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HE  Honour  I  do 
my  felf  of  addr  ef- 
fing thefe  Re- 
marks  to  ToUy  is  a  Proof 
how  Confident  I  Wn  in 
the  Partiality  of  your 
Friendpip)  iftheyha've 
A  z  any 
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Dedication. 

any  other  Claim  to  your 
Regard  it  is  only  from  a 
Spirit  of  Liberty,  which y 
where-e'ver  it  appears ,  is 
always  fure  of  your  Pa- 
"Dour  and  ProteBion.  The 
SuhjeB  of  them,  which  is 
the  Life  of  Cicero^  mufl 
be  doubly  Interefling  to 
y<lUy  as  be  was  the  moft 
jexeiillent  Orator  of  all 
^tiquity,  and  bore  the 
mofi  eminent  CharaB^r 
in  th^  KoTnam  SenaU, 
while  it  remain  d  Free, 
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and  was  worthy  of  that 
Name. 

I  am  with  the  mofl 
perfeB  RefpeB,  and  high- 
efi  Senfeofyour  Favours 
to  me^ 


Sir, 


Your  molt  obliged, 


and  moft  obedient 


humble  Servant. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON    THE 

Life   of  Cicero. 


MONG  all  the  celebrated 
Characlers  in  the  Roman 
Hifioryy  there  are  none 
more  worthy  our  atten- 
tion, than  thofe  Great  Men  who  were 
at  the  Head  of  the  Republick  when 
Ihe  was  arrived  at  her  higheft  Degree 
of  Power  and  Glory,  and  by  a  natural 
confequence  of  exceffive  Prolperity 
was  fallen  into  thofe  Vices  and  Cor- 

luptions^ 
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ruptions,  which  foon  aftw  ^oduccd  z 
Change  of  Government,  and  brought 
her  into  an  infamous  Slavery.     This 
Revolu^on  was  either  haften'd  or  de- 
layed according  as  they  who  had  the 
Management  of  Affairs  were  more  or 
kfs  infe^ed  with  the  general  Depravi- 
ty :  Some  there  were  who  preferved 
themfelves  quite  untainted ;  who  gal« 
lantly  flood  in  the  Breach,  and  ftrug- 
gled   hard  for  Liberty  :  Such   were 
Marcus    Cato,  ^intus  HortenJiuSy, 
^I'mtiis  Catuhis^  2in^  Marcus  Br  utusy 
whofo  Virtues  were  the  more  valuable 
to  their  Country,  becaufe  they  were 
exerted  at  a  junfture  when  ftie  found 
hcrfelfmoft  in  need  of  their  Aflfiftancc : 
With  thefe  Cicero  has  generally  been 
placed,  and  if  we  may  take  his  own 
word,  Rome  had  not  a  more  unfpotted 
Patriot  to  boaft  of  than  himfelf :  But 
I  doubt  when  we  look  ftri£Wy  into 
his  CC)nduft,  we   fhall   often  find  it 
very  different  from  theirs  who  really 
deferve  that  Name ;  and  it  will   ap- 
pear even  from  the  Teftimony  of  his 

own 
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own  Letters,  in  which  he  {poke 
more  naturally,  and  with  lefs  vanity 
than  he  does  in  his  Orations,  that 
his  publick  Character  was  far  from 
being  Perfeft ;  that  he  acted  upon 
many  occafions  more  like  an  ambi- 
tious Orator  than  a  philolbphical  Re- 
publican ;  that  his  Virtues  were 
blended  with  many  WeaknefTes  and 
pernicious  Failings  •  and  that  not- 
withftanding  his  exalted  Notions  of 
Integrity,  he  fometimes  yielded  to  the 
Corruption  of  the  Age,  and  ficrificed 
the  Welfare  of  his  Country  to  his  pri*! 
vate  Interefts  and  Paffions.  What 
makes  him  the  lefs  excuiiible  is,  that 
none  ever  underftood  the  Rules  of 
Virtue,  or  faw  the  Beauty  of  it  more 
than  he :  His  Writings  are  the  noiiieU: 
Leflbns  of  publick  Honefty,  Difin* 
tereftednefs,  and  the  Love  of  Liberty, 
that  are  to  be  found  in  ail  Antiquity  : 
and  it  is  the  Excellent,  and  almoft 
Divine  Spirit  which  appears  in  thofc 
Books,  txhat  has  made  the  majority  of 
Readers  conclude  the  Author  of  them 
B  :<? 
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to  have  been  in  his  own  Practice, 
what  he  takes  fo  much  pains  to  re- 
commend, and  inculcates  with  fuch 
force  of  Eloquence.  And  to  do  him 
Right,  in  many  parts  of  his  Admini- 
ftration  he  was  the  Patriot  he  de- 
fcribes:  the  Commonwealth  had  great 
Obligations  to  him  ^  no  lefs  than  its 
Prefervation  at  one  Crifis ;  but  there 
wanted  a  Steadinefs  and  Uniformity 
in  his  Condu£t,  which  alone  could  en- 
title him  to  the  Reputation  he  was  fo 
defirous  of  obtaining,  and  that  has 
been  given  him  rather  by  the  Parti- 
ality of  learned  Men,  than  from  the 
Suffrage  of  hiftorical  Juflice. 

I  fhall  endeavour  in  the  following 
Obfervations  to  fethis  Actions  in  their 
proper  Light,  and  without  aggravating 
or  foft'ning  any  thing,  confider  them 
as  they  were  direded  to  the  Advantage 
or  Prejudice  of  his  Country*  in  doing 
which,  I  fhall  dwell  only  upon  fuch 
Circumftances  as  are  important  to  his 
Character,  pafling  by  a  great  number 
of  other  Fads  which  have  no  relation 
to  my  Defign.  The 
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The  firft  Caufe  of  Moment  that  he 
undertook  was  the  Defence  oi Rofc'ms 
AmerhmSy  in  which  he  gain'd  great 
Honour  by  his  oppofition  to  Sylla  who 
was  the  Profecutor,  and  whofc  Power 
fcad  frighten'd  every   body  elfe  from 
appearing  in  his  Behalf:  Such  a  Spirit 
in  a  young  Man  at   his  firft  entrance 
into  Publick  Biifinefs  was  admir'd  by 
all  the  World,  and  feem'd  to  promife 
fomething   very   extraordinary  :  But 
though  the  Danger  of  offending   the 
Tyrant   could    not   deter    him    from 
pleading  foi  Rofdiis^  yet  he  thought  it 
not  prudent  to  expofe  himfelf  to    his 
Refentment  afterwards ;  but  left  Rome 
and  retir'd  into  Greece  under  pretence 
of  travelling    for   his    Health.      He 
there  apply'd  himfelf  to  the  Study  of 
Eloquence,  and  having  the  Advantage 
of  the  belt  Matters  in  the  World,  he 
made  fuch  Improvements   in  it,  that 
when  he  came  to  the  Bar  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  he  foon  eclipfed  all  his 
Competitors,  even  Hortenjius  himfelf, 
whp  could  not  fee  without  iineafinefs 
B  2  the 
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the  Superiority  he  was  gaining  over 
him,  though  they  afterwards  became 
very  good  Friends ;  The  Conformity 
of  their  Sentiments  upon  Publick  Bu- 
finefs,  and  the  Intcrcfts  of  the  Com- 
nionwealth  having  united  them  nolS- 
withllanding  their  Emulation.  This 
great  Ability  in  Speaking  could  not 
fail  to  raife  him  very  high  in  a  Go- 
vernment where  every  thing  was  dit- 
pofed  of  by  the  Favour  of  the  Peo- 
ple; and  for  the  firft  Proof  of  their 
good  Will  towards  him,  he  was  fent 
to  Sicily  in  the  Office  of  Quaiftor, 
where  he  behaved  himfelf  with  fo 
much  Juftice,  Integrity,  and  Modera- 
tion, that  his  Reputation  as  a  Magi- 
ftrate  was  not  inferior  to  that  which  he 
had  obtain'd  before  as  an  Orator.  To 
ingratiate  himfelf  ftill  further  with  the 
Skilians^  he  engaged  in  the  Profecu- 
tion  of  VerreSy  who  during  his  PrsB- 
torfhip  in  their  IHand,  had  drawn 
upon  himfelf  an  univerfal  Hatred  by 
his  Rapacioufnefs,Infolence,  and  other 
(primes  which  were  too  often  commit- 
ted 
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ted  with  Impunity  by  the  Roman 
Governors  :  And  Ven  es  himfeif,  infli- 
mous  as  he  was,  did  not  want  the 
Countenance  and  Protection  of  ibmc  of 
the  moll  confide  rable  Men  in  Romey 
who  endeavour'd  to  fhelter  him  from 
Juftice  for  a  Reafon  obvious  enough, 
becaufe  they  were  unwiUing  any  En- 
quiry fhould  be  made  into  Offences  of 
that  publick  Nature,  in  the  Guilt  of 
which  lb  many  of  their  Friends,  and 
perhaps  they  themfelves  were  too 
much  involved.  But  the  Eloquence 
and  Credit  of  OV^r^^condemn'd  Verres 
in  fpite  of  their  oppofition,  and  the 
Sk'tllans  were  fo  pleafed  with  the  Ser- 
vice he  had  done  them  upon  that  oc- 
cafion,  that  they  put  themfelves  whol- 
ly under  his  Protection,  and  continued 
their  Efteem  and  AfFedion  to  the  End 
of  his  Life. 

Soon  after  his  fuccefs  in  this  Affair, 
which  recommended  him  extreamly  to 
the  Romati  People,  who  were  always 
glad  to  fee  Magiftrates  profecuted  for 
Malc-adminiftration,    he   was    made 

:    Ed'ik\ 
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Ed'ile  \  and  having  gone  through  that 
Office   with  a  deferv'd  Applaufe,  he 
was  unanimoufly  chofen  Prsetor.     As 
that  Dignity  was  the  Second  in  the 
Commonwealth,  the  PofTeflion  of  it 
infpir'd   him   with   higher  Thoughts 
and  more  afpiring  Hopes  than  he  had 
entertain'd  before  :  He  then  began  to 
take  luch  Meafures  as  he  judged  moft 
likely  to  contribute  to  his  Advance- 
ment :  and  as  Tomfey  was  more  capa- 
ble than  any  body  of  aflifting  him  in 
that  Defign,  he  fought  all  means  of 
gaining  him  to  his  Interefts;  and  with 
that  view  pronounc'd  his  famous  Ora^* 
tion  fro  Lege  Manilla,  in  which  he 
entirely  forfook  his  former  Charader 
of  a  Lover  of  his  Country,  and  became 
a  principal  Inftrument  of  Illegal  and 
Arbitrary  Power.     As  the  Part  that 
Ckero  aded  in  this  Affair  deferves  a 
very  particular  confideration,  I  fhall 
fet  it  in  as  full  a  Light  as  poflible,  the 
more,  becaufe  Tkitanh  takes  no  nO" 
tice  of  it,  which  it  is  not  very  eafy  to 
account  for  confidering  his  ufual  Im- 
partiality. The 
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The  extravagant  AfFedlon  of  the 
People  in  Committing  to  Tompey  the 
Command  of  the  War  againft  the  Pi- 
rates, had  vefted  him  with  fo  exorbi- 
tant a  Power,  that  it  utterly  deftroy'd 
the  Equality  eflential  to  a  Common- 
wealth. His  Commiilion  gave  him  an 
abfolute  Authority  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
Hercules's  Pillars,  and  along  all  the 
Coafts  of  it  to  the  Diftance  of  fifty 
Miles  from  the  Sea:  He  was  impower'd 
to  take  what  Money  he  thought  fit 
out  of  the  publick  Treafury  without 
accounting  for  it,  and  to  raife  as  many- 
Soldiers  and  Mariners  as  he  judg'd  con- 
venient. Befides  this,  he  had  a  Liberty 
of  chufing  out  of  the  Body  of  the  Se- 
nate, fifteen  Perfons  to  ferve  him  as 
Lieutenants,to  whom  he  aflign'd  their 
Provinces  at  his  own  difcretion.  In 
vain  did  the  Confuls,  with  moft  of  the 
Senators,  oppofe  this  prodigious  Au- 
thority, fo  contrary  to  the  Maxims  of 
their  Government  :  Their  refiftance 
ferv'd  only  to  inflame  the  People,  and 

occafion'd 
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occafion'd  them  to  add  to  their  De- 
cree, that  Tomfey  fhould  have  Power 
to  fit  out  five  hundred  Sail  of  Ships, 
to  raife  an  Army  of  an  hundred  and 
twenty  fix  thoufand  Men,  and  that 
he  fhould  have  twenty  four  Senators 
and  two  Quseftors  to  obey  his  Orders. 
With  this  Force  he  foon  reduced  the 
Pirates,  and  his  Victory  was  hardly 
known  at  Rome,  when  Maii'tlius^  one 
of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  to  gra- 
tify his  infatiable  Ambition,  propofed 
the  giving  him  the  Government  of 
Luctillus^  and  the  Command  of  that 
General's  Army,  then  carrying  on  the 
War  with  Mitbridates,  and  that  he 
fhould  ftill  retain  the  whole  Extent  of 
that  Authority  which  had  been  grant- 
ed him  by  the  former  Decree,  though 
the  Reafons  for  which  it  had  been 
given  were  entirely  ceas'd.  This  was 
nothing  lefs  than  delivering  to  him 
all  the  Forces  both  by  Sea  and  Land, 
and  making  him  abfolute  Mafter  of 
the  Roman  Empire  :  What  rendered 
the  Favourers  of  this  Decree  more  in- 

excufablc 
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excufable  was,  That  they  had  not 
the  leaft  Pretence  of  Publick  Neccffi- 
ty  tojuftify  the  Propofing  ir,  as  they 
feem'd  to  have  had  in^  the  Commifilon 
they  gave  him  againft  the  Pirates,  who 
were  at  that  time  very  formidable  E- 
nemies:  BatLncullus  w^ho  commanded 
in  ^fiay  had  overcome  MhhriJates  in 
fcveral  Battles,  and  was  as  capable  of 
finifhing  the  War  as  He  whom  they 
appointed  to  be  his  Succeflbr.  Such 
an  exceflive  Power  entrufted  to  one 
Man,  where  there  was  fo  little  occa- 
lion  for  it,  appear'd  to  the  Senate  an 
utter  Subverfion  of  the  Conftitution  ; 
but  fuch  was  their  Fear  of  Tomfey, 
"whofe  Greatnefs  was  become  no  lefs 
terrible  than  that  oiSylla^  that  except 
^intus  Catulus  and  Hortenjius  none 
durft  contradict  the  Palling  of  ir. 
Thefe  two  Great  Men,  one  of  which 
was  beyond  difpute  the  fecond  Orator 
in  Rome^  fpoke  with  muchWarmth  and 
Force  againft  the  Decree,  endeavour- 
ing to  perfuade  the  People  of  the  Un- 
reafonablenefs  and  Danger  of  it  •  and 
G  per- 
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perhaps  they  would  have  made  fome 
impreffion,  liTomfeys  Fadion  appre- 
hending the  EfFe£t  their  Orations  might 
have  produced,  had  not  fet  up  an  Abler 
Speaker  than  either  of  them  to  ha- 
rangue on  their  fide  of  the  Queftion. 
Cicero  monnttdi  theRofiruffiy  and  with 
an  Eloquence  worthy  of  a  better  Caufe, 
moft  artfully  refleded  on  Lucnllus^ 
whofe  Reputation  as  well  as  his  Autho- 
rity, was  to  be  made  a  Sacrifice  to  the 
Envy  of  Tomfey  ;  then  he  proceeded 
to  defcant  upon  Totnfey's  Charader, 
which  he  fet  off  with  all  the  Orna- 
ments of  Rhctorick,  attributing  to  him 
the  whole  Succefs  not  only  of  the  Jlfri- 
cajfy  Spamfi^  and  Piratick  Wars,  but 
even  of  that  againft  the  Slaves,  the 
Honour  of  which  was  folely  due  to 
Crajfus.  Thus  by  cruelly  injuring  two 
of  the  greatcft  Generals  that  were  then 
in  the  Commonwealth  \  by  a  moft 
fervile  Flattery  of  the  Man  who  was 
manifeftly  overturning  all  its  Liberties; 
He  brought  the  People  to  confent  to 
the  ManU'tan  Law^  which,  had  a  re- 
gard 
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gard  to  the  Intereft  of  his  Country 
been  his  conftant  Principle,  he  ought 
to  have  oppofed  as  violently  as  he  did 
afterv^rardsthey^r^r/^;/,  or  any  other 
Attempt  againft  the  Safety  and  Free- 
dom of  the  State.  It  is  certain  that 
thefe  extraordinary  Honours  confer'd 
onTomfey^  as  they  broke  the  Ballance 
of  theRepublick,  fo  they  irritated  the 
Ambition  of  6>/^r,and  afterwards  fur- 
nifh'd  him  with  a  Pretence  of  demand- 
ing as  great  a  Power  for  himfelf,  and 
feizing  it  by  Force  when  it  was  refufed. 
I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  his  Con- 
fullhip,  which  really  deferves  all  the 
Praifes  that  not  only  the  Greek  and  Ro^ 
i;?^;/ Hiftorians  have  bellowed  upon  it, 
but  even  thofe  which  he  himfelf  is  fo 
lavilh  of  whenever  he  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  mention  it.  His  oppofition  to 
the  Law  propos'd  by  RiilluSy  which 
was  prefented  to  the  People  in  a  Form 
they  were  always  eafy  to  be  caught 
with,  was  a  Matter  of  the  mod  deli- 
cate Nature,  and  nothing  lefs  than  his 
confummate  Addrefs  in  the  managing 
C  2  thole 
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thofe  Aflemblies,  could  poffibly  have 
hindered  its  being  carried  by  the  artful 
Contrivers  of  it :  But  by  Ihcvving  the 
People  that  under  the  Notion  of  a  po- 
pular Decree  they  were  really  fetting 
up  a  private  Tyranny,  from  which  no 
Advantage  could  arife  to  the  Poor,  for 
whofe  fake  alone  thisLaw  was  pretend- 
ed to  be  form'd,  but  the  Revenues  of 
the  Publick  would  be  diffipated  and  its 
Liberty  deftroy'd  ;  he  ftop'd  the  exe- 
cution of  their  Defigns,  and  fav'd  the 
Commonwealth  from  the  Yoke  which 
was  juft  ready  to  be  impos'd  upon  it.  I 
believe  no  Affair  was  ever  managed 
with  greater  Prudence,  nor  ever  fo 
much  Skill  exerted  in  any  Oration  as 
in  thofe  he  made  upon  this  occafion, 
which  are  certainly  Mafter-pieces  in 
their  kind,  tho'  others  of  a  more 
pompous  Stile  are  generally  more  ad- 
mir'd.  His  Condud  in  Cat  a  Ihw'sCon* 
fpiracy  is  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
peated here :  The  Vigilance,  Firmnefs, 
and  Activity,  with  which  he  difcover'd 
and  prevented  that  Defign,  can  never 

be 
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be  too  much  extoU'd ;  nor  could  any 
thing  have  depreciated  the  Services  he 
then  did  his  Country,  but  his  being  fo 
fenfible  of  them  himfclf.  As  to  the 
Charge  brought  againft  him  by  his  E- 
nemies  of  having  violated  the  Jordan 
LaWy  by  putting  to  death  the  Chief  of 
the  Confpirators  without  allowing 
them  aTryal,he  was  abundantlyjufti- 
fied  in  fo  doing  by  the  urgent  Necefli- 
ty  of  Affairs,  and  by  the  Order  of  the 
Senate,  That  he  Jhould  take  care  the 
Republkk  might  receiiie  no  detriment. 
ThisCommiflion  vetted  him  with  fome- 
thing  like  a  Didatorial  Power,  and  the 
cxtream  Danger  of  the  Commonwealth 
required  it ;  for  the  lead  Delay  would 
have  been  fatal.  But  as  the  People 
were  always  jealous  of  any  Stretch  of 
Authority  in  the  Senate,  they  were 
moreeafily  wrought  upon  to  take  Um- 
brage at  this  extraordinary  Ad  which 
Cicero  himfelf  calls  in  one  of  his  Let- 
ters Ifividiofa  Totentia. After  the 

expiration  of  his  Confulfhip  all  Mens 
Eyes  were  turn'd  ^upon  him,  as  one 

who 
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wlio  they  hoped  would  continue  to  be 
the  chief  Support  of  thofe  that  were 
affedionate  to  the  Commonwealth. 
What  Engagements  he  then  entered 
into,  what  Friendfhip  he  cultivated, 
what  Policy  he  obferved,  demands  a 
very  ftrid  Examination,  though  this 
Period  of  his  Life,  from  the  Death  of 
Catiline  to  his  Banilhment  by  ClodiuSy 
has  been  pafs'd  lightly  over  by  Hifto- 
rians ;  and  therefore  many  parts  of  it 
are  only  to  be  colleded  from  his  pri- 
vate Letters,  in  which  he  gives  a  very 
particular  Account  of  every  Step  he 
took,  and  of  the  many  Changes  both 
in  his  Sentiments  and  Behaviour  that 
happened  during  that  remarkable  In- 
terval. We  (hall  find  him  fometimes 
devoted  to  Tom^ey^  fometimes  at  va- 
riance with  him  \  fometimes  imploring 
his  Protedlion,  fometimes  defpifing  his 
Power  y  now  refolved  to  ftand  or  fall 
with  the  Commonwealth,  now  mak- 
ing his  Terms  with  its  Tyrants  j  al- 
moil  always  Rcafoning  differently,  and 
yet  frequently  Rcafoning  better  than 

he 
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he  could  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  a£t. 
When  he  was  to  make  an  Oration  to 
the  People  upon  quitting  the  Coniul- 
Ihip,  the  fecret  Enemies  of  his  Admi- 
niftration  declared  themfelves,  and 
Cafar  who  was  one  of  the  Prxtors, 
together  with  Metullus  and  Befiia^ 
two  Tribunes,  would  not  fufFer  him 
to  give  an  Account  of  his  Condud  as 
was  always  ufual,  but  commanded  him 
to  abjure  his  Office,  and  leave  the  i^e/^ 
trum.  This  they  grounded  upon  his 
having  put  to  Death  fome  Roman  Ci- 
tizens without  a  legalTryal  j  and  they 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  Mortifica- 
tion to  Cicero's  Vanity,  to  deprive  him 
of  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
own  Panegyrick  :  But  the  Readinefs 
of  his  Wit  found  a  Way  to  difappoint 
their  Malice;  for  he  took  the  Oath  in 
a  new-invented  Form,  and  inftead  of 
fwearing  that  he  had  aded  nothing 
contrary  to  the  Interefts  of  the  Re- 
publick,  he  fwore  that  he  had  faved 
the  City  and  the  whole  State  from 
Ruin,    As  extraordinary  as  this  Oath 
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was,  all  the  People  took  it  after  him 
in  the  fame  Words,  and  the  Affront 
that  his  Enemies  would  have  done 
him  fell  entirely  upon  themfelves. 
The  next  Day  he  complain'd  of  them 
in  the  Senate,  and  prevail'd  upon  that 
Order  to  pafs  a  Decree,  That  no  TrO" 
fecution  Jhould be  brought  aga'mjl  him 
for  what  he  had  executed  by  virtue  of 
the  Tower  which  they  had  given  him. 
This  drove  the  Cabal  againft  him  to 
propofe  a  Law  for  the  calling  home 
Tompey  with  the  Army  under  his  com- 
mand, to  fecure  the  Liberties  of  the 
People  againft  the  pretended  Tyranny 
oi Cicero :  but  by  the  invincible  oppofi- 
tion  oiCato  this  Projed  fail'd.  How- 
ever, it  made  fuch  an  Impreflion 
upon  the  Mind  of  Cicero^  that  he  re- 
refolv'd  to  negled  no  Methods  of  bind« 
jng  Tomfey  more  ftrongly  to  his  Inte- 
refts,  who  had  already  very  great  Ob- 
ligations to  him,  as  has  been  (hev^n  be- 
fore. Accordingly  when  that  General 
was  preparing  to  return  to  Rome^  he 
writ  to  him,  and  having  complain'd  of 

his 
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his  want  of  Friendihip,  in  not  congra- 
tulating him  upon  what  he  had  done 
during  his  abfence  for  the  Service  of 
the  State;  he  compares  ^ompey  to  the 
\younger  Scifib^  and  himfelf  to  Z^////.r, 
defiring  that  their  Union  might  be  as 
ftrid  as  was  the  famous  One  between 
thofe  two  great  Men.  This  produc'd  an 
Appearance  of  Amity  towards  him,  but 
hehimfelf  fufpeded  it  not  to  befincere, 
^s  is  evident  from  his  13th  Epiftle  to 
j4ttkuSy  in  which  he  fays  of  'Fomfey^ 
That  indeed  he  made  great  Profeffions 
of  Efteem  and  Confideration  for  him, 
and  affected  openly  to  fupport  and 
praife  him  \  but  it  vvas  eafy  enough  to 
fee  he  envied  him,  though  he  endea- 
voured to  conceal  it.  Cicero's  Vanity 
makes  him  call  that  Envy,  which  was 
really  Ill-will,  ^oxTompeycowXdi  not  be 
a  Friend  to  any  body  that  had  declared 
himfelf  in  the  Tnterefts  of  the  Repub- 
lick.The  Charader  x.\\d.x.Cicero  givesof 
him  in  the  fame  Letter,  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  o^  Scffw^  to  whom  he 
had  comi'^ared  him  a  little  before:  His 
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Words  are,  fpeaking  of  his  Condud, 
Nihil  Come  J  nihil  Simplex,  nihil  hloii 
TioKtliKoii  Honefttim^  nihil  Illujire^  nihil 
Forte,  nihil  Liberum,  And  again  in 
the  20th  of  the  fame  Book,  Is  wr  ni^ 
hil  habet  Amflum,  nihil  Excelfum,  ni- 
hil nan  Summijfum  <3  Topulare.  Would 
one  believe,  that  the  Hero  of  the  fine 
Oration  pro  lege  Manilia,  and  the 
Tompey  thus  defcrib'd,  was  the  fame 
Man  ?  Had  he  nothing  Great?  nothing 
Elevated  ?  nothing  but  what  was 
Mean  and  Vulgar?  was  there  neither 
Dignity,  nor  Spirit,  nor  Freedom,  nor 
Candour,  nor  Honefty,  nor  Good-na- 
ture in  his  whole  Behaviour  ?  But  to 
this  Perfon,  fuch  as  he  is  here  repre- 
fented,  Cicero  earneftly  labour'd  to  re- 
commend himfelf :  and  he  had  fbon 
after  more  need  than  ever  of  his  Pro- 
tection in  the  famous  Quarrel  with 
Clodius,  which  he  entered  into  more  to 
fatisfy  the  ill  Humour  of  his  Wife  Tc- 
rentia,  who  was  jealous  of  an  Intrigue 
between  him  and  Clodia,  than  out  of 
any  regard  to  the  Ceremonies  of  the 
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Bona  Dea.  Had  he  known  the  Parts 
and  Capacity  of  Chdhts  as  well  as  he 
did  afterwards  when  he  came  to  feel 
them,  in  all  Probability  he  would  not 
have  expofed  himfelf  to  the  Enmity  of 
a  Man  fo  able  to  do  him  mifchief,  and 
with  whom  he  had  always  lived  before 
in  a  Degree  of  Friendfhip :  But  befides 
that  he  thought  his  Ruin  infallible 
from  the  Evidence  he  brought  againft 
him,  the  perpetual  Riot  and  Debauch- 
ery in  which  he  pafs'd  his  time, 
made  him  apprehend  no  great  Confe- 
quences  from  his  Refentment :  But  he 
was  foon  convinced,  that  a  Turn  to 
Pleafure  does  not  always  render  thofe 
that  follow  it  unfit  for  Bufmefs,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  excited  to  Adion 
by  any  violent  Paflion.  Clod'tus  found 
means  to  corrupt  his  Judges,  and  was 
no  fooner  acquitted  but  he  turn'd  all 
his  Thoughts  to  the  Purfuit  of  his  Re- 
venge upon  Ckero^  and  kept  him  in 
continual  Alarms  till  he  got  an  oppor- 
tunity of  compaffing  it,  which  obliged 
him  to  court  Tom^ey  more  and  more, 
D  2  though 
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though  fuch  a  Condud  was  extreamly 
inconfiftent  with  his  Principles  of  Li- 
berty. As  much  diftruft  as  he  had  ex- 
prefs'd  of  that  Great  Man's  Friendfhip 
in  the  Letter  to  AtUcus  I  mention'd 
frft,  he  now  deceived  himfelf  into  an 
entire  Dependance  on  it,  and  moft  of 
his  Letters  were  fiU'd  with  Boafts  of 
his  good  Policy  infecuring  fuch  a  pow- 
erful Protector  againft  Clodius  and  all 
his  Fadion.  How  little  Foundation 
he  had  for  fo  rnuch  Cpnfidencc,  will 
appear  by  the  Sequel  of  that  Affair. 
In  the  mean  time  there  was  a  Bufmefs 
brought  before  the  Senate  which,  as 
it  very  much  affeded  one  of  the  main 
Points  of  Cicero's  Policy,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  give  feme  Account  of.  It 
had  always  been  his  favourite  Syllem, 
through  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Ad^ 
miniilration,  to  ftrengthen  the  Power 
of  the  Senate  by  a  clofe  Union  with 
the  Equeftrian  Order,  they  making  a 
very  confiderable  Body,  and  carrying 
a  great  Weight  along  with  them  to 
which-ever  fide  they   indin'd.     He 
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Succeeded  fo  well  in  this  Defign,  that 
during  theConfpiracy  of  Cat'ilhie  they 
were  a  conftant  Guard  to  the  Senate, 
and  ready  upon  all  occafions  to  fupport 
the  Refolutions  of  that  Houfc.  This 
was  certainly  a  very  important  Service 
to  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  was  no 
fmall  Honour  to  Cicero  to  have  been 
the  Author  of  it:  But  moft  of  this  Or- 
der being  imploy'd  in  collecting  the 
*  Taxes  of  the  Republic,  or  in 
Farming  of  its  Revenues,  there 
were  grievous  Complaints  made  a- 
gainft  them  from  all  Parts  of  the 
Empire  for  the  frequent  Abufcs  of 
their  Office,  in  all  which  Cicero  was 
forc*d  to  defend  them  contrary  to 
Truth  and  Equity,  for  fear  of  alienat- 
ing them  from  the  Senate.  But  foon 
after  the  Affair  of  Clodius^  Cato  who 
did  not  underftand  thofe  Manage- 
ments,  accufed  the  Judges  who  abfolv- 
ed  him  of  Corruption,  many  of  which 
were  Roman  Knights,  and  obtained  a 
Pecree  againft  them.  This  was  re- 
lented 
*  Ep.  I.  L.  2. 
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lented  as  an  Affront  upon  the  whole 
Body,  and  Cicero  to  pacify  them  again, 
was  obliged  to  fpeak  in  the  Senate 
againft  the  Decree.  *  But  a  much 
worfe  Matter  that  follow 'd  fhortly  af- 
ter, in  volv'd  him  in  a  nevvTrouble  upon 
their  Account.  Many  of  them  who 
had  farm'd  the  ^/lan  Revenues  of  the 
Cenfor,  whofe  Office  it  was  to  fetc 
them,  had  taken  them  at  too  high  a 
Price  out  of  Emulation  to  go  beyond 
the  other  Bidders ;  and  afterwards  re- 
penting of  their  Bargain,  made  a  moft 
impudent  Requeft  to  the  Senate,  that 
they  might  be  difcharged  of  fo  much 
of  their  Rents  as  they  thought  would 
burthen  them  too  much.  It  was  im- 
poflible  for  Cato  to  be  patient  under 
luch  a  Demand  :  He  oppos'd  it  with 
ail  his  Might,  and  on  the  other  fide  CV- 
cero,  who  knew  of  what  Confequence 
it  was  not  to  difoblige  the  Order,  fup- 
ported  them  no  lefs  vigoroufly  :  The 
Diipute  between  them  lafted  a  good 
while,  but  at  length  Cato,  who  had 

Juftice 
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Juftlce  and  Reafon  entirely  on  his 
Side,  got  the  better,  and  the  Petition 
was  rejeded.  Experience  foon  fhe^'  'd 
how  much  more  ufeful  it  would  have 
been  for  the  Commonwealth  to  have 
{o\\o\v*d  Cicero's  Advice.  The  Knights 
exafperated  at  the  Severity  of  the  Se- 
nate, abandon'd  their  Party,  and  gave 
themfelves  up  to  Cafar^  who  knew 
very  well  how  to  turn  this  Divifion  to 
his  own  Advantage.  It  was  the  Fault 
oi  Cato  uot  to  fee  that  Publick  Af- 
fairs are  incapable  of  Perfedtion,  and 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  govern  a  State 
without  fubmitting  Lefler  Interefts  to 
Greater  :  Hence  it  was  that  with  ad- 
mirable Intentions  for  the  Service  of 
his  Country,  he  fometimes  did  a  great 
deal  ofMifchief,  for  want  ofdiftin- 
guilhing  between  what  was  good  in 
Speculation,  and  what  in  Pradice. 
This  was  feldom  the  Cafe  with  Cicero: 
when  he  departed  from  the  Interefts 
©f  the  Republick,  it  was  for  the  moft 
part  with  his  Eyes  open,  and  with- 
out the   Excufe   of   Error.     During 
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thefe  Wrangles  between  him  and  Ca^ 
tOy  the  Triumvirate  was  fecretly  form- 
ing, and   C/ffar^  under  the  fpecious 
Pretence  of  reconciling  Tomfey  and 
Craffus,  was  working  himfelf  into  a 
Share  of  Power  with  them  which  he 
knew  better  than  they  did  how  to  fup- 
port.     Cicero  perceiv'd  it,  and  takes 
notice  to  *  Attkus    of  his   growing 
Greatnefs.     But  as  dangerous  as  this 
Union  was  to  the  Commonwealth,  he 
did    not   think  fit  to   oppofe  it,  or 
break  with    ^om^ey  upon  that  ac- 
count \  though  he  makes  the  ftrongeft 
Declarations  of  his  Refolution  not  to 
abandon  the  good  Caufe,  but  ever  to 
maintain  it  at  all  Events.  It  feems  he 
flatter'd  himfelf  with  an  unaccounta- 
ble Chimcera  of  being  able  to  govern 
them  both,  as  he  tells  Attkus  in  the 
firfl:  Epiftle  of  the  fecond  Book.  And 
again  in  the  third  of  the  fame  Book, 
he  informs  his  Friend  that  Co'far  had 
affured  him  he  would  do  nothing  but 
by  his  Advice :  Poflibly  C^fnr  being 
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fenfible  of  his  Foible,  might  have 
footh'd  his  Vanity  in  making  him  be- 
lieve ib'y  but  it  is  much  more  likely, 
that  his  Condud  was  owing  to  other 
Motives  which  are  mention'd  in  that 
Letter,  ^j/xz.  Red'ttus  in  grattam  atm 
Inmtc'ts^  Tax  cum  Mtilttttidine^  Se- 
neUiitis  ot'ium.  Thus  he  manifeftly 
gave  up  the  Care  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  a  precarious  Safety  and 
fhameful  Eafe  •  but  he  could  not  help 
reproaching  himfcif  for  it  at  the  end 
of  the  Letter,  and  acknowledging 
that  this  was  ading  very  differently 
from  the  virtuous  Maxims  of  his 
Confulfhip,  and  very  much  beneath 
his  Reputation. 

The  fifth  Letter  of  the  fccond  Book 
is  fo  extraordinary  a  Confeffion  of  his 
Weaknefs,  not  to  give  it  a  worfe 
Name,  that  I  am  furprized  how  it 
came  to  drop  from  him  even  to  fo  in- 
timate a  Friend  as  Attkus.  He  very 
ingenuoufly  tells  him,  That  if  they 
whom  he  afterwards  calls  Tyrants, 
would  have  bribed  him  with  the  Place 
E  of 
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of  Augur,  they  had  it  in  their  Power 
to  have  gain'd  him.  ^w  qu'idem  uno 
{Aitgnratu  feu)  ego  ab  Ifl'ts  cafi  fof- 
fum  ;  v'tiie  Levitatem  me  am.  But 
being  diiappointed  in  the  Object  of 
his  Ambition,  he  refolves,  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  Virtue,  to  retire 
from  Bufincfs  and  Philofophize  :  ac- 
cordingly he  went  into  the  Country, 
and  in  the  Letters  he  wrote  from 
thence,  treats  both  Clodius  and  Totri- 
fey  with  great  Contempt,  and  even 
threatens  the  laft  with  a"  publick  Re- 
cantation of  all  the  fine  Things  he 
bad  fa  id  of  him.  While  he  was  ab- 
fcnt  To^n^ey  married  C^far's  Daugh- 
ter, upon  which  C/cerOy  whofe  Pene- 
tration raw  all  the  Gonfequences  of 
this  fatal  Alliance,  return'd  to  Rome, 
and  joining  with  Oirw  and  other  Op- 
pofcrs  of  C/ffar  in  the  Senate,  endea- 
voui'd  toobitruft  his  Defigns,  though 
without  otfending  Tom  fey,  with 
whom  he  ftill  kept  up  a  Shew  of 
Friendfhip.  But  the  Storm  which  had 
hung  over  him  fo  long  now  broke  up- 
on 
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on  his  Head  :  C^far  to  be  reveng'd 
aQlfted  Clodius^  and  got  him  to  be 
chofcn  Tribune  of  the  People.  No 
fooner  was  he  entred  upon  this  Office, 
but  he  openly  menaced  Cicero  with  a 
Profccution  for  the  Death  of  the  Con^ 
fpirators.  This  threw  him  into  one 
of  his  ufual  Terrors  ;  but  Tcm^ey 
flatter'd  him  with  repeated  AfTurances 
.that  he  would  not  fufFer  Clodius  to 
.proceed  :  At  iirft  he  gave  Credit  to 
thefe  Promifcs,  but  finding  that  the 
Defign  againft  him  ftill  went  on,  he 
-began  to  ilifpect  that  he  was  betray 'd. 
His  Affairs  were  in  this  diiagreeablc 
Pofture,  when  C^Jm\  who  defired 
only  to  draw  him  off  from  giving  him 
Trouble  at  Rome^  ofTer'd  to  carry 
him  his  Lieutenant  into  Ganl^  for 
which  Province  he  was  ready  to  {^x. 
out.  Tliitarcb  fays  he  folliciied  it 
himfelf,  but  the  Letters  to  Attictis 
exprefsly  affirm  that  the  Propofal 
came  from  C^far.  Be  it  how  it  will, 
there  could  nothing  moreadvantagious 
have  happen'd  to  Cicero  at  that  time  : 
E  ^  The 
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The  Employment  was  very  honoura* 
ble,  and  would  have  efFcctuaily  fc- 
cur'd  him  from  the  Malice  and  Power 
of  his  Enemies  :  Being  fenfible  of  this 
himfelf,  he  was  inclined  to  accept  of 
it,  and  would  have  gone  with  dicfar, 
if  CW/z/i"  perceiving  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  lofing  his  Revenge,  had 
not  very  artfully  changed  his  Condu£^, 
and  by  affeding  to  fecm  moderate  and 
"Void  of  Rancour,  perfuaded  People 
that  he  had  laid  afide  his  Refentment, 
and  was  even  difpoftd  to  a  Reconci- 
liation if  fought  for.  Cicero  was  weak 
enough  to  be  duped  by  this  Beha- 
viour, and  refufed  the  Lieutenancy 
oiCafary  who  thereupon  infifted  with 
^omfey  upon  giving  him  up  to  the 
Fury  of  Clod'ms^  and  declared  in  an 
Aflembly  of  the  People,  that  he 
thought  Cicero  had  aded  illegally  in 
putting  to  Death  the  Accomplices  of 
Catiline.  Clodius  pulh'd  the  Affair 
fo  vigoroufly,  that  Cicero  foon  foun4 
he  had  undone  himfelf  in  not  making 
afe  of  C^far's  ofFere     He  fell  into  a 
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moft  unfnanly  Dejection,  changing  his 
Robe,  and  walking  about  the  Streets 
in  a  fordid  Habit,  to  move  the  Com- 
paflion  of  the  People,  while  Clodius 
infulted  and  reviled  him  for  his  want 
of  Spirit,  The  Senate  indeed,  and 
the  whole  Equellrian  Order,  gave 
him  all  the  Maries  he  could  defire  of 
Affedion  and  Concern,  but  the  Fac- 
tion againft  him  was  the  ftronger : 
Crajjus  was  his  Enemy  upon  many 
Accounts,  Cdtukis  was  dead,  Luctillus 
retired  from  Bufinefs :  Tomfey  was 
his  only  refource,  and  he  ftill  counted 
upon  fomc  return  for  the  many  Ser- 
vices he  had  done  him  in  the  courfe 
of  his  Adminiftration.  But  it  is  the 
juft  Puniihment  of  thofe  who  make 
themfelves  the  Tools  of  other  Men's 
Ambition,  That  whene'ver  the  hiU- 
refts  of  tiwfc  they  ferve  may  baffen 
U  demand  k,  they  are  fare  to  he  (a- 
mjked :  f^r  no  'very  amhitious  Man 
was  e^er  Grateful  any  further  than 
it  was  Ufsful  to  him  to  be  fo.  This 
piixra  moft  ciucily  experienced,  when 
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But  notwlthftanding  all  the  Pains  he 
took  to  foften  his  denial,  Ckero  was 
grievoufly   offended  at   it  •,  which  ill 
difpofition  of  his,    the    Enemies   of 
CatOy  particularly  *  defar^    omitted 
no    Endeavours   to   confirm.     Upon 
his  return  to  Rome  he  found  the  Civil 
War  juft  ready  to  break  out  between 
Hint  and    Tomfcy  :  This   extrcamly 
embarrafs^d  him,  for  he  was  very  de- 
firous  to  be   upon  good  Terms   with 
both,  and  both  equally  courted  him 
to  their  Party.    At  firft  he  attempted 
to  bring  them  to  fome   Agreement, 
but  he  foon  found   that  Defign   im- 
practicable ^  for  Ambition  which  had 
formerly   made  them   Friends,    now 
made  them    Enemies  :  Then  he  la- 
boured to  diffuade   Tompey  in    parti- 
cular from  hazarding  a  War,  by  re- 
prefenting  to  him   the   inequality  of 
their  Forces,  and  that  it  was  now  too 
late  to  quarrel  with  the  Man   whom 
he  himfelf  had  made  fo  ftrong  :  Thefe 
Arguments,  as  juft  and  reafonable  as 

they 
*  V.  L.  vii.  Ep.  I,  2. 
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they  Weire,  had  no  effed  upon  Toffi^ 
fey,  who  was  infatuated  with  a  vain 
Conceit   of  his   own    Power,  and   a 
falfe  Confidence  which  betray'd  him 
to  his  Ruiui     All  his  Efforts  towards 
preventing  a  Rupture  meeting  with 
no  Succefs,  Cicero   found    himfelf  in 
the  greateft  Perplexities  for  Which  of 
the   two  Factions   he  Ihould  declare. 
On  one  fide  he  faw  a  General  with- 
out Authority^  Troops  without  Obe- 
dience, negled  of  all  neceffary  Prepa* 
ration,  and  a  continual  Series  of  Mi* 
ftakes ;  on  the  other  an  adive  Leader^ 
a  well    difciplin'd  Army,  great  Cou- 
rage, and  admirable  Condud  :  which^ 
ever   got  the   better,  the   Common- 
wealth   was   almoft  equally   fure    of 
being  inflav'd.     That   this   was  the 
cafe  very  plainly  appears  from  many 
PalTages   in  his  Epiftles  to  y^tt/cusy 
where  he  fays,  That   let  the  Succefs 
of  the  Civil  War  be  what   it  would, 
the  Confcquenceof  it  would  certainly 
be  a  Tyrant.     I  fhail  only  cite  one 
which  is  in  the  7th  Letter  of  the  7th 
F  Book, 
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Book,  Deftigna^  inquisy  fottusquam 
Ser'v'tas :  nt  quid ?  Jl  'vicius  eris  fro- 
fcribare^  fl  mceris^  tamen  Servias. 
The  only  difference  was,  That  the 
Tyranny  of  Tompey  would  be  efta- 
blilhed  upon  the  Authority  of  the  Se- 
nate, and  Cafar  chofe  rather  to  build 
his  upon  the  Favour  of  the  People. 
Under  thefe  Difficulties  Cicero  re- 
mained fome  time,  in  a  moft  uneafy 
fituation  ;  at  laft  he  tells  Atticus  the 
Conclufion  of  all  his  Rcafonings  in 
the  following  Words  :  *  ^lid  ergo 
inquis  aEltirus  es  ?  Idem  quod  Te- 
en des  qua  Depulfa  fui  Generis  fe- 
qnufitttr  Greges :  Ut  Bos  Armentay 
.fic  ego  Bonos  Viros^  aut  eos  qtti  di- 
cuntiir  Boniy  fequar^  etiam  fi  Ruent. 
He  refolves  to  herd  with  his  own 
Kind,  that  is  to  follow  thofe  who 
had  the  Reputation  of  being  the  Ho- 
ned Party,  the  Majority  of  Senators, 
and  the  Men  whofe  Dignity  was 
moft  eminent  in  the  Commonwealth. 
But  though  he  had  taken  this  Refo- 

lution, 
*  L.7.  E.7. 
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lutlon,  he  delay 'd  a  good  while  to 
execute  it,  from  the  natural  Timidity 
of  his  Temper.  In  the  mean  time, 
fome  of  his  Friends  that  were  in  O- 
far's  Army  and  C^far  himfelf,  were 
very  earneft  with  him  to  ftand  Neu- 
ter at  leaft,  if  he  would  not  join  with 
them,  which  Gondud  they  pcrfuaded 
him  would  be  moil  for  his  Honour, 
as  well  as  infinitely  for  his  Advan- 
tage. But  Tomfey  prefs'd  him  to 
come  immediately  to  his  Camp,  and 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  let  him  fee,  that 
he  refented  the  Uncertainty  of  his 
Behaviour.  This  alarm'd  him,  and 
he  begun  to  think  it  ncceffary  to  de- 
clare himfelf  according  to  his  firft  In- 
tention, though  he  every  Day  faw 
more  reafon  to  apprehend  the  ill 
Succefs  of  their  Party.  But  what 
determin'd  him  at  laft  was  the  Seve- 
rity with  which  Tomfey  threaten'd  to 
proceed  againft  all  who  remain'd  Un- 
adive  and  Neuters  in  the  Qiiarrcl : 
*  Crudel'tter  minab'ttnr  Ot'wjis^  fays 

F  2  he 

*    Ad    Familiares,  L.  9.   E.  v.     ad    Varro- 
nem.  E.  vi.  L.  u. 
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he  in  a  Letter  to  one  of  his  Friends, 
And  in   another   to  Attictts   he  tells 
him,    That  the   leaft    he    {Attkus) 
would  fufFer  if  Tornfey  {liould  be  vic- 
torious, was  a  Confifcation  of  all  his 
Fortune  ;  and  that  as  many  as  conti-* 
nued   in  the   fame   Neutrality   niuft 
expe£t  to  come  off  no   better.     He 
himfelf  therefore  upon  the  Report  of 
fome  difadvantage  defar  lay  under 
in  Spain  (which  contrary  to  the  Ex^ 
pedation  of  his  Enemies  he  foon  fur- 
mounted)  fet  fail  and  joined  Tom  fey 
at  his  Camp  in  Greece^  who  receiv'd 
him  coldly,  as  knowing  he  came  thi- 
ther very  much  againft  his  Will.    He 
endeavoured   to   revenge    himfelf  by 
bitter    Railleries    upon   the  ill  ma- 
nagement of  their  Affairs,  and  fo  de- 
rided  the  Weaknefs  of  the    Party, 
that  it  drew  from  Tomfey  this  fevere 
Reproof,    Tafs  into  Ciefar'j   Camf^ 
0nd  then  you  will  give  over  Ridi- 
culing  us,  and  begin  to  Fear  us.     Ci- 
cero fo  far  follow'd  his  Advice,  that 
he  withdrew  hin;felf  before  the  Bat- 
tle 
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tie  of  Tharfalia^  and  immediately 
after  that  decifive  Adion  made  his 
Peace  with  the  Conqueror.  From 
that  time  to  the  Death  of  Cafar^  he 
led  a  moft  inglorious  and  difhonoura- 
ble  Life,  courting  the  Ufurper  whom 
in  his  Heart  he  hated,  with  the  molt 
abjed  and  fervile  Adulations,  en- 
tirely forgetting  the  Dignity  of  his 
former  Character,  and  not  even  hiding 
the  difgraceful  Circumftances  of  his 
prefent  fituation  by  a  prudent  and 
modeft  Retreat,  but  expofing  them 
to  the  Eyes  of  the  Publick,  and 
braving  the  Cenfures  of  Mankind. 
Yet  in  this  unworthy  and  contempti- 
ble Scene  of  Adion,  which  brought 
fuch  a  Cloud  upon  his  Reputation, 
one  Merit  he  ftill  preferved,  that  in 
his  Flatteries  to  C^far  he  fhew'd  a 
Regard  to  the  Interefts  of  his  Friends, 
and  the  Safety  of  thofe  who  had 
faithfully  ferved  the  Commonwealth. 
Such  a  Condud  fhews  there  were  yet 
fome  Sparks  of  Virtue  remaining  in 
him  5  and  though  it  does  not  attone 

for 
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for  the  mean  Homage  which  he  paid 
to  the  Tyrant  of  his  Country,  yet  it 
certainly  leflTens  the  Guilt  and  takes 
off  from   the   Infamy  of  his  Crime. 
The  Confpiracy  againft  Cafar  which 
was  form'd  and  executed  without  his 
Participation,  is  a  plain  Proof  how 
low  he  was  then  fallen  in  the  Opinion 
of  honeft  Men ;  for  who  was  fo  fit 
to  have  engaged  in  a  Defign  againft 
the  Life  of  an  Ufurper,  as  the  De- 
ftroyer  of  Catiline  and  his  Accom^ 
plices  ?  from   whom  could  the  Re- 
publicfc  fo  properly  expect  her  Free- 
dom, as  from  Him  who  had  before 
defended  it  in  fo  imminent  a  Danger  ? 
But  They  who  efpous'd  that  Caufe 
which  he  had  deferted,  fa  wand  knew 
that  he  had  no  longer  Spirit  enough 
for  fo  great  an   Undertaking  ;  and 
therefore    they   contented  themfelves 
with  requiring  his  Approbation  after^ 
wards,  which  they  were   fatisfied  he 
would    not   refufe   them    when    the 
Blow  was   ftruck  ;  and  then  indeed, 
as  they  expefted  he  would  do,  he  re- 
turned 
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turn'd  to  the  Maxims  of  his  former 
Policy,  and  his  Charader  in  fome 
meafure  recover*d  its  former  Luftre. 
He  entred  into  the  Interefts  of  the 
Confpirators,  and  did  them  all  the 
Service  he  was  able,  the  particular 
Inftances  of  which  it  will  not  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  mention  here.  But  when 
he  found  that  all  was  going  again  to 
Wreck  by  the  Cabals  of  Antony  and 
other  Friends  of  6'^y^/r,  when  Brutus 
and  the  other  Heads  of  the  Confpi- 
racy  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Vio- 
lence of  the  Conjundure  and  abandon 
Italy ^  he  too  judg'd  it  prudent  to  re- 
tire, and  took  Shipping  to  go  into 
Greece  \  but  meeting  with  contrary 
Winds,  he  was  driven  back  once  or 
twice  to  Ihore  \  by  which  delay,  time 
was  given  to  his  Friends  in  Rome  to 
acquaint  him  with  Antonf%  having 
made  a  Decree,  for  the  perpetual 
Abolifhment  of  the  Didatorfhip, 
which  Sylla  and  Cafar  had  made  io 
odious,  and  fome  other  popular  Ads, 
that  gave  them  hopes  he  would  re- 
turn 
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turn  to  his  Duty,  and  no  longer  hin* 
der  the  Reftoration  of  the  Common* 
wealth.  Being  thus  call'd  back  by, 
•what  he  terms  himfelf,  the  general 
Voice  of  his  Country,  and  looking 
upon  the  Accidents  which  had  de- 
lay'd  his  PafFage  as  miraculous  De* 
clarations  of  the  Will  of  Providence  to 
command  his  Return,  he  made  what 
hafte  he  could  to  Rome^  where  he 
was  received  by  the  whole  City  with 
uncommon  Honours.  But  the  good 
Opinion  he  had  conceived  of  Antony 
did  not  laft  long :  Some  harfh  Words 
he  fpoke  in  the  Senate  concerning 
him,  occafion'd  a  very  Iharp  R.eply, 
which  y^«r<?;/)'refenting,  loudly  threat* 
en'd  him  in  his  Oration,  and  accused 
him  as  an  Accomplice  of  defar's 
Murder.  Ctcero  from  that  Moment 
kept  no  Meafures  with  him,  but  arm- 
ing himfelf  with  all  the  Thunder  of 
his  Eloquence,  pour'd  forth  thofe 
terrible  Invedives  which  compell'd 
the  Senate  to  declare  War  upon  An- 
tony ^  and  foon  after  drove  him  out  of 

Jtaly^ 
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Italy*     This   was   certainly   a    very 
great  A£J:ion,  and  one  of  the   Ihining 
Parts  of  C7/^er<y's   Life;  but    pcffibly 
he  would  have  done  the   State   more 
Service    in  the  fituation    it  then  was, 
if  his  Aniniofity  againft  Antony  had 
been  lefs  Violent,  becaufe   it  precipi- 
tated the  execution  of  thofe  Defigns 
which  ended  in  the  Ruin  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; at  leaft  this  was  the  O- 
pinion  of  Brutus^  as  appears  by  fc- 
veral    Paifages   in  his   Letters.     But 
there  is  another  Part  of  his  Condud 
which  it    will   be  more  difficult   to 
know    how  to  juftify,    I   mean   his 
committing  the  Safety  of  the  Repub- 
lick  to  an  ambitious  Boy,  vvho  from 
the  near  Relation  he    bore  to  C^faf\ 
could  never  be   a   proper   Perfon    to 
defend  it  in  conjundion  with  his  Fa- 
ther's Murderers.     At   firil  indeed  it 
might    look    like    good    Policy,    to 
make  ufe   of  his  Credit  anioiig   the 
•Friends  and  Soldiers  of '■y?////^i'  Cafar, 
ag-ainft  the  more   formidable    Great- 
nds  oi  Mark  Antonys  but  when  he 
G  after- 
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afterwards  grew  fb  Powerful,  it  was 
a  moft  inconfiderate  and  fatal  Miftake 
to  continue  him  any  longer  in  Em- 
ployment, and  put  the  laft  Stake  of 
Liberty  into  the  Hands  of  one  who 
had  fo  great  Temptations  to  Betray 
it.  It  feems  OEia'dtus^  unexperlenc'd 
as  he  was,  had  difcover*d  the  Old 
Man's  weak  Side,  and  by  flattering 
and  perfuading  him  that  he  would 
always  ad  fubfervient  to  his  Autho- 
rity, had  engag'd  him  to  that  excef- 
five  Confidence  which  his  Friends 
faw  the  Danger  of  though  he  did  not. 
Briittis  in  particular,  whofe  Eyes 
were  ever  open  to  all  that  might  af- 
fcd  the  Commonwealth,  made  him 
ftrong  and  frequent  Inftances  to  have 
a  Care  of  fetting  up  one  Tyrant 
while  he  was  pulling  down  another  : 
But  when,  without  any  regard  to 
thefe  Rcmonftrances,  he  carried  his 
Servility  fo  far  as  even  to  lupplicate 
O^a-jhis  for  the  Lives  of  Brutus 
and  the  other  Confpirators,  That 
truly  great  and  free-fpirited  Roman 

could 
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could  not  help  venting  his   Indigna- 
tion  againft  him    in  *  two   Letters, 
one  to  Attkus^  and  the  other  to  Ci- 
cero himfelf,  which  are   at  the  fame 
time  the  nobleft  Monuments  of  the 
heroick    Virtue  of  him    that  wrote 
them,    and   the    moft    unanfwerable 
Condemnations     of     that     Conduct 
which  gave  occafion  to  them.     And 
indeed  he   had  too  much  Reafon  to 
lay.  That  C/c^r<?  acled   as  if  he  was 
not  fo  folllcltous  about  fecuring  the 
Liberty  of  his  Country,  as  to  chufc 
a  Mafter  who  would  be  favourable  to 
himfelf     But  what  moft  of  all  exas- 
perated  BruUis    was,    That   in  the 
Excefs  of  his  Complaifance  for  06fa' 
"j'ttiSj    he    had    even   reflecled    upon 
Cafca  whole  Caufe  had  beenefpoufcd 
by  him  with  fo  much  Warmth,  and 
upon  vvhofe  Adion  he  had  beftow'd 
fuch  high  Encomiums,  while  he  had 
Freedom  and  Courage  to  fpeak  his 
Mind.     Of  this  Brutus,   whofe  Re- 
putation was   ftrongly  linkt  to  that 
G   2  of 

*  Ep.  1 6,  17,  adBrutum. 
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of  Cafe  a,  molt  grievouOy  complains 
to  Attkus^  and  tells  him>  with  a  no- 
bk  Contempt,  That  thougfe  he"  and 
his  AfTociates,  in  the  gencvoiis  Deiign 
of  delivering  the  whole  World-  from 
Slavery,  did  not  boaft  fo  nwch  of  the 
Ides  of  March  as  Ckero  of  the  *  • 
Nones  of  December^  yet  their  Glory 
was  not  inferior  to  his,  nor  their  Ch^^ 
rasters  lefs  Sacred.  I  muft  tranfcribe 
both  the  Letters,  if  I  were  to  repeat 
all  the  admirable  Reproofs  which  they? 
contain  of  Cicero'^  Bafenefs  and  In* 
difcretion  in  fb  meanly  courting  the 
Enemy  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
for  having  planted  and  fupported  a 
Tyranny,  whofe  Roots  were  like  to 
ftrike  deeper,  and  grow  more  llrong- 
ly,  than  that  of  Antony ;,  which  he 
valued  himfelf  upon  having  attempted 
to  deftroy.  All  that  can  be  alledged 
in  his  Excufc  is,  That  he  believed  he 
fhould  be  able  to  deprive  Ocia'vhts-  of 
the  Power  be  had  given  him,    when 

the 

*  At  which  time  Cicero  quafh'tl  the  Confpi- 
facy  of  Catiline, 
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thelnterdl  of  the  State  fliould  require 
it :  There  are  fome  Paffages  in  the 
Hiftory  of  thofc  Times,  which  feeni 
to  favour  this  Suppofition,  and  eveni 
to  affare  tiSy  That  he  intended  doing 
ity  when  he  was  prevented  by  the 
fudden  Forming  of  the  Triumvirate^ 
tth  faid  that  Taufa,  who  received  aif 
mortal  Womnd  at  the  Battle  of  Mo-^ 
denay  deckred  at  his  dea'tfe,  to  the 
yoang  Cafar^'  That  tlie  Senate  only 
made  ule  of  him  as  an  Inftruilitnt  of 
fheir  Vengeance  upon^  Anfonyy  and 
tha^  they  Were  determii^ed  to  make 
him  the  nextSatrifice  to  the  Jcaloufy 
of  the  Republiek.  There  wa-s  ate 
an  Exprefliort  of  CicerO'  repoi^fed  to 
him,  in  which  by  an  Equivocation 
eafily  underftood,  there  was  inti- 
mated a  *  Deiign  to  cut  him^  off  as 
foonas  he  had  lerved  their  Turn^ 
upon  which,  he  openly  declared  that 
he  would  take  care  to' put  it   out  oF 

their 

*  Laudandum  Juvenem  Ornandum  Tollen- 
dum.  V.  Epif.  a  D.  Bruto  Lib.  xi.  ad  Fami- 
liares,  E.  20. 
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the  Genius  and  Learning  of  Rome 
were  funk  together  with  its  Conftitq^ 
tion.  Poetry  indeed,  and  other  Parts 
of  Literature  which  are  only  proper 
for  Amu(ement,  may  poflibly  flouri(h 
under  the  Smiles  of  an  Arbitrary 
Prince  \  but  Force  and  Solidity  of 
Reafoning,  or  a  Sublime  and  Com- 
manding Eloquence  are  inconfiftcnt 
with  flavifti  Reftraint,  or  timorous 
Dependancy. 
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Polite  Philofopher: 

O  R,    A  N 

ESSAY 

O    N 

THAT    ART, 

WHICH 

Makes  a  Man  happy  in  Himfelf,  and 
agreeable  to  Others. 

He  who  intinds  fadvife  the  Toung  and  Gay, 

Muji  quit  the  common  Read      •"•the  formal  Way, 

Which  Hum-drum  Pedants  take  to  make  Folks  vjifcy 

By  pra'ifing  Virtue,  and  decrying  Vice. 

Let  Parfons  tell  what  dreadful  Ills  will  fall 

Onfuch  as  lift  en  when  their  Pajftons  call: 

Wefromfuch  Things  our  Pupils  do  affrigbt^ 

Say  not  they're  Sins,  hut  that  they  are  Unpolite. 

Tojhew  their  Courage,  Beaus  wou'd  often  dare 

By  blackeji  Crimes  to  brave  old  Lucifer. 

But  who,  of  Breeding  nice,  of  Carriage  civily 

IVoi^d  trefpafs  on  good  Manners  for  the  Devily 

Or,  merely  to  dijplay  his  Want  of  Fear, 

Be  damn  d  hereafter,  to  be  laughed  at  here  ? 
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THE 

PREFACE. 

^  S  this  is  the  third  Time  this 
•*-^    little  Treatife  has  vijited  the 
Publick  from    the  Prefs^    it  feems 
but  a  Point  of  Decency  te  fay  fome- 
what  new  to  the  Publick  on  this  Oc- 
:afion.     The  Author -^  who  is  an  Of- 
ficer of  DiflinBion  in  his  Majeflys 
>ervicej   and  who    is  as  remarkable 
or  the  PraSlice^  as  for  the  Tafle  of 
"^olitenefsy    left  this    little  Treatife 
-ehind  him^    when  his  Duty  called 
nm  to  another  Climate^  to  fhift  for 
tfelf  and  has  never  taken  any  No- 
ice  of  it  fince. 

But  the  Editory  who  is  equally 
Satisfied  as  to  the  Merit  of  the 
Piecey  and  co7tcern  d  for  whatever 
was  the  Ijfue  of  its  Author  s  Brain^ 
took  care  to  revife^  and  fend  abroad 
another  Edition  ijt  his  Abfeitce^ 
which  the  Publick  receivd  as  fa- 
vourably as  the  frfl  ;    aiid  as  it  is 

now 
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norm  again  become  fcarce^  he  thinks 
he  cannot  Jhew  a  more  fenjible  Mark 
of  his  Attachment  to  the  Author^  or 
more  ufeful  Tejlimony  of  his  Inclina- 
tion to  oblige  the  Worlds  than  by 
fending  this  once  more  abroad. 

That  it  may  entertain^   all  who 
read  it  will  allow  ;  that  it  may  in'- 
flruEi^  very  few  can  difpute ;  ex- 
cept fuchy  as  from  a  froward  Dif-* 
pofition^  mijlake  Politenefs  for  Flat- 
tery  ;  and  cover  an   innate  Difpo- 
fition  to  Brutality y  under  the  Notion 
of  being  open  and  fincere.     The  Aca- 
demy   at    Thouloufe,    which    call 
themfelves    the  Academy    of  Floral 
Games,  have  this  Tear  lent  us  their 
Authority^    by   propofing    the  very 
SubjeSi  of   this  Treatife  for  their 
Prize y  which  they  lay  down  thus  : 
Of  the   Importance  of  the   Rules, 
which  ought  to  be  obferved  in  Con- 
verfation,   and  the  Mifchiefs  arifing 
from  the   too  common  Negledt  of 
them, 
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THE 

Polite  Philosopher,  ^c. 

ETHOD  requires  that,  in  my 
Entrance  on  this  Work,  Ifhould 
explain  the  Nature  of  that  Sci- 
ence to  which  I  have  given  the 
Name  of  Polite  Philosophy  j  and, 
tho'  I  am  not  very  apt  to  v^^rite  methodi- 
cally, yet,  I  think,  it  becomes  me,  on  this 
Occafion,  to  ihew  that  my  Title  is  fome- 
what  a  propos. 

Folks  who  are  fkilled  in  Greek  tell  us, 
that  Philofophy  means  no  more  than  the 
Love  of  Wijdom,  and  I,  by  the  Adjunction 
oi 'Polite^  \<  ould  be  understood  to  mean  that 
Sort  of  Wifdoin  which  teaches  Men  to  be 
at  Peace  in  themfelves,  and  neither  by  their 
Words  or  Behaviour  to  difturb  the  Peace  of 
others. 

B  ACADE- 
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Academical  •  Criticks  nny,  perhaps, 
expe6l  that  I  (hould,  at  leaii:,  quote  fome 
Greek  Sage  or  other,  as  the  Patron  of  that 
Kind  of  Knowledg^c  which  I  am  about  to 
reftore  j  and,  as  I  pique  my  feif  on  ohhging 
every  Man  in  his  Way,  I  (hall  put  them  in 
mind  of  one  ARISTIP  FU!S,  who  was 
Profeffor  of  Polite  Philofophy  at  Syraciife, 
in  the  Days  of  the  famous  King  Dionyfms, 
in  whofe  Favour  he  fiood  higher  than  even 
Plato  himfclf.  Should  they  go  farther, 
and  demand  an  Account  of  his  Tenets,  I 
muft  turn  them  over  to  Horace^  v^^ho  has 
comprifed  them  all  in  one  Line. 

Ow;z/j  Ariftippum  decuit  color  ^  et  flatus^  et  res. 

Secure  his  Soul preferv^d  a  conflant  Frame, 
Thro'  ev'ry  varying  Scene  of  Life  the  fame. 

In  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  this 
wife  Man  enjoyed  all  the  Delights  that 
would  have  fatisiied  a  fenfual  Mind  ;  but  it 
was  the  Ufe  of  thefe  which  fliewed  him  a 
true  Philofopher  :  He  was  temperate  in 
them,  while  he  pofTefTed  them,  and  eafy 
without  them.,  when  they  were  no  longer 
in  his  Power.  In  a  Word,  he  had  the  In- 
tegrity of  Dioge?2es,  without  his  Churlifli- 
nefs  ;  and,  as  his  Wifdom   was    ufefui   to 

him- 
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io  it  rencii 
rea  of  the  World. 


himfelf,  io  it  render'd  him  agreeable  to  the 


ARISriPFUSh?.d  many  Pupils,  but 
for  the  len-ular  Succeffion  in  his  School,  it 
has  either  not  been  recorded  by  the  G?'eek 
Writers,  or,  at  leaf!:,  by  any  of  them  t'hiithave 
come  to  my  Hands.  Among  the  Romans^ 
indeed,  this  Kind  of  Knowledge  was  in  the 
higheft  Efteem,  and  that  at  the  Time  when 
the  R'::putanon  of  the  Common-wealth  was 
at  its  greatell  Height.  Scipio  was  lefs  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  Laurels  he  acquir'd  from 
foreign  Conquefts,  than  by  the  Myrtle  Gar- 
land he  wore  as  a  ProfefTor  in  this  Art. 
The  familiar  Letters  of  Cicero  are  fo  many 
fhort  Lecftures  in  our  Science,  and  the  Life 
olFomponius  Atticus^  a  Praxis  only  on  Fo- 
lite  Philofopby. 

I  would  not  be  fufpe(fl:ed  to  mention  thefe 
great  Names,  with  an  Intent  to  difplay  my 
Learning  ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  write  a  Sa- 
tyr on  the  Age  :  All  I  aim  at,  is  to  con- 
vince the  Beaux  Efprits  of  our  Times,  that 
what  I  teach  they  may  receive  vvdthout  Dif- 
paragement,  fince  they  tread  thereby  in  the 
lame  Road  with  the  greateft  Heroes  of  An  - 
tiquity  ;  and,  in  this  Way,  at  leaft,  emu- 
late the  Characfters  of  Alexander  and  Cajar, 
Qr^  if  th  >fe  old-falliion'u  Com mnnders.  ex- 
cite not  their  Ambition,  I  will  venture  ta 
B  2  affure^ 
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allure  them,  that,  in  this  Track  only,  they 
will  be  able  to  approach  the  immortal  Prince 
Eugene^  who,  glorious  from  his  Courage, 
and  amiable  from  his  Clemency,  is  yet  lefs 
diflinguifhed  by  his  Rank^  than  by  his  Po- 
litenefs^ 

After  naming  Prince  Eugene^  it  would 
debafe  my  Subject  to  add  another  Example  ; 
I  (hall  proceed  therefore  to  the  taking  No- 
tice of  fuch  Qualities  of  the  Mind,  as  are 
requifite  for  my  Pupils  to  have,  previous  to 
the  Receipt  of  thefe  Inflructions. 

But,  as  Vanity  is  one  of  the  greateft  Im- 
pediments in  the  Road  of  a  Polite  Philofo- 
pher,  and,  as  he  who  takes  upon  him  to  be 
a  Preceptor^  ought,  at  leaft,  not  to  give  an 
ill  Example  to  his  Scholars,  it  will  not  be 
improper  for  me  to  declare,  that,  in  com- 
poling  this  Piece,  I  had  in  my  Eye  that 
Precept  of  Seneca^  Hac  alns  die,  ut  dum 
diets  audias^  ipfe  fcribe^  lit  diim  fcripferis 
le^ai.  Which,  for  the  fake  of  the  Ladies, 
I  ihall  tranflate  into  Englifi  j  and  into  Verfe, 
that  1  may  gratify  my  own  Propenfity  to 
Rhyming. 

Speaking  to  others,  "xkat  you  diBate  hear ; 
And  learn  yoiirfelf,  while  teaching  you  appear. 

Thus 
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Thus  you  fee. me  ftrlpt  of  the  ill-o'oey'd 
Authority  of  a  Pedagogue,  and  are,  for  the 
future,  to  confider  me  only  as  a  School-fel- 
low playing  the  Mafter,  that  we  may  the 
better  conquer  the  Difficulties  of  our  Tafk. 

To  proceed  then  in  the  Charadler,  which, 
for  my  own  fake,  as  well  as  yours,  I  have 
put  on,  let  me  remind  you  in  the  firft 
Place  : 

That  Reafoji,  however  antique  you  may 
think  it,  is  a  Thing  abfolutely  neceffary  in 
the  Compofition  of  him  who  endeavours  at 
acquiring  a  philofopbic  ToUtenefs  ;  and  let 
us  receive  it  as  a  Maxim,  that,  without  Rea- 
fin,    there's  no  being  a  Fine  Gentleman. 

However,  to  foften,  at  the  fame  Time 
that  we  yield  to  this  Conftraint,  I  tell  my 
blooming  Audience  with  Pleafure,  that  Rea- 
fin^  like  a  Fop's  Under-waiflcoat,  may  be 
vi^ore  out  of  Sight,  and,  provided  it  be  but 
worn  at  all,  I  fhall  not  quarrel  with  them, 
tho'  Vivacity,  like  a  laced  Shirt,  be  put 
over,  to  conceal  it  :  For,  to  purfue  the 
Comparifon,  our  Minds  fuffer  no  lefs  from 
Indifiretion^  than  our  Bodies  from  the  Inju- 
ries of  Weather. 

Next 
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Next  to  this,  another  out-of-the-way 
QuaUhcation  muft  be  acquired,  and  that  is 
Cahnnefs.  Let  not  the  Smarts  of  the  Uni- 
verfity,  the  Sparks  of  the  Side-Boxes,  or 
the  genteel  Flutterers  of  the  Drawing-room, 
imagine,  that  I  will  deprive  them  of  thofe 
elevated  Enjoyments,  drinking  Tea  with  a 
Toajl^  gallanting  a  Fan^  or  roving,  like  a 
Butterfly,  through  a  Parterre  of  Beauties  : 
No,  1  am  far  from  being  the  Author  of 
fuch  fcvere  Inftitutions  ;  but  am,  on  the 
contrary,  willing  to  indulge  them  in  their 
Pleafures,  as  long  as  they  preferve  their 
Senfes.  By  which  I  would  be  underftood 
to  mean,  v/hile  they  a6t  in  Charader,  and 
fufier  not  a  fond  Inclination,  an  afpiring 
Vanity,  or  a  giddy  Freedom,  to  tranfport 
them  into  the  doing  any  Thing,  which 
may  forfeit  prefent  Advantages,  or  entail 
upon  them  future  Pain. 

I  fhall  have  frequent  Occafion,  in  the 
following  Pages,  to  Hiew,  from  Examples, 
of  what  mighty  Ufe  Reajon,  and  an  tmdif- 
turbed  Tetnper^  are  to  Men  of  great  Com- 
merce in  the  World,  and  therefore  fhall  in- 
fifl  no  farther  on  them  here. 

The  laft  Difpofition  of  the  Soul  which  I 
fhall  mention,  as  necefluiry  to  him  who  would 
become  a  Proficient  in  this  Science,  is  Good- 
Nature^ 
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Nature,  a  Quality,  which,  as  Mr.  Dry  den 
laid  in  a  Dedication  to  one  of  the  beft-na- 
tur'd  Men  of  his  Time,  defcrves  the  higheft 
Efteem,  tho'  from  an  unaccountable  De- 
pravity both  of  Tafle  and  Morals,  it  mt.ets 
with  the  lead.  For  can  there  be  any  Thing 
more-  amiable  in  human  Nature,  than  to 
think,  to  fpeak,  and  to  do,  whatever  Good 
lies  in  our  Power  unto  all  ?  No  Man  who 
looks  upon  the  Sun,  and  who  feels  that 
Chearfiilnefs  which  his  Beams  infpire,  but 
would  rather  wifli  himfeif  like  fo  glorious  a 
Being,  than  to  refemble  the  T'yger,  how- 
ever formidable  for  its  Fiercenefs,  or  the 
Serpent  hated  for  his  Hifling,  and  dreaded 
for  his  Sting.  Good^Nature  may,  indeed, 
be  made  almoft  as  difFuiive  as  Day-light ; 
but  fhort  are  the  Ravages  of  the  Tyger,  inno- 
cent the  bite  of  a  Serpent,  to  the  Vengeance 
of  a  cankered  Heart,  or  the  Malice  of  an  e?2- 
'oenomed  T^ongiie.  To  this  let  me  add  ano- 
ther Argument  in  Favour  of  this  Benevo- 
lence  of  Soul,  and  farther  Perfuafions  will,  I 
flatter  myfelf,  be  unneceffary  :  Good-Nature 
adorns  every  Perfedion  a  Man  is  Mafter 
of,  and  throws  a  Veil  over  every  Blemifh 
which  would  otherwife  appear.  In  a  Word, 
like  a  Jkilfiil  Pamter,  it  places  his  Virtues 
in  the  faireft  Light,  and  cafts  all  his  Foibles 
into  Shade. 

Thus 
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Thus,  in  a  few  Words,  Senfe^  Moderation, 
and  Sweeifiefs  are  eiTential  to  a  Polite  Phiio- 
fopher  :  And  if  you  think  you  can't  acquire 
theje,  even  lay  my  Book  afide  -,  but  before 
you  do  that,  indulge  me  yet  a  Moment 
longer.  Nature  denies  the  firft  to  few,  the 
fecond  is  in  every  Man's  Power,  and  no 
Man  need  be  without  the  laft,  v/ho  either 
values  general  Ejfteem,  or  is  not  indifferent 
to  publick  Hate.  For,  to  fay  Truth,  what 
is  necelfary  to  make  an  honell:  Man,  pro- 
perly applied,  would  make  a  polite  One  ; 
and  as  almoft  everv  one  would  take  it  amifs, 
if  we  {hculd  deny  him  the  hril  Appellation, 
io  you  may  perceive  from  thence,  how  few 
there  are,  who,  but  from  their  own  Indif- 
cretion,  may  deferve  the  fecond.  It  is 
Want  of  Attention,  not  Capacity,  which 
leaves  us  fo  many  Brutes  j  and,  I  flatter  my 
felf,  there  will  be  fewer  of  this  Species,  if 
any  of  them  ctn  be  prevailed  on  to  read 
this  Piece.  A  Dcfcription  of  their  Faults  is 
to  fuch  the  fitted:  Lecture,  for  few  Mon- 
gers there  are  who  can  bear  viewing  them- 
felves  in  a  Glafs. 

Our  Follies^  when  difplafd^  ourfehes  affright^ 
Few  are  fo  bad^  to  bear  the  hideous  Sight. 
Mankiiid^  in  Herds,  thro'  Force  ofCuftomfiray^ 
Mijlead  each  other  into  Error's  Way ; 
Piirfue  the  Road,  forgetful  of  the  End, 
Sin  by  Mijiake^  and  without  "Thought  offend. 

My 
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My  Readers  who  have,  perhaps,  been 
many  of  them  accaftomed  to  think  Polite- 
nefs  rather  an  ornamental  AccompHfhment, 
than  a  Thing  nec^flary  to  be  acquired  in 
order  to  an  eafy  and  happy  Life,  may, 
from  thence,  pay  lefs  Attention  than  my 
Inftrudions  require,  unlefs  I  can  convirxe 
them  they  are  in  the  Wrong.  In  order  to 
which,  I  mail  put  them  in  mind,  that  the 
Tranquillity,  and  even  Felicity  of  our  Days, 
depends  as  lirongly  on  fmall  Things,  as  on 
great  ;  of  which  Men  may  be  eafiiy  con- 
vinced, if  they  but  reflect  how  great  Un- 
eafinefs  they  have  experienced  from  crofs 
Accidents,  altho'  they  related  but  to  Tr/- 
Jles  ;  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  remember, 
that  Dijqiiiet  is,  of  all  others,  the  greateft 
Evil,  let  it  arife  from  what  it  will. 

Now,  in  the  Concerns  of  Life,  as  in 
thefe  oi Fortune,  Numbers  are  brought  into, 
what  are  called,  bad  Circumftances,  from 
fmall  Negiecfls,  rather  than  from  any  great 
Errors  in  material  Affairs.  People  are  too 
apt  to  think  lightly  of  Shillings  and  Pence, 
forgetting  that  they  are  the  conftituent 
Parts  of  a  Pound,  until  t^t  Deficiency  in 
the  greater  Article,  fliew  them  their  Mif- 
take,  and  convince  them,  by  fatal  Expe- 
rierxe,  of  a  Truth,  which  they  might  have 
C  learned 
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learned  from  a  little  Attention,  njiz.  that  great 
Sums  are  made  up  of  fmall. 

Exactly  parallel  to  this,  is  that  wrong 
Notion  which  many  have,  that  nothing 
more  is  due  from  them  to  their  Neighbours, 
than  what  refults  from  a  Principle  of  Ho- 
neily,  which  commands  us  to  pay  our  Debts, 
and  forbids  us  to  do  Injupes :  Whereas  a 
Thoufand  little  Civilities,  Cojnplacencies^ 
and  Endca'voiirs  to  give  others  Pleafure,  are 
requifite  to  keep  up  the  Relifli  of  Life,  and 
procure  us  that  Affection  and  Efleem,  which 
every  Pvlan,  who  has  a  Senfe  of ^  it,  mufl 
defire.  And  in  the  right  Timing,  and  dif- 
creet  Management  of  thefe  FiinBilios,  con- 
fids  the  Elfence  of  what  we  CiiU  Polite- 
nefs. 

Ho"jD  172am  blow  the  general  Rules  of  Art, 
F/bich  iinto  Tablets  human  Form  tjnpart  ? 
How  many  can  ciepiB  the  rifing  Brow, 
The  I^ofe,  the  Mouth,  and  eifry  Feature  Jhew  f 
Can,  in  their  Colours,  imitate  the  Skin, 
And,  by  the  Force  of  Fire,  can  fix  them  in. 
Tct,  in^ben  'tis  done,  unpleafing  to  the  Sight, 
T'Ijo'  like  the  FiSiure,  fir  ikes  not  with  Delight : 
'Tis  Z  INK  alone  gives  the  enamelled  Face ^ 
yl  polijh'd  Sweetnefs,  and  a  glojjy  Grace. 

EXAMPLES  have,  generally  fpeaking, 
c;reiitcr  Force  tlian  Precepts  -,  I  will  therefore 

delineate 
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delineate  the  Chara(!?ters  of  Honorius  and 
Garcia,  two  Gentlemen  of  my  Acquain- 
tance, whofe  Humours  I  have  pcrfedily  con- 
fidered,  and  fhall  reprefent  them  without 
the  lea  ft  Exaggeration. 

HONORIUS  is  a  Perfon  equally  dillin- 
guifhed  by  his  Birth  and  Fortune.  He  has, 
naturally,  Good  Senfe,  and  that  too  hath 
been  improved  by  a  regular  Education. 
His  Wit  is  lively,  and  his  Morals  without  a 

Stain. Is  not  this  an  amiable  Character  ? 

Yet  Honorius  is  not  beloved.  He  has,  fome 
Way  or  other,  contracted  a  Notion,  that  it 
is  beneath  a  Man  of  Honour  to  fall  below 
the  Height  of  Truth  in  any  Degree,  or  any 
Occalion  whatfoever.  From  this  Principle, 
he  fpeaks  bluntly  what  he  thinks,  without 
regarding  the  Company  who  are  by.  Some 
Weeks  ago,  he  read  a  Lecture  on  female 
Hypocrify  before  a  married  Couple,  tho' 
the  Lady  was  much  fufpeded  on  that  Head. 
Two  Hours  after,  he  fell  into  a  v^arm  De- 
clamation agalnfl:  Simony  and  Prieftcraft^  be- 
fore two  Dignitaries  of  the  Church.  And, 
from*  a  continued  Courfe  of  this  Sort  of  Beha- 
viour, hath  rendred  1  i;rif^lf  dreaded  as  a  Mo-» 
nitor,  inilead  of  being  clleemed  as  a  Friend. 

GARCIA,  on  the  contrary,  came  into 

the  World  under  the  greatcft  Difidvantagts. 

His  Birth  was  mean,  and  liis  Fortune  not 

C  2  to 
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to  be  mentioned  :    Yet,  tho*  he   is   fcarce 
Forty,  he  has  acquired  a  handfom  Eftate  in 
the  Country,    and  lives  on    it  with  more 
Reputation,  than  moft  of  his  Neighbours. 
Wiiile  a  Servitor  at  the  Univerfity,  He,  by 
his  Affiduities,  recommended  himfelf  to   a 
noble  Lord,  and  thereby  procured  a  Place  of 
Fifty  Pounds  a  Year  in  a  publick  Office. 
His  Behaviour  there   made  him   as   many 
Friends  as  there  were  Perfons  belonging  to 
that   Board.     His  Readinefs  in  doing  Fa- 
vours gained  him  the  Hearts  of  his  Inferiors, 
his  Deference'  ior  thofe  in  the  higheft  Cha- 
radters  in  the  Office,    procured  him  their 
good  Will,   and   the  Complacency  he  ex- 
prefs'd  towards  his  Equals,  and  thofe  imme- 
diately above  him,  made  them  efpoufe  his 
Intereft  with  almofl  as  much  Warmth  as 
they  did  their  own.     By  this  Management, 
in  Ten  Years  tim.e,  he  rofe  to  the   Poffef- 
fion  of  an  Office,  which  brought  him  in  a 
Thoufand  Pounds  a  Year  Salary,  and  near 
double  as  much  in  Perquifites.     Affluence 
hath  made  no  Alteration  in  his  Manners. 
The  fame   Eafmefs  of  Difpofition  attends 
him  in  that  Fortune  to  which  it  has  raifed 
him,  and  he  is,  at  this  Day,  the  Delight  of 
all  who  know  him,  from  an  Art  he  has  of 
perfwading  them,   that  their  Pleafures  and 
their  Interefts  are  equally  dear  to  him  with 
his  own.     Who,  if  it  were  in  his  power, 
would  refufe  what  Ho?iorius  poflefTes  ?    and 

v.'ho 
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^vho  wouiJ  not  wilh  that  Poffeffion  accom- 
panied with  Garcia'^  Difpofition  ? 

I  flatter  my  felf,  that,  by  this  Time, 
moll  of  my  Readers  have  acquired  a  tolerable 
Idea  of  Politmefsy  and  a  jull:  Notion  of  its 
Ufe  in  oai  Paffage  through  Life :  I  muft, 
however,  caution  them  of  one  Thing,  that, 
under  Pretence  of  Politenefs,  they  fall  nei- 
ther into  a  Contempt  or  Careleflhefs  of 
Science, 

A  Man  may  have  much  Learning  without 
being  a  Pedant  :  Nay,  it  is  necefiary  that 
he  fhould  have  a  confiderable  Stock  of 
Knowledge  J  before  he  can  be  Polite.  The 
Glofs  is  never  given  till  the  Work  is  finiflied  ; 
without  it,  the  beft  wrought  Piece  looks 
clumfy  :  But  Varnifh  over  a  rough  Board 
is  a  prepofterous  Daub.  In  a  Word,  that 
Rule  of  Horace,  Mifcere  utile  diilci,  fo  of- 
ten quoted,  can  never  be  better  applied, 
than  in  the  prefcnt  Cafe,  where  neither  of 
the  Qualities  can  fubfifl  without  the  other. 

With  Brefs,  for  once,  the  Rule  of  Life  'we'll 

place. 
Cloth  is  plain  Senfe,  and  poliJlS  dBreedingLace^ 
Men  may\  in  both,  mijiake  the  t?ue  Dejign, 
Fools  oft  a7'e  taivdry,  when  they  would  be  fine. 
An  equal  Mixture,  both  of  Ufe  and  Show, 
From  giddy  Fops,  points  the  acco??iplifdBcau. 

HAVING 
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HAVING  now  gone  through  the  Tr^e- 
cognita  of  Polite  Philofophy^  'tis  requifite  we 
lliould  defcend  with  greater  Particularity  in- 
to its  feverai  Branches. 

For  tho*  RxaBneJs  would  not  be  of  a 
Piece,  either  wiih  the  Nature  or  Intent  of 
this  Work,  yet  fome  Order  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  becaufe  nothing  is  more  unpolite 
than  to  be  obfcure.  Some  Philofophers 
have,  indeed,  prided  themfelves  in  a  myjie' 
rious  Way  of  Speaking,  wrapping  their 
Maxims  in  fo  tough  a  Coat,  that  the  Kernel, 
when  found,  feldom  atoned  for  the  Pains 
of  the  Finder. 

The  polite  Sage  thinks  in  quite  a  diffe- 
rent Way.  Perfpictiity  is  the  Garment  in 
which  his  Conceptions  appear  ;  and  his 
Sentiments,  if  they  are  of  any  Ufe,  carry 
this  additional  Advantage  with  them,  that 
fcarce  any  Labour  is  required  in  attaining 
them.  Graver  Difcourfes,  like  Galenical 
Medicines,  are  often  formidable  in  their 
Figure,  and  naufeous  in  their  Tafte.  Lec- 
tures from  a  Dodlor  in  our  Science,  like  a 
chymical  Extrad:ion,  convey  Knowledge,  as 
it  were,  by  Drops,  and  reflore  Senfe,  as 
the  other  does  Health,  without  the  Appa- 
ratus of  Phyfick. 

Harjh 
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Harjh  to  the  Hearty  and  grating  to  the  Ear, 
Who  can  Reprooj\  without  ReluStance,  hear? 
Why  againji  Priejis  the  general  Hate  Jo  Jirong, 
But  that  they  JJoew  us  all  we  do  is  wrong? 
Wit  well  apply  d^    does  weightier  Wifdom 

right. 
And  gives  us  Knowledge,    while  it  gives 

Delight. 
Thus  on  the  Stage  we,  with  Applaufe,  behold. 
What  woud  have  paiiid  us  Jrom  the  Pulpit 

told. 

IT  is  now  Time  to  apply,  what  we  have 
already  advanced,  to  tliofe  Points  in  which 
they  may  be  the  mod  ufeful  to  us  5  and 
therefore  we  will  begin  by  coniidering  what 
Advantage  the  Practice  of  them  will  procure, 
in  refpedt  to  thofe  Three  Things,  which 
are  efteemed  of  the  greateft  Confequence 
in  the  general  Opinion  of  the  World.  This 
leads  me,  in  the  firft  Place,  to  explain  the 
Sentiments  and  Conduct  of  a  Polite  Phi- 
lofophcr,  in  regard  to  Religion,  1  am  not 
ignorant,  that  there  are  a  Multitude  of  thofe 
who  pafs  both  on  the  World,  and  on 
themftlves,  for  very  Polite  Perfons,  who 
look  on  this  as  a  Topick  below  their  Notice. 
Religion,  fay  they  with  a  Sneer,  is  the  Com- 
paiiioii  of  melancholy  Minds ;  but,  for  the 
gayer  Part  of  the  World,  it  is  ill  Manners 
to   mention    it  amongff   them.     Be   it   ^o. 

But 
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But  give  mc  leave  to  add,  that  there  is  no 
ranker  Species  of  ill  Breeding,  than  fpeaking 
of  it  farcaftically,  or  with  Contempt. 

"  RELIGION,  ftriaiy  fpeaking,  means 
*'  that  Worfliip  which  Men,  from  a  Senfe 
"  of  Duty,  pay  to  that  Beings  unto  whom 
'*  they  owe  their  own  Exiltence,  with  all 
"  thofe  Bleffings  and  Benefits  which  attend 
««  it." 

Let  a  Man  but  refledl  on  this  Definition, 
and  it  will  be  impoflible  for  him  not  to  per- 
ceive, that  treating  this  in  a  ludicrous  W..y, 
muft  not  only  be  unpolite,  but  fhocking. 
Who,  that  has  a  Regard  for  a  Man,  would 
not  ftart  at  the  Thoughts  of  faying  a  bafe  ^ 
Thing  of  his  Father  before  him  ?  And  yet,  '* 
what  a  Diftance  is  there  between  the  Notion 
of  a  Father  and  a  Creator  !  Since  therefore 
no  farther  Arguments  are  necefiiiiry  to  prove 
the  Inconfiftence  between  Raillery  and  Re- 
ligion, what  can  be  more  cogent  to  a  Polite 
Man,  than  thus  fhewing,  that  fuch  Djf- 
courfes  of  his  would  be  mal  a  propos  "^ 

Thus  much  for   thofe  who   might  be 

guilty  of  Unpolitenefs,  with  refped:   to  Re- 

ligion    in    general,    a   Fault   unaccountably 

common  in  an  Age  which  pretends  to  be  lo 

Polite. 

As 
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A  s  to  particular  Religions,  or  rather  Te- 
nets in  Religion,  Men  are  generally  warm  in 
them,  from  one  of  thefe  two  Reafons,  viz, 
Tendernefs  of  Confcience,  or  a  high  Senfe 
of  their  own  Judgments.  Men  of  plain 
Parts,  and  honeft  Difpofitions,  look  on  Sal- 
vation as  too  ferious  a  Thing  to  be  jefted 
with  ;  A  Folite  Man  therefore  will  be  cau- 
tious of  offending  upon  that  Head,  becaufe 
he  knows  it  will  give  rtie  Perfon,  to  whom 
lie  fpeaks,  Fain^  a  Thing  ever  oppolite  to 
the  Character  of  a  poUJhed  Philofopher.  The 
latter  Reafon,  which  I  have  aiiigned  for 
Mens  Zeal  in  religious  Matters,  may  feem 
to  have  lefs  Weight  than  the  firft  ;  but  he 
w,ho  confiders  it  attentively,  will  be  of  ano- 
ther Opinion.  Men  of  fpeculative  Religion, 
who  are  fo  from  the  Conviction  rather  of 
their  Heads  than  their  Hearts,  are  not  a 
grain  lefs  vehement  than  the  real  Devotees. 
He  who  fays  a  flight,  or  a  fevere  Thing 
of  their  Faith,  feems,  to  them,  to  have 
thereby  undervalued  their  Underflandings, 
and  will,  confequently,  incur  their  Avcrfion, 
which  no  Man  of  common  Senfe  v/ould  ha- 
zard for  a  lively  Expreffion,  much  lefs  a 
Perfon  of  good  Breeding,  who  (hould  make 
it  hie  chief  Aim  to  be  vv^ell  with  all.  As  a 
Mark  of  my  own  Politenejs^  I  will  here 
take  leave  of  this  SubjeCl,  iince,  by  drop- 
ping it,  I  (hall  oblige  the  gay  Part  of  my 
D  Readers, 
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Readers,  as,  I  flatter  my  felf,  I  have  al- 
ready done  the  graver  Part,  from  my  Man- 
ner of  treating  it. 

Like  fome  grave  Matron  of  a  noble  Line, 
With  awful  Beauty  does  Religion  Jhine. 
fuji  Senfe  fjould    teach  us    to  revere    the 

Dame ; 
A^or,  by  imprudent  fefts^  to  fpot  her  Fame. 
In  common  Life  you'll  own   this  Reasoning 

right. 
That  none  but  Fools  in  grofs  abufe  Delight  : 
Then  ufe  it  here nor  think  our  Caution 

vain. 
To  be  polite.  Men  need  not  be  profane, 

NEXT  to  their  Concerns  in  the  other 
World,  Men  are,  ufually,  moft  taken  up 
with  the  Concerns  of  the  Publick  here. 
The  Love  of  our  Country  is  among  thofe 
Virtues,  to  vi^hich  every  Man  thinks  he 
fhouid  pretend  :  And  the  Way  in  which 
this  is  generally  flievvn,  is  by  falling  into, 
what  we  call,  Parties  ;  where,  if  a  large 
Share  of  good  Senfe  allay  not  that  Heat, 
which  is  naturally  contracted  from  fuch 
Engagements,  a  Man  foon  falls  into  all  the 
Violences  of  FaBion,  and  looks  upon  every 
one  as  his  Enemy,  who  does  not  exprefs 
himfeif  about  the  public  Good  in  the  fame 
Terms  he  does.  This  is  a  har(h  Pidure, 
but  it  is  a  juft  one,  of  the  far  greater  Part 

of 
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of  thofe  who  are  warm  in  political  Difpates. 
A  Polite  Man  will  therefore  fpeak,  as  fel- 
dom  as  he  can,  on  Topicks,  where,  in  a 
mixt  Company,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
fay  any  Thing  that  will  pleafe  all. 

To  fay  Truth,  Patriotifm^  properly  fo 
called,  is,  perhaps,  as  fcarce  in  this  Age,  as 
in  any  that  has  gone  before  us.  Men  appear 
to  love  themfelves  fo  well,  that  it  feems 
not  altogether  credible,  they  fliould,  at 
every  Turn,  prefer  their  Country's  Interefl 
to  their  own.  The  Thing  looks  noble  in- 
deed, and  therefore,  like  a  becoming  Ha- 
bit, every  Body  would  put  it  on.  But  this 
is  Hypocrify,  you'll  fay,  and  therefore 
fhould  be  deteSied  I  Here  the  Polite  Phi^ 
hfoper  finds  new  Inducements  to  Cau^ 
tion  :  Sore  Places  are  always  tender,  and 
People  at  a  Mafquerade  are  in  Pain,  if 
you  do  any  Thing  which  may  difcover 
their  Faces. 

Our  Philofophy  is  not  intended  to  make 
a  Man  that  four  Monitor  who  points  out 
Folks  Faults,  but  to  make  them  in  love 
with  their  Virtues,  that  is,  to  make  himfelf 
and  them  eajy  while  he  is  with  them,  and 
to  do,  or  fay  nothing,  which,  on  Reflec- 
tion, may  make  them  lefs  his  Friends  at 
their  next  Meeting. 

D  2  Let 
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Let  us  explain  this  a  little  farther.  The 
Rules  we  offer  are  intended  rather  to  guide 
Men  in  Company^  than  wh-n  Alone :  What 
we  advance  tends  not  fo  diredly  to  amend 
People's  Hearts,  as  to  regulate  their  Con- 
duit ;  a  Matter  which  we  have  already  de- 
mon ftrated  to  be  of  no  fmall  Importance. 
Yet  I  beg  you'll  obferve,  that  tho'  Morality 
be  not  immediately  our  Subjedl,  we  are  far, 
however,  from  requiring  any  thing  in  our 
Pupils  contrary  thereto. 

A  Polite  Man  may  yet  be  religious ^  and, 
if  his  Reafon  be  convinced,  attached  to  any 
Interefl  which,  in  his  Opinion,  fuits  beft 
with  that  of  the  Publick,  provided  he  con- 
forms thus  far  to  our  Syjiem,  that,  on  no 
Occafion,  he  trouble  others  with  the  Arti- 
cles of  his  religious  Creed^  or  political  En- 
gagements  j  or,  by  any  Stroke  of  Wit  or 
Railery,  hazard  for  a  Laugh,  that  Difpofi- 
tion  of  Mind,  which  is  ablolutciy  neceflary 
to  make  Men  eafy  when  together. 

Were  I,  indeed,  to  indulge  my  own 
Sentiments,  I  fhould  fpeak  yet  with  greater 
Freedom  on  this  Subjed: :  Since  there  is  fb 
vail  a  Difproportion,  when  we  come  to  com- 
pare thole  wliQ  have  really  either  a  Concern 
in  the  Government,  or  the  Service  of  their 
Countiy  more  particularly  at  Heart,  and  the 

Men 
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Men  who  pretend  to  either ^  merely  from  a 
Defire  of  appearing  of  fome  Confequence 
themfelves.  We  ought,  certainly,  to  avoid 
making  one  of  this  Number,  and  aim,  ra- 
ther, at  being  quiet  within  ourfelves,  and 
agreeable  to  thofe  among  whom  we  live, 
let  their  political  Notions  be  what  they  will : 
Inafmuch  as  this  is  a  dired:  Road  to  Happi- 
neis,  which  all  Men  profefs  they  would 
reach,  if  they  could.  Pomponius  Atticus, 
whofe  Character  appears  fo  amiable,  from 
the  concurring  Teftimony  of  all  who  men- 
tion him,  owed  the  greateft  Part  of  that 
Efteem  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  that  Re- 
putation by  which  he  ftill  furvives,  unto 
his  fteady  Adherence  to  this  Rule.  His 
Benevolence  made  him  love  Mankind  in 
general,  and  his  good  Senfe  hindred  him 
from  being  tainted  with  thofe  Party-Preju- 
dices which  had  bewitch'd  his  Friends.  He 
took  not  up  Arms  for  Ccefar^  nor  did  he 
abandon  Italy  when  Pompey  withdrew  with 
his  Forces,  and  had,  in  outward  Form,  the 
SanSiioit  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  faw 
too  plainly  the  Ambition  of  both  :  Yet  he 
preferved  his  Complacence  for  his  Friends 
in  each  Party,  without  liding  with  either. 
Succefs  never  made  them  more  welcome  to 
Pomponius^  nor  could  any  Defeat  lefTen 
them  in  his  Efteem.  When  victorious,  he 
vifited  them,  without  fharing  in  their  Power; 
and,  when  vanquilhed,  he  received  them, 

without 
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without  confidering  any  Thing  but  their 
Diftrefs.  In  a  few  Words,  he  entertained 
no  Hopes  from  the  good  Fortune  of  his 
Friends,  nor  fuffered  the  Reverfe  of  it  to 
chill  his  Breaft  with  Fear.  His  Equanimity 
produced  a  juft  EfFedt,  and  his  univerfal 
Kindnefs  made  him  univerfally  beloved. 

I  fancy  this  Pidure  of  a  Difpofition,  per- 
fedlly  free  from  political  Sournefs,  will  have 
an  agreeable  Effed:  on  many  of  my  Readers, 
and  prevent  their  falling  into  a  common 
Miftake,  that  the  Circumftances  of  publick 
Affairs,  and  the  Charaders  of  publick  Per- 
fons,  are  the  properefl  Topicks  for  general 
Converfation  :  Whereas  they  never  conlider, 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  Company,  wherein 
fome  Body  or  other  hath  not  either  Liking 
or  Diftafte,  or  has  received  Injuries  or  Obli- 
gations from  thofe  who  are  likelieft  to  be 
mentioned  upon  fuch  Occafions  j  and  who, 
confequently,  will  be  apt  to  put  a  ferious 
Conflrudion  on  a  flight  Expreffion,  and  re- 
member afterwards  in  Earneft,  what  the 
Speaker  meant  fo  much  a  Jeft,  as  never  to 
have  thought  of  it  more.  Thefe,  perhaps, 
may  pafs,  with  fome,  for  trivial  Remarks  ; 
but,  with  thofe  who  regard  their  own  Eafe, 
and  have  at  all  obferved  what  conduces  to 
make  Men  difagreeable  to  one  fanother,  I 
flatter  myfelf,  they  will  have  more  Weight. 

Beha- 
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Behaviour  is  like  Architedlure,  the 
Symmetry  of  the  whole  pleafes  us  fo  much, 
that  we  examine  not  into  its  Parts,  which  if 
we  did,  we  fhould  find  much  Nicety  requi- 
red in  forming  fuch  a  Structure ;  tho',  to 
Perfons  of  no  Tafte,  the  Rules  of  either 
Art  would  feem  to  have  little  Connection 
with  their  Effeds. 

^hat  true  Politenefs  we  can  only  call^ 
Which  looks  like  Jones'i  *  Patrick  at  White- 
hall : 
Where  juji  Proportion  we^  with  Pleafure^fee^ 
no"  built  by  Rule,   yet  from  all  Stiffnefs 

free, 
no'  grand,  yet  plain,  magnificent,  not  fine  ^ 
*Ihe  Ornaments  adorning  the  Defgn, 
It  fills  our  Minds  with  rational  Delight, 
And  pleafes  on  RefeBion,  as  at  Sight. 

AFTER  thefe  Admonitions,  as  to  Reli- 
gion and  Politicks,  'tis  very  fit  we  obferve 
another  Topick  of  modern  Difcourfe,  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  fay.  Whether  it  be  more 
common,  or  more  contrary  to  true  Politeneft. 
What  I  mean,  is  the  refleBing  on  Mens 
Profeffions,  and  playing  on  thofe  general 
Afperfions,  which  have  been  fixt  on  them 
by  a  Sort  of  111- nature  hereditary  to  the 
World  ;  And  with  this,  as  the  third  Point 

which< 

*    BANqUETING-HoUSE. 
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which  I  promifed  to  confider,  fliall  be  fhut 
up  the  more  ferious  Part  of  this  Effay. 

I N  order  to  have  a  proper  Idea  of  this 
Pointy  we  muft,  firft  of  all,  confider,  that 
the  chief  Caufe  both  of  Love  and  Hatred,  is 
Cufiom.  When  Men,  from  a  long  Habit, 
have  acquired  a  Facility  of  thinking  clearly, 
and  fpeaking  well  in  any  Science,  they,  na- 
turally, like  that  better  than  any  other  j  and 
this  Liking,  in  a  (hort  Time,  grows  up  to 
a  warmer  Affection,  which  renders  them 
impatient  whenever  their  darling  Science  is 
decried  in  their  Hearing.  A  Polite  Man 
will  have  a  Care  of  ridicuhng  Phyfick  before 
one  of  the  Faculty ^  talking  difrefpedlfully  of 
Lawyers  while  Gentlemen  of  the  Long-robe 
are  by,  or  fpeaking  contemptibly  of  the 
Clergy  when  with  any  of  that  Order, 

Some  Criticks  may,  poflibly,  obje6l  that 
thefe  are  Solecifins  of  too  grofs  a  Nature,  for 
Men  of  tolerable  Senfe  or  Education  to  be 
guilty  of:  But  I  appeal  to  thofe  who  are 
moft  convcrfant  in  the  World,  whether  this 
Fault,  glaring  as  it  is,  be  not  committed  eve- 
ry Day. 

The  flrid:cfl:  Intimacy  can  never  warrant 
Freedoms  of  this  Sort^  and  it  is,  indeed, 
prepoderous  to  think  it  {hould,  unlefs  we 
can  fuppofe  Injuries  are  lefs  Evils  when  they 

are 
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are   done  us  by  Friends,  than  when   they 
come  from  other  Hands. 

Excefs  of  IVit  may  oftentimes  beguile : 
Jejis  are  not  always  par'don'd — by  a  Smile. 
Men  may  difguife  their  Malice  at  the  Hearty 
And  feem  at  Eafe ^t ho'  feeling  inward 

Smarty 
Mijlaken  we  think  all  Jtich  JVounds^  of 

Courfe^ 
RcfleBion  cures Alas  I  it  makes  them 

worfe. 
Like   Scratches    they  with    double   Ajiguijh 

feize. 
Rankle  with  Time^  andfefier  by  Degrees. 

LET  us  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  Raillery 
in  general.  InveBive  is  a  Weapon  worn  as 
commonly  as  a  Sword,  and,  like  that^  is 
often  in  the  Hands  of  thofe  who  know  not 
how  to  ufe  it.  Men  of  true  Courage  fight 
but  feldom,  and  never  draw  but  in  their 
own  Defence.  Bullies  are  continually 
fquabbling,  and,  from  the  Ferocity  of  their 
Behaviour,  become  the  Terror  of  fome 
Companies,  and  the  Jeft  of  more.  This  is 
juft  the  Cafe  with  fach  as  have  a  Livelinefs 
of  Thought,  direded  by  a  Pfopenfity  to  ill 
Nature  :  Indulging  themfelves  at  the  Ex- 
pence  of  others,  they,  by  Degrees,  incur 
the  Dillike  of  all.  Meek  Tempers  abhor, 
Men  of  cool  Difpofition  defpife,  and  thofe 
E  addided 
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addided  to  Chokr  chaftife  them.  Thus  a 
Licentionfiiefs  of  Tongue,  like  a  Spirit  of 
Rapine,  fets  one  Man  again  ft  all ;  and  the 
Defence  of  Reputation,  as  well  as  Property, 
puts  the  human  Species  on  regarding  a  ma- 
levolent Babler  with  a  worfe  Eye  than  a 
common  Thief,  becaufe  Fame  is  a  Kind  of 
Goods,  which,  when  once  taken  away, 
can  hardly  be  reftored.  Such  is  the  Effigies 
of  this  human  Serpent :  And  who,  when  he 
has  confidcred  it,  would  be  thought  to  have 
fat  for  the  Piece  ? 

It  is  a  Thoufand  to  One  my  Book  feels 
the  Refentment  oi  Draco,  from  his  feeing 
his  own  Likenefs  in  this  Glafs. 

A  good  Family,  but  no  Fortune,  threw 
Draco  into  the  Army  when  he  was  very 
young.  Dancing,  Fencing,  and  a  Smatter- 
ing of  French,  are  all  the  Education  either 
his  Friends  beflowed,  or  his  Capacity  would 
uUow  him  to  receive.  He  has  been  now 
two  Years  in  Town,  and  from  Swearings 
Drinking,  and  Debauching  Country  Wen- 
ches, (the  general  Rout  of  a  military  Rake) 
the  Air  of  S^.  James'?,  has  given  his  Vices  a 
new  Turn.  By  Dint  of  an  embroider 'd 
Coat,  he  thrufts  himfelf  into  the  Beau  Cof- 
fee-houfes,  where  a  dauntlefs  Effrontry, 
and   a  natural  V^olubility  of  Tongue,  con- 

fpirc 
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fpire  to  make  him  pafs  for  a  Fellow  of  Wit 
and  Spirit. 

A  baftard  Ambition  makes  him  envy  every 
great  Charader  5  and  as  he  has  juft  Senfe 
enough  to  knov^,  that  Iiis  Qualifications 
will  never  recommend  him  to  the  Efteein 
of  Men  of  Senfe,  or  the  Favour  of  Women 
of  Virtue,  he  has  thence  contraded  an  An- 
tipathy to  both  ;  and,  by  giving  a  boundlels 
Loofe  to  univerfal  Malice,  makes  continual 
War  againft  Honour  and  Reputation^  where- 
ever  he  finds  them. 

HECATHLLA  is  a  female  Firebrand, 
more  dangerous,  and  more  artfully  njindic^ 
five  than  Draco  himfelf.  Birth,  Wit,  and 
Fortune  combine  to  render  her  confpicuous, 
while  a  fplenetick  Envy  fours  her,  other- 
wife  amiable,  Qaalities,  and  makes  her 
dreaded  as  a  Poifon  doubly  dangerous,  grate- 
ful to  the  Tafte,  yet  mortal  in  Effed.  All 
who  fee  He  cat  ilia  at  a  Vilit,  where  the 
Brilliancy  of  her  Wit  heightens  the  Lulfre 
of  her  Charms,  are,  imperceptibly,  deluded 
into  a  Concurrence  with  her  in  Opinion, 
and  fufped:  not  Dillimulation  under  tiie  Air 
of  Franknefs,  nor  a  iUidied  Defign  of  doing' 
Mifchief  in  a  fcemingly  cafual  Stroke  ol' 
Wit.  The  moll  facred  Charader,  tlie 
moft  exalted  Station,  the  f  :ireil  Reputation, 
defend  not  againft  the  infcdtioas  Blaft  of 
E  2  iprightly 
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Iprightly  Raillery  j  borne  on  the  Wings  of 
Wit,  and  fupported  by  a  Blaze  of  Beauty, 
the  fiery  Vapour  withers  the  fweeteft  Blof- 
foms,  and  communicates  to  all  who  hear 
her,  an  involuntary  Diflike  to  thofe  at 
whofe  Merit  {he  points  her  Satyr. 

At  Evening  thus  the  imfiifpeciing  Swain 
Retmiiing  bo?neivards  o'er  a  marfiy  Plain, 
Pleased,  at  a  Diftance,fees  the  lambent  Lights 
And,  hafly,  follows  the  ?nifchievous  Sprite, 
through  Brakes  and  Puddles,  over  Hedge  and 

Style, 
'Rambles,  mifgiiided,  many  a  weary  Mile, 
Conftisd,  and  woni ring  at  the  Space  he' as 

gone. 
Doubts,  then  believes,  and  hurries  f after  on  : 
"the  Cheat  detecled,  when  the  Vapour's  fpejit. 
Scarce  he's  co7tvi7icd,  and  hardly  can  repent, 

NEXT  to  thefe  Cautions  with  refpett 
to  Raillery,  which,  if  we  examine  ftridly, 
we  {hall  find  no  better  than  a  well-bred 
Phrafe  for  fpeaking  ill  of  Folks,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  warn  our  Readers  of  a  certain 
Vehemence  in  Difcourfe  exceedingly  fhocking 
to  others,  at  the  fame  Time  that  it  not  a 
little  exhaulis  themfelves. 

If  we  trace  this  Error  to  its  Source,  we 
(hall  find  that  the  Spring  of  it  is  an  Impa- 
dencc  at  finding  others  differ  from  us  in 

Opinion : 
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Opinion  :  And  can  there  be  any  Thing  more 
unreafonable,  than  to  blame  that  Difpofition 
in  them,  which  we  cherifli  in  ourfelvcs  ? 

If  Submiffion  be  a  Thing  fo  dilagreeablc 
to  us,  why  fhould  we  expedt  it  from  them  ? 
Truth  only  can  juftify  Tenacioufnefs  in  Opi- 
nion. Let  us  calmly  lay  down  what  con- 
vinces us,  and,  if  it  is  reafonable,  it  will  hardly 
fail  of  perfwading  thofe  to  whom  we  fpeak. 
Heat  begets  Heat,  and  the  Clafhing  of 
Opinions  feldom  fails  to  ftrike  out  the  Fire 
of  DifTenfion. 

As  this  is  a  Foible  more  efpecially  incident 
to  the  fair  Sex,  I  think  it  will  be  highly  ne- 
ceffary  to  offer  another,  and,  perhaps,  a 
more  cogent  Argument  to  their  Conlidera- 
tion.  FaJJion  is  a  prodigious  Enemy  to 
Beauty,  it  ruffles  the  fweetefi:  Feature?, 
difcolours  the  fineft  Complexion,  and,  in  a 
Word,  gives  the  Air  of  a  Fury  to  the  Face 
of  an  Angel.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  lay 
Reftraints  upon  the  Ladies,  but,  in  diiTuad- 
ing  them  from  this  Method  ot  enforcing 
their  Sentiments,  I  put  them  upon  an  eafier 
Way  of  effeding  what  they  defire  ;  for 
what  can  be  denied  to  Beauty,  when  Ipeak- 
ing  with  an  Air  of  Satisfa&on  ?  Compla- 
cence does  all  that  Vehemence  would  extort, 
as  Anger  can  alone  abat^  the  Influence  of 
their  Charrns. 

.-     Seren^. 
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Serene  and  mild  we  view  the  Evening  Air, 
^he  pleafmg  PiBure  of  the  ffui ling  Fair ^ 
A  T^houfand  Charms  our  fev'ral  Se?jfes  meet. 
Cooling  the  Breeze,  with  fragrant  Odours 

fweet. 
But  fudden  if  the  fable  Clouds  deform 
*The  azure  Sky,  and  threat  the  comifig  Storm, 

Ha/ly  we  fee e'er  yet  the  Thunders  rxiar. 

And  dread  what  we  Jo  much  admir'd  before. 

TO  Vehemence  in  Difcourfe,  let  me  join 
Redundancy  in  it  alfo,  a  Fault  flowing  rather 
from  Carelejfnefs  than  Defign,  and  which  is 
more  dangerous,  from  its  being  more  neglec- 
ted, Fcfjion,  as  I  have  hinted,  excites  Op- 
pofition  J  and  that  very  Oppofition,  to  a 
Man  of  tolerable  Senfe,  will  be  the  ftrong- 
eft  Reproof  for  his  Inadvertency  :  Whereas 
a  Perfon  of  a  loquacious  Difpolition,  may 
often  efcape  open  Cenfiire  from  the  Refpedl 
due  to  his  Quality,  or  from  an  Apprehenfion 
in  thofe  with  whom  he  converfes,  that  a 
Check  would  but  increafe  the  Evil,  and, 
like  curbing  a  hard-mouth'd  Plorfe,  ferve 
only  to  make  him  run  the  fader  ;  from 
whence  the  Perfon  in  Fault  is  often  rivetted 
in  his  Error,  by  miftaking  a  filent  Contempt 
for  profound  Attention. 

.Perhaps  this  fliort  Defcription  may  fet 
many  of  my  Readers  right,  'vhich,    what- 
ever 
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ever  they  may  think  of  it,  I  afTure  them  is 
of  no  fmall  Importance.  Converfation  is  a 
Sort  of  Bank^  in  which  all  who  compofe  it 
have  their  refpedtive  Shares.  The  Man 
therefore  who  attempts  to  engrofs  it,  tref- 
paffes  upon  the  Rights  of  his  Companions ; 
and  whether  they  think  fit  to  tell  him  io^ 
or  no,  will,  of  Confequence,  be  regarded 
as  no  fair  Dealer.  Not  with  ftanding  I 
confider  Converfation  in  this  Light,  I  think 
it  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  it  differs  from 
other  Copartnerfhips  in  one  very  material 
Point,  which  is  this,  that  it  is  worfe  taken 
if  a  Man  pays  in  more  than  his  Proportion, 
than  if  he  had  not  contributed  his  full  ^0- 
A?,  provided  he  be  not  too  far  deficient : 
For  the  Prevention  of  which,  let  us  have 
Horace'^  Caution  continually  in  our  Eye. 

*n>(?  Indifcreet  with  blind  Averjion  run 
Into  one  Faulty  when  they  another  jhun, 

I T  is  the  peculiar  Privilege  of  the  Fair, 
that,  fpeaking  or  filent,  they  never  ofl?end. 
Who  can  be  weary  of  hearing  the  foftell: 
Harmony  ?  Or  who,  without  Pleafure,  can 
behold  Beauty\  when  his  Attention  is  not 
diverted  from  her  Charms  by  liftening  to 
her  Words  ?  I  would  have  ftopt  here,  but 
that  my  Deference  for  the  Ladies  obliges 
me  to  take  Notice,  that  feme  of  their  own 
Sex%  when  pad  the   Noon   of  I.jfe,  or   in 

their 
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their  Wane  of  Power,  from  fome  other  Rea- 
fon,  are  apt  to  place  an  Indination  of  obli- 
fiing  their  Hearers  amongft  thofe  Topicks  of 
Detracftion,  by  which  they  would  reduce  the 
Luftre  of  thofe  Stars  that  now  gild  the  He- 
mifphere,  where  they  once  fhone. 

From  this  Caufe  only,  I  would  advlfe 
the  Reigning  T^oajisy  by  an  Equality  of  Be- 
haviour, to  avoid  the  Cenfure  of  thefe  ill- 
natur'd  T'atlers. 

Such  haplefs  Fate  attends  the  Young  a?id  Fair^ 
Exposed  to  open  Force,  and  fecret  Snare:  ^ 
Purfud  by  Men,  warm  with  deftruBive  Fire, 
Againfi  their  Peace,   while  Female  Frauds 

confpire. 
'  Efcap'd  jrom  thofe,   in  min   they  hope  Jor 

Reft: 
What  Fame's  fecure  from  an  invidious  J  eft  ? 
By  flight  the  Deer,  no  more  of  Dogs  afraid, 
halls  by  a  Shot  from  fome  dark  Covert  made. 
So  envious  Tongues  their  foul  Intentio7is  hide. 
Wound,  tho"  unfeen,  and  kill  e'er  thefre  def-^ 

crfd, 

O  F  all  the  Follies  which  Men  are  apt  to 
fail  into,  to  the  D//?2^r^rt«<:^  of  others,  and /f/-^ 
fening  of  themfelves,  there  is  none  more  in- 
' tolerable  than  continual  F.gotifms,  and  a  per- 
petual Inclination  to  Self- Panegy rick.  The 
mention  of  this  Weakncfs  is  fufiicient  to  ex- 
po fe 
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pofe   it,  lince,  I   think,    no  Man   was  evci^* 
polTefs'd   of  io  warm  an  Affedtion  for  his 
own  Perfon,  as  delibc?'ateh  to  afiert-  that  it, 
and  its  Concerns,  are  propei'  Topicks  to  en- 
tertain Company.      Yet  there  are  many  who, 
through  Want   of  Attention,  fall  into  this 
Vein,  as  foon  as  the  Cowverfation  begins  to 
acquire  Life  :  They  lay  hold  of  every  Op- 
portunity oi  intrcdiicing  themfelves,  dejcrib^ 
ing  themfelves,  and,  if  People  are  fo  dull 
as    not  to  take  the  Hintj    of  CD7nmendi7ig 
themfelves  :  Nay,  what  is  more  furprizing 
than  all  this,  they  are  amaz'd  at  the  Cold- 
nefs  of  their  Auditors,    forgeting  that  the 
fame  Paffion  infpires  almoil  every  Body,  and 
that  there  is  fcarce  a  Man  in  the  Room  who 
has  not  a  better  Opinion  of  himfelf,  than  cf 
any  Body-elfe. 

Disquisitions  of  this  Sort  into  hii7na7t 
Nature  belong  properly  unto  Sage^  in  Polite 
Phiiofophy  ;  for  the  lirft  Principle  of  true 
Politenefs  is,  not  to  offend  again  ft  fuch  Dif- 
politions  of  the  Mind,  as  are  almoil  infepa- 
rable  from  our  Species.  To  find  out,  2nd 
methodize  thefe,  requires  no  fmall  Labour 
and  Application.  The  Fruits  of  my  Re- 
fearches  on  this  Subjed:  I  communicate  freely 
to  the  Publick  ;  but  muft,  at  the  fame 
Time,  exhort  my  Readers  to  fpare,  now 
and  then,  a  few  Minutes  to  fuch  Reflections, 
which  will,  at  leaft,  be  attended  with  this 
F  .    good 
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good  Confequence,  that  it  will  open  a  Scene 
which  hath  Novelty ^  that  pov/erful  Charm, 
to  recommend  it. 

But  I  miift  beware  of  growing  ferious 
again,  I'm  afraid  my  Gravi^-y  may  have  dif- 
obhged  fome  of  the  Beait-rnonde  already. 

He  'xho  intends  f  advijc  the  Toung  and  Gay, 
Muji  quit  the  common  Road the  formal 

Way 
Which  Hum-drum  F^dants  take   to  make 

Folks  wife. 
By  praifjig  Virtue,  and  decrying  Vice. 
Let  Parfons  tvll  "what  dreadful  Ills  will  fail 
On  fiich  as  lift  en  when  their  Fa/Jiofis  call : 
We  from  fuch  Thi?igs  our  Fupils  to  affright, 
Say  not  they're  Sins,  but  that  they're  Unpo- 

lite. 
To  JJjew  their  Courage,  Bcaus  wou'd  often 

dare. 
By  blackeji  Crimes  to  brave  old  Lucifer. 
But  who,  of  Breeding  nice,  of  Carriage  civil, 
Wou'd  trefpafs  on  good  Manners  for  the  Devil^ 
Or,  merely  to  difplay  his  Want  of  Fear, 
Be  damn  d  liereafter,  to  be  laugh' d  at  here. 

I T  cannot  be  expedled  from  me,  that  I 
fhould  particularly  criticize  on  all  thofe  Foi^ 
bles,  through  which  Men  are  offenfive  to 
others  in  their  Behaviour  :  Perhaps  too,  a 
Detail  of  this  Kind,  however  exaB,  might 

be 
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be  thought  tedious^  it  may  be,  conflrued 
into  a  Breach  of  thofe  Roles,  for  a  flricTt 
Obfervance  of  which  I  contend.  In  order 
therefore  to  dherfify  a  Snbjed,  which  can 
no  other  Way  be  treated  agreeably,  permit 
me  to  throw  tocrether  a  Set  of  Charadcrs  I 
once  had  the  Opportunity  of  feeing,  wliich 
will  afford  a  jull  Picture  of  thefe  Marplots 
in  Converfation,  and  which  my  Readers,  if 
they  pleafe,  may  call  the  Ailembly  of  Im- 
pertinents. 

There  was  a  Coffee-houfe  in  that  End 
of  the  Town  where  I  lodged  fome  Time 
ago,  at  which  feveral  Gentlemen  ufed  to 
meet  of  an  Evening,  who,  from  a  happy 
Correfpondence  in  their  Humours  and  Ca^ 
pacities,  entertained  each  other  agreeably 
from  the  Clofe  of  the  Afternoon,  till  it  was 
Time  to  go  to  Bed. 

About  Six  Months  this  5^aV/)'  fabfifted 
with  great  Regularity^  tho'  without  any 
Reftraint :  Every  Gentleman  who  frequen- 
ted the  Houfe,  and  had  converfed  witii  the 
JireBors  of  this  occafional  Club,  were  invi- 
ted to  pafs  an  Evening,  when  they  thought 
fit,  in  a  Room  one  Pair  of  Stairs  fet  apart 
for  that  Purpofe. 

The  Report  of  this  Meeting  drew  one 

Night,    when  I  had  the  Honour  of  being 

F  2  there, 
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here.    Three    Gentlemen    ot    Dlftindionj 
who  were  fo  well  known  to   mod  of  the 
Members,    that  Admittance   could    not   be 
rcfufed    tiiem.      One    of   them,    whom    I 
chnfe    to     call   Major    Ramble^    turn'd    of 
l^hreefcore^  and  who  had  an  excellent  Edu- 
cation, feiz'd  the  Difcourfe  about  an  Hour 
before  Supper,  and  gave  us  a  very  copious 
Account  of  the  Remarks  he  had  made  in 
three  Years  Travels    through   Italy,       He^ 
began  with   a  gco2;raphical  Defcription   of- 
the  Doniinions  of  his  Sardinian  Majefty,  as 
Duke  of  Sa'uoy  3  and,  after  a  Digreffion  on 
tl]e  Fortifications  of  "Turin,  in  fpeaking  of 
which  he  (hewed  himfelf  a  perfect  Engineer, 
l:e  proceeded  to  the  fecret  Elillory  of  the 
Intrigues  of  that  Court,  from  the  Propofal 
of  the  Match  with  Portugal,  to  the  Abdica- 
tion of  King  Ficlor  Amadeus.     After  this 
he  run  over  the  general  Hiftory  of  Milan ^ 
Fanna^   and  M^dena,   dwelt  half  an  Hour 
on    the    Adventures    of  the  lait   Duke    of 
Mantua,    gave   us  a  haily  Sketch   of  the 
Court  of  Rome,    transferr'd   himfelf  from 
thence  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  repeated 
the  Infurredion    of  Majjaniello,  and,  at  a 
(garter  before  Ten,  iiniihed  his  Obferva- 
tions  with  the  Recital  of  what  happened  at 
the   Redudion   of   that   Kingdom    to   the 
Obedience   of  the    late    Emperor.     What 
contributed  to  u.ake  this  Conduit  of  liitJ 
the  more  out  of  the  Way,  was,  that  every 

Gentleman 
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Gentleman  in  the  Room  had  been  in  Italy 
as  well  as  he  ;  and  one  of  them,  who  was 
a  Merchant,  was  the  very  Perfon,  at  whole 
Houfe  the  Major  refided  when  at  Naples, 
Poffibly,  he  might  imagine  the  Knowledge 
they  had  in  thofe  Things  might  give  them  a 
greater  Relifh  for  his  Animadveriions  j  or, 
to  fpeak  more  candidly^  the  Defire  of  dif- 
playing  his  own  Parts,  buried  every  other 
Circumftance  in  Oblivion. 

Just  as  the  Major  had  done  fpeaking,  a 
Gentleman  called  for  a  Glafs  of  Water,  and 
happen'd  to  fay,  after  drinking  it,  that  he 
found  his  Conftitution  much  mended,  lince 
he  had  left  off  Malt-Liquor  j  Dodlor  Hec- 
tic another  of  the  St7'angers,  immediately 
laid  hold  of  this  Opportunity,  and  gave  us  -Ci 
large  Account  of  the  Virtues  of  Water,  con- 
firming whatever  he  advanced  from  the 
Works  of  the  moft  eminent  Phylicians, 
From  the  main  Subject,  he  made  an  eafy 
Tranfition  to  medicinal  Baths  and  Springs  5 
nor  were  his  Searches  bounded  by  our  own 
Country,  he  condefcended  to  acquaint  us 
with  the  Properties  of  the  Springs  of  Bour- 
boUy  particulariz'd  the  genuine  Smell  o^  Spa 
Water,  applauded  the  wonderful  Effecls  of 
\kiz'Pyrmont  Mineral^  and,  like  a  true  Patriot, 
wound  up  his  Difquifitions  with  preferring 
Ajliop  Wells  (within  three  Miles  of  which 
he  was  born)  to  them  all.     It  was  now  tur- 

i^ed 
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ned  of  Eleven,  when  the  Major  and  Do^or 
took  their  Leaves,  and  went  away  together 
in  a  Hackney-coach. 

The  Company  feem'd  inclinable  to  ex- 
tend their  ufual  Time  of  fitting,  in  order  to 
divert  themfelves  after  the  Night's  Fatigue  : 
When  Mr.  Papilio^  the  third  new  Comer, 
made  two  or  three  fevere  Refiecftions  on  the 
Oddity  of  fome  People's  Humours,  who 
were  for  impofing  their  own  idle  Conceits, 
as  Things  worthy  the  Attention  of  a  whole 
Company  ;  tho',  at  the  fame  Time,  their 
Subjects  were  trivial,  and  their  Manner  of 
treating  them  infipid.  For  my  Part,  con- 
tinued he,  Gentlemen,  moft  People  do  me 
the  Honour  to  fay,  that  few  Perfons  under- 
fland  Medals  better  than  I  do.  To  put  the 
mufty  Stories  of  thefe  queer  old  Men  out  of 
our  Heads,  I'll  give  you  the  Hiftory  of  a 
valuable  Medallion,  which  was  fent  me, 
about  three  Weeks  ago,  from  Venice,  With- 
out flaying  for  any  farther  Mark  of  Appro- 
bation than  Silence,  he  enter'd  immediately 
on  a  long  DifTertation  ;  in  which  he  had 
fcarce  proceeded  ten  Minutes,  before  his 
Auditors,  lofing  all  Patience,  followed  the 
Example  of  an  old  T'urkey  Merchant,  who, 
taking  up  his  Hat  and  Gloves,  went  diredly 
down  Stairs,  without  faying  a  Word. 

Animad- 
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Animadversions  on  what  I  have  rela- 
ted, would  but  trefpafs  upon  the  Patience 
of  my  Readers  ;  wherefore,  in  the  Place  of 
them,  let  me  offer  a  few  Remarks  in  Verfe, 
where  my  Genius  may  be  more  at  Liberty, 
and  Vivacity  attone  for  Want  of  Method. 


Io?7g :  1 


Who  would  not  choofe  tojhun  the  general  Scorn ^ 
And  jly  Contempt  ? a  Thing  fo  hardly 

born. 

This  to  avoid let  not  your  Tales  be  long  : 

The  endlefs  Speaker  s  ever  in  the  Wrongs 
Jhid  all  abhor  Intemperance  of  Tongue, 
Thd'  with  a  Fluency  of  cafy  Sounds^ 
Tour  copious  Speech  with  every  Grace  abounds : 
Tbo'    Wit    adorn ^    and  judgment  give    it 

Weighty 
Difcretion  mujl  your  Vanity  abate ^ 
Ker  your  tird  Hearers  put  Impatience  on, 
Jhid  wonder  when  the  Lamm  will  be  down. 
Nor  think,  by  Art,  Attention  can  be  wrought, 
A  Flux  of  Words  will  ever  be  a  Faidt. 
Things  without  Li?nit  we,  by  Nature,  blame, 
Andfoon  are  clofd  with  Pleafure,  if  the  faine, 

HITHERTO  we  have  dwelt  only  on 
the  Blemishes  of  Converfation,  in  order  to 
prevent  our  Readers  committing  fuch  Of- 
fences, as  abfolutely  deflroy  all  Pretences  to 
Folitenefs.  But  as  a  Man  cannot  be  faid  to 
difcharge  the  Duty  he  owes  to  Society,  who 

contents 
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contents  himfelf  with  barely  doing  nothing 
amifs  ;  fo  Ledures  on  Polite  Philojbphy^  af- 
ter removing  thefe  Obflacles,  may  reafonably 
be  expeded  to  point  out  the  Method  where- 
by true  Politenefs  may  be  obtained.  But, 
alas  !  that  is  not  to  be  done  by  Words, 
Rocks  and  Tempefts  are  eanly  painted,  but 
the  Rays  of  Phcebus  defy  the  Pencil 

Me  THINKS  I  fee  my  Auditors  in  fur- 
prife.  What,  fay  they,  have  we  attended 
fo  long  in  vain  ?  Have  we  liftened  to  no 
purpofe  ?  Mufl  we  content  ourfelves  with 
knowing  how  necefTary  a  Thing  Politenefs 
is,  without  being  told  how  to  acquire  it  ? 
Why,  really.  Gentlemen,  it  is  juil  fo.  I 
have  done  all  for  you  that  is  in  my  Power,  I 
have  fhewn  you  what  you  are  not  to  be  : 
In  a  Word,  I  have  explained  P(?//V^;7f/i  nega- 
tively :  If  you  w^ould  know  it  pofitively, 
you  muft  feek  it  from  Company  and  Obier- 
vation.  However,  to  fhew  my  own  good 
Breeding,  I  will  be  your  humble  Servant  as 
far  as  1  can,  that  is,  I'll  open  the  Door, 
and  introduce  you,  leaving  you  then  at  the 
fingle  Point,  where  I  can  be  of  no  farther 
Ufe,  id  eft.  Application. 

The  World  is  a  great  School,  wherein 
Men  are  firfl  to  learn,  and  then  to  prailife. 
As  Fundamentals  in  all  Sciences  ought  to 
be  well  underftood,  fo  a  Man  cannot  be  too 

attentive 
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attentive  at  his  firft  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Publick  :  For  Experience  is  a  ne- 
cefTary  Qualification  in  every  diftinguifhed 
Charader,  and  is  as  much  required  in  a  fine 
Gentleman,  as  in  a  Statefinan.  Yet  it  is 
to  be  remark'd,  that  Experience  is  much 
fooner  acquired  by  fome,  than  by  others  : 
For  it  does  not  confift  fo  much  in  a  copious 
Remembrance  of  whatever  has  happened, 
as  in  a  regular  Retention  of  what  may  be 
ufeful.  As  a  Man  is  properly  ftiled  Learned, 
from  his  making  a  juft  Ufe  of  Reading, 
and  not  from  his  having  perufed  a  Multitude 
of  Books. 

As  foon  as  we  have  gained  Knowledge, 
we  fhall  find  the  bcft  Way  to  improve  it 
will  be  Exercife^  in  which  two  Things  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided,  Pofithenefs  and  Af^ 
fe5latio7i :  If  to  our  Care  in  {hunning  them, 
we  add  a  Defire  of  obliging  thofe  with 
whom  we  converfe,  there  is  little  Danger, 
but  that  we  become  all  we  wifh ;  and  Po^ 
Hfe?7efsy  by  an  imperceptible  Gradation,  will 
enter  into  our  minuteil  Adtions,  and  give  a 
Luftre  to  every  Thing  we  do. 

Near  fo  the  far  extefided  Coafis  of  Spain, 
Sofiie  IJlands  triwnph  o'er  the  raging  Mairiy 
Where  dwelt  of  old as  tunejul  Foets 

SliJigers^  ivho  bore  from  all  the  Prize  away, 
G  M'bile 
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While  Infants  yet their  Jeeble  Nerves 

they  trfd^ 
Nor  needful  Food^  till  won  by  Art^  fupplyd. 
Fix'd  was  the  Mark the  Toirngjier^  oft 

i?t  vain^ 
Whirl' d  the  mi/guided   Stone  with  fruitlefs 

Pain  : 
^ill,  by  lo?jg  PraBice^  to  PerfeBion  brought^ 
With    eafy    Slight  their    former  7afk  they 

wrought. 
Swift  from  their  Arm  th' unerring  Pebble  flewy 
Andy  high  in  Air^  the  fluttering  ViBim  flew. 
So  in  each  Art  Men  rife  but  by  Degrees, 
And  Days  of  Labour  lead  to  Tears  oj  Eafe. 

THE  Duke  de  Roche faucaut,  who  was 
efteemed  the  moft  brilHant  Wit  in  France^ 
fpeaking  of  Politenefs,  fays,  That  a  Citizen 
will  hardly  acquire  it  at  Court,  and  yet 
may  eafily  attain  it  in  the  Camp.  I  fhall  not 
enter  into  the  Rcafon  of  this,  but  offer  my 
Readers  a  flxrter,  plcafanter,  and  more  ef- 
feBual  Method  of  arriving  at  the  Summit  of 
genteel  Behaviour,  that  is.  By  converfing 
with  the  Ladies. 

Those  who  aim  at  Panegyrick,  are  wont 
to  ailcmble  a  Throng  of  glittering  Ideas, 
and  then,  with  great  Exac^f  nefs,  cloath  them 
with  all  the  Elegance  of  Language,  in  order 
to  their  making  the  moft  magnificent  Figure, 
when  they  come  abroad  in  the  World.     So 

copious 
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copious  a  Subje6t  as  the  Praifes  of  the  Fair 
may,  in  the  Opinion  of  my  Readers,  lay  me 
under  great  Difficulties  in  this  Refpcdt. 
Every  Man  of  good  Undei  ilanding,  and  fine 
Senfe,  is  in  Pain  for  one  who  has  undertaken 
fo  hard  a  Taik  :  Hard,  indeed,  to  me,  who, 
from  many  Years  Study  of  the  Sex,  have 
difcovered  {o  many  Perfedions  in  them,  as 
fcarce  as  many  more  Years  would  afford  me 
Time  to  exprels.  Howeve',  not  to  difap- 
point  my  Readers,  or  my  f:lf,  by  foregoing 
that  Pleafure  I  icel  in  doivjg  Juftice  to  the 
moft  amiable  Part  of  the  C'cation,  I  will 
indulge  the  natural  Propenfity  i  have  to  their 
Service,  and  paint,  tho'  it  be  but  in  Minia- 
ture, the  Excellencies  they  poflbfs,  and  the 
Accomplifhments  which,  by  Reflexion,  they 
beftow. 

As  when  fame  Poet,  happy  in  his  Choice 

Of  an  important  Subjecf --tunes  his  Voice 

To  Jweeter  Sounds^  and  more  exalted  Strains^ 
Which  from  a  firong  Reffediioji  he  attains. 
As  Homer,  winle  his  'Heroes  he  records,   . 
Transfujcs  all  their  Fire  into  his  Words. 
So  ive,  intent,  the  charming  Sex  to  pleafe, 
Acl  with  new  Life,  and  an  unwonted  Eafe, 
Beyond  the  Limits  of  our  Genius  /bar. 
And  feel  an  Ardor  quite  unknown  before. 

THOSE  who,    from   wrong  Ideas  of 

Things,  have  forced  themfclves  into  a  Dif- 

G  2  like 
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like  of  the  SeXy  will  be  apt  to  cry  out. 
Where  would  this  Fellow  run  ?  Has  he  fo 
long  ftudied  Women,  and  does  he  not 
know  what  Numbers  of  ajj'eSied  Prudes^ 
gay  Coquettes  J  and  giddy  Impertinent  s  there 

are  amongft  them  ? Alas !  Gentlemen, 

what  Miftakes  are  thefe  ?  How  will  you  be 
furpriz'd  if  I  prove  to  you,  that  you  are  in 
the  fame  Sentiments  with  me,  and  that 
you  could  not  have  fo  warm  Refentments  at 
thefe  PecadilloeSy  if  you  did  not  think  the- 
Ladies  more  than  mortal  ? 

Are  the  Faults  you  would  pafs  by  in  a 
Friend,  and  fmile  at  in  an  Enemy,  Crimes 
of  fo  deep  a  Dye  in  them,  as  not  to  be  for- 
given ?  And  can  this  flow  from  any  other 
Principle,  than  a  Perfwafion,  that  they  are 
more  perfect  in  their  Nature  than  we^  and 
their  Guilt  the  greater  therefore,  in  depart- 
ing, even  in  the  fmalleft  Degree,  from  that 
Perfedion  ?  Or  can  there  be  a  greater  Ho- 
nour to  the  Sex,  than  this  Dignity,  which 
even  their  Enemies  allow  them,  to  fay, 
'Truth,  Virtue,  and  Women  owe  lefs  to  their 
Friends,  than  to  their  Foes  j  fince  the  Vi- 
cious, in  both  Cafes,  charge  their  own  Want 
of  Tafte  on  the  Weaknefs  of  human  Nature, 
purfue  groffer  Pleafures  becaufe  they  are  at 
hand,  and  negle<5t  the  more  refined,  as 
Things  of  which  their  Capacities  afford 
them  no  Idea, 

Born 
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Born  with  aferuile  Guji  to  fenfualjoy. 
Souls  of  low  Ta/le  the  facrea  Flame  dejlroy^ 
By  which,  allied  to  the  etherial  Fire^ 
Celejlial  Views  the  Hero'i  Tihoughts  infpire : 
Teach  him  in  afublimer  Path  to  move^ 
And  urge  him  on  to  Glory  and  to  Love  -, 
Paffions  which  only  give  a  Right  to  Fame^ 
To  prefent  Blifs,  ajid  to  a  deathlefs  Name. 
While  thofe  mean  Wretches,  with  jufl  Shame 

o^erfpread. 
Live  on  unknown — and  are,  unheard  of,  dead, 

Mr.  Dry  den  who  knew  human  Nature, 
perhaps,  as  well  as  any  Man  who  ever  ftu- 
died  it,  has  given  us  a  juft  Pidure  of  the 
Force  of  Female  Charms,  in    the  Story  of 
Cymon  and  Iphigenia.     Boccace,  from  whom 
he  took  it,  had  adorned  it  with  all  the  tifi- 
fel  Finery  an  Italian  Compolition  is  capable 
of :   The  Englifo  Poet,  like  moft  Englijh 
Travellers,  gave  Sterling  Silver  in  Exchange 
for  that  fuperficial  Gilding,  and  beftowed  a 
Moral,  where  he  found  a  Tale.     He  paints 
m  Cymon,  a  Soul  buried  in  a  Confufion  of 
Ideas,  informed  with  fo  little  Fire,  as  fcarce 
to  ftruggle  under  the  Load,  or  afford  any 
Glimmerings  of  Senfe.     In  this  Condition, 
he  reprefents  him  ftruck  with  the  Rays  of 
Iphegenia\  Beauty  ;  kindled   by  them,   his 
Mtnd  exerts  its  Powers,  his  intellectual  Fa- 
culties feem  to  awake,  and  that  uncouth  Fe- 
rocity 
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rocity  of  Manners,  by  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  diftinguifhed,  gave  Way  to  an  obliging 
Behaviour,  the  natural  EfFedt  of  Love  ! 

The  Moral  of  this  Fable  is  a  Truth  which 
can  never  be  inculcated  too  much.  It  is  to 
the  Fair  Sex  we  owe  the  moft  fhining  Qua- 
lities of  which  ours  is  Mafter  :  As  the  j4f2Ci- 
ents  infinuated  with  their  ufual  Addrefs  by 
painting,  both  the  Virtues  and  Graces  as 
Females.  Men  of  true  Tafte  feel  a  natural 
Complaifance  for  Women  when  they  con- 
verfe  with  them,  and  fall,  without  knowing 
it,  upon  every  Art  of  Pleafing,  which  is  the 
Difpofition  at  once  the  moft  grateful  to  others, 
and  the  moft  fatisfadory  to  ourfelves.  An 
intimate  Acquaintance  with  the  other  Sex^ 
fixes  this  Complacence  into  a  Habit ^  and  that 
Habit  is  the  very  Effcnce  of  Politenefs, 

Nay,  I  prefume  to  fay,  Politenefs  can 
be  no  other  Way  attained.  Books  may 
furnifh  us  with  right  Ideas,  Experience  may 
improve  our  Judgments,  but  it  is  the  Ac- 
quaintance of  the  Ladies  only,  which  can 
beftow  that  Eafinefs  of  Addrefs,  whereby 
the  Jine  Gentleman  is  diftinguilhed  from  the 
Scholar^  and  the  Man  of  Biifinefs, 

That  my  Readers  may  be  perfedlly  fatis- 
fied  in  a  Pointy  which  I  thinkof  lo  great  Impor- 
tance, let  us  examine  this  a  little  more  ftri(5tly. 

There 
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There  is  a  certain  conjlitiitional Pride  in 
Men,  which  hinders  their  yielding  in  Point 
of  Knowledge,  Honour,  or  Virtue  to  one 
another  :  T^his  immediately  forfakes  us  at 
the  Sight  of  Woman  !  And  the  being  accuf- 
tomed  to  fubmit  to  the  Ladies,  gives  a  new 
Turn  to  our  Ideas,  and  opens  a  Path  to 
Reafon,  which  fhe  had  not  trod  before  : 
Things  appear  in  another  Light,  and  that 
Degree  of  Complacency  feems  now  a  Virtue^ 
which  heretofore  we  regarded  as  a  Meannefs, 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  Charms 
of  the  Sex,  arifing  from  the  PerfeBion  vifi- 
ble  in  their  exterior  Compofition,  becaufe 
there  is  the  ftrongefl  Analogy  between  them, 
and  the  Excellencies  which,  from  a  nicer 
Inquiry,  we  difcover  in  the  Minds  of  the 
Fair.  As  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  the 
robuft  Make  of  Man  by  that  Delicacy,  ex- 
prefs'd  by  l^ature  in  their  Form,  fo  the 
Severity  of  mafculine  Senfe  is  foftened  by  a 
Sweefnefs  peculiar  to  the  Female  Soul.  A 
native  Capacity  of  Pleafing  attends  them 
through  every  Circumftance  of  Life,  and, 
what  we  improperly  call,  the  Weaknefs  of 
the  Sex,  gives  them  a  Superiority  unattain- 
able by  Force. 


The  Fable  of  the  North -Wind  and  the 

off 
hi?, 


Sun  contending  to  make  the  Man  throw  off 
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his  Cloak,  is  not  an  improper  Pidlure  of  the 
fpecifick  Difference  between  the  Powers  of 
either  Sex.  The  bluftering  Fiercenefs  of 
the  former^  inftead  of  producing  the  Effect 
at  which  it  aimed,  made  the  Fellow  but 
wrap  himfelf  up  the  clofer  3  yet  no  fooner 
did  the  Sun-Beams  play,  than  that  which  be- 
fore protedted,  became  now  an  Incumbrance. 

Just  io,  that  Fride  which  makes  us  7V- 
nacious  in  Difputes  between  Man  and  Man, 
when  applied  to  the  Ladies,  infpires  us  with 
an  Eagernefs  not  to  Contend,  but  to  Obey, 

To  fpeak  fincerely  and  philofophically, 
Women  £eem  defigned  by  Providence  to 
ipread  the  fame  Splendour  and  Chearfulnefs 
through  the  intelledual  Oeconomy,  that  the 
celeftial  Bodies  diffufe  over  the  material 
Part  of  the  Creation.  Without  them,  we 
might,  indeed.  Contend,  Dejiroy,  and  Tr/- 
umph  over  one  another  ;  Fraud  and  Force 
would  divide  the  World  between  them,  and 
we  fhould  pafs  our  Lives,  like  Slaves,  in 
continual  Toil,  without  the  Profped:  of 
Pleafure  or  Relaxation. 

It  is  the  Converfation  oiWomen  that  gives 
a  proper  Biajs  to  our  Inclinations,  and,  by 
abating  the  Ferocity  of  our  Paflions,  en- 
gages us  to  that  Gentlenefs  of  Deportment, 
which  we  flile  Humanity,     The  Tender- 

nefs 
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nefs  we  have  for  them  foftens  the  Rugged- 
nefs  of  our  own  Nature,  and  the  Virtues  we 
put  on  to  make  the  better  Figure  in  their 
Eyes,  keep  us  in  Humour  with  our  felves. 

I  fpeak  it  without  Affedation  or  Vanity, 
that  no  Man  has  appHed  more  affiduoufly 
than  my  felf  to  the  Study  of  the  Fair  Sex, 
and  I  aver  it  with  the  greateft  Simplicity  of 
Heart,  that  I  have  not  only  found  the  moft 
engaging  and  moft  amiable,  but  alfo  the 
moft  generous  and  moft  heroick  Qualities, 
amongft  the  Ladies ;  and  that  I  have  dif- 
covered  more  of  Candour,  Difinterejiednefs, 
and  Fervour  in  their  Friendftiips,  than  in 
thofe  of  our  own  Sex,  tho*  I  have  been  very 
careful,  and  particularly  happy  in  the  Choice 
of  my  Acquaintance. 

M  Y  Readers  will,  I  dare  fay,  obferve, 
and  indeed  I  defire  they  (hould,  a  more 
than  ordinary  Zeal  for  inculcating  a  high 
Efteem  of,  and  a  fincere  Attachment  to  the 
Fair.  What  I  propofe  from  it  is,  to  reBify 
certain  Notions,  which  are  not  only  deftruc- 
tive  of  all  Politenefs^  but,  at  the  fame  Time, 
detrimental  to  Society^  and  incompatible 
with  the  Dignity  of  human  Nature.  Thefe 
have,  of  late  Years,  fpread  much  amongft 
thole  who  alTums  to  themfelves  the  Title 
of  Fine  Gentlemen  5  and,  in  Confequence 
thereof,  talk  with  great  Freedom  of  thofe, 
H  from 
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from  whom  they  are  in  no  Danger  of  being 
called  to  an  Account.  There  is  fo  much 
of  Bafenefs,  Cowardice,,  and  Contempt  of 
^ruth  in  this  Way  of  treating  fuch,  as 
are  alone  capable  of  making  us  truly  and 
rationally  happy,  that  to  confider  the  Crime, 
muft  be  fufficient  to  make  a  reafonable  Man 
abhor  it.  Levity  is  the  beft  Excufe  for  a  tran- 
fient  Slip  of  this  Kind,  but  to  perfift  in  it,  is  evi- 
dently defcending  from  our  own  Species,  and 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  putting  on  the  Brute. 

Framed  to  give  yoy^  the  lovely  Sex  are  feeriy 
Beauteous  their  Form,  and  heavenly  in  their 

Mein  : 
Silent  J  they  charm  the  pleas'  d  Beholder^  s  Sight, 
And  Jpeakingy  Jlrike  us  with  a  new  Delight : 
Words  whenprotiounc'  dby  them  bear  each  a  Dart, 
livade  ourEars,a?id  reach  thro'  them  theHeart, 
To  no  ill  Ends  the  glorious  Fajjion  jways, 
By  I-ove  and  Honour  bound,  the  Touth  obeys ; 
T/7/,  by  his  Service  won,  the  grateful  Fair 
Confents,  in  Time,  to  eafe  the  Lover's  Care^ 
Seals  all  his  Hopes,  and,  in  the  bridal  Kifs^ 
Gives  him  a  Title  to  untainted  Blifs, 

I  chufe  to  put  an  End  to  my  Ledture  on 
Folitcnefs  here,  becaufe,  having  fpoke  of 
the  Ladies,  I  would  not  defcend  again  to  any 
other  Subje(!t.  In  the  Current  of  my  Dil- 
coujfe,  I  have  taken  Pains  to  Ihew  the  XJfe 
i:nd   Amtablenefs   of  that   Art   wliich   this 

TreatiJ'e 
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^reattfe  was  written  to  recommend  ;  and 
have  drawn,  in  as  ftrong  Colours  as  I  was 
able,  thofe  Solecifms  in  Behaviour,  which 
Men,  either  through  Giddinefsy  or  a  wrong 
Turn  of  I'hought,  are  moft  likely  to  commit. 

Perhaps  the  Grave  may  think  I  have 
made  Politenefs  too  important  a  Thing, 
from  the  Manner  in  which  I  have  treated 
it  :  Yet,  if  they  will  but  refledt,  that  a 
State/man  in  the  moft  auguft  AfTembly,  a 
Lawyer  of  the  deepeft  Talents,  and  a  Z)/- 
*vine  of  the  greateft  Parts,  muft  notwith- 
Jlanding  have  a  large  Share  of  Politenefs^  in 
order  to  engage  the  Attention,  and  biafs  the 
Inclinations  of  his  Hearers,  before  he  can  per^ 
fwade  them,  they'll  be  of  another  Opinion, 
and  confefs  that  fome  Care  is  due  to  acquiring 
that  ^ality  which  muft  fet  off  all  the  reft. 

The  gayer  Part  of  my  Readers  may, 
probably^  find  Fault  with  thofe  Reftraints 
which  may  refult  from  the  Rules  I  have 
here  laid  down  :  But  I  would  have  thefe 
Gentlemen  remember,  that  I  point  out  a 
Way  whereby,  without  the  Trouble  of 
Study,  they  may  be  enabled  to  make  no 
defpicable  Figure  in  the  World,  which,  on 
mature  Deliberation,  I  flatter  myfelf,  they 
will  think  no  ill  Exchange.  The  Ladies 
will,  I  hope,  repay  my  Labours,  by  not 
being  difpleas'd  with  this  Offer  of  my  Ser- 

"dice. 
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vice.  And  thiisy  having  done  all  in  my 
Power  towards  making  Folks  agreeable  to 
one  another,  I  pleafe  me  with  the  Hopes 
of  having  procured  a  favourable  Reception 
for  my  felf. 

When  gay  Petronius,  to  correB  the  Age^ 
Gave  Way^  of  old,  to  his  faty rick  Rage  ; 
This  motley  Form  he  for  his  Writings  chofe. 
And  chequered  light erVerfe  with  graver  Profe, 
When,  with  juft  Malice,  he  defign'd  to  Jhew, 
How  far  unbounded  Vice,  at  laft,  would  go. 
In  Profe  we  read  the  execrable  Tale, 
And  fee  the  Face  of  Sin  without  a  Veil ; 
But  when  his  Soul,  byfomefoft  Theme  infpir*d^ 
The  Aid  of  tuneful  Poetry  required. 
His  Numbers  with  peculiar  Sweetnefs  ran^ 
And  in  his  eafy  Verfe  we  fee  the  Man. 
Learn  dwithout?vidQ,ofT^i\:ecoT:rtOi,yetfrcQ 

Alike  from  Nicenefs,  and  from  Pedantry  : 
Carclefs  of  Wealth,  yet  liking  decent  Shew, 
In  fine,  by  Birth  a  Wit,  by  Trade  a  Beau. 
Freely  He  cenfur'd  a  licentious  Age, 
And^Hlm  I  copy,  tho'  with  chafer  Page ; 
Expofe  the  Evils  in  which  Brutes  delight^ 
■Andfhcw  how  eafy  'tis  to  be  Polite.  ^ 
Exhort  our  erring  Touth — to  mend  in  Time, 
AndLeBuresgiveforMenirfs  Sake -in  Rhyme, 
Teaching  this  ART-^topafs' thro' Life  atEafe, 
Fleas"  din  our  fives,  while  all  around  we  pleafe, 
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ESSAY 


O  N 

ELOCUTION, 

o  R, 
PRONUNCIATION. 

LOCUTION  is  a  Branch  of 
Oratory,  the  Power  and  Im- 
portance of  which  is  greater 
than  is  generally  thought  j  info- 
much  that  Eloquence  takes  it's- 
Name  from  it  (a). 

It  was  much  cultivated  by  ^intiliariy  and 
before  him  by  Cicero,  and  before  him  by 
M.  Antonius ;  but  before  his  Time,  it  was 
too  much  negkded  by  the  Roman  Orators : 
Which  made  him  fay.  Hi  had /sen  many  Men 
A  %  famgus 

(a)  Elocjuentia  ab  tlaqui. 
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famous  for  Eloquence .  but  not  one  of  them  that 
under ftood  'Elocution  (b). 

But  what  Strels  was  laid  upon  it  by  the 
Greek  Orators,  appears  from  that  celebrated 
Saying  of  Demofthenes  j  who  being  afked, 
what  was  thtjirjl  principal  Thing  in  Oratory  ? 
anfwered,  Pronunciation  ;  being  afked  again 
what  was  they^^(9W  F  replied,  Pronunciation. 
And  what  was  the  thirds  Pronunciation. 
Denoting  that  in  his  Judgment  the  whole 
Art,  Spirit,  and  Power  of  Oratory  confifted 
in  this /r^. 

CicetOj  and  after  him  §uintiiiany  divided 
Oratory  into  five  Parts:  i.  Invention:  By 
which  we  provide  ourfelves  with  fuitable  and 
fufficient  Materials  for  a  Difcourfe.  2.  Dif 
pofition :  Which  lignifies  a  proper  Arrange- 
ment, or  Diftribution  of  our  Ideas  and  Words 
into  the  mofl  natural  Order.  3.  Elocution: 
By  which  they  always  meant,  what  we  call, 
DiBion ;  which  confids  in  fuiting  our  Words 
to  our  Ideas,  and  the  Stile  to  the  Subjed:. 
4.  Memory^  or  a  Faculty  of  clearly  difcern- 
ing  and  retaining  our  Ideas,  and  of  calling 
to  Mind  the  propereft  Words  by  which  to 
exprefs  them.  5.  Pro?Junciation -,  or  the 
Art  of  managing  the  Voice,  and  Gefture  in 
fpeaking  (dj. 

So 


fb)  A  fe  difertos  vifos  effe  multos,  eloquentcm  autem  ne« 
minem.    .^jntil.  lib.  viii.  prosm. 
(c)  Shtintil.  lib.  xi.  cap.  3. 
'\d\  Cic.  Rhetoric,  lib.  i. 
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So  that  by  Prommciation^  the  Antients  un- 
der flood  both  Elocution  and  A5lion  j  and 
comprehended  in  it  the  right  Management 
of  the  Voice,  Looks,  and  Gefture.  To  the 
former  of  thefe  the  prefent  EfTay  is  chiefly 
confined  ;  viz.  the  right  Management  of  the 
Voice  in  reading  or  fpeaking ;  which  is  in- 
differently called  by  us,  Elocution  and  PrO' 
tiimciation. 

The  great  Defign  and  End  of  a  good  Pro- 
nunciation is,  to  make  the  Ideas  feem  to  come 
from  the  Heart;  and  then  they  will' riot  fail 
to  excite  the  Attention  and  AfFedtions  of  them 
that  hear  us  (e) :  From  which  the  great  Be- 
nefit and  Ufefulnefs  of  this  too  much  negle<5led 
Art  may  be  feen. 
:    The  Defign  of  this  EfTay  is  to  fhew 

I.  What  a  bad  Pronunciation  is,  and  how 
to  avoid  it. 

II.  What   a  good  Pronunciation  is,     and 
how  to  attain  it. 

(e)  Hoc  fcire  tamen  cportet  pronunciationem  honam  id  effi' 
cere,   ut  res  ex  animo  agi  videatur. 

Incerci  Author,  ad  C.  Herenium,  lib.  4, 


E  C. 
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SECTION     I. 

What  a  had  Pronunciation  is,    and  how  to 

avoid  it, 

I.  T  T  J  HAT  a  bad  Pronunciation  is. 

V V       Now  the  feveral  Faults  of  Pro- 
nunciation or  Elocution  are  thefe  following. 

I.  When  the  Voice  is  too  loud. 

This  is  very  difagreeable  to  the  Hearer, 
and  very  inconvenient  to  the  Speaker. 

It  will  be  very  difagreeable  to  the  Hearers^ 
if  they  be  Perfons  of  good  Tafte  j  who  will 
always  look  upon  it  to  be  the  Effedl  either  of 
Ignorance  or  Affectation, 

Some  will  impute  it  to  your  Ignorafice^ 
and  fuppofe  that  you  was  never  inflru(5ted 
better  fince  you  left  the  Reading-School; 
where  Children  generally  get  a  Habit  of 
reading  in  a  high-pitched  Key,  or  a  uniform 
elevated  Voice,  without  any  Regard  to  Em- 
phafis.  Cadence,  or  a  graceful  Elocution. 

Others  will  impute  it  to  Aff'eBation  j  or  a 
Defigh  to  work  upon  their  Paffions;  which 
will  immediately  defeat  the  Defign,  if  you 
had  it.  For  if  you  would  effedually  move 
the  Paffions,  you  muft  carefully  conceal  your 
Intention  fo  to  do :  For  as  foon  as  the  Mind 

perceives 
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perceives  you  havefuch  a  Defign  upon  it,  it 
will  be  upon  its  Guard.  However,  none  but 
the  moft  low,  weak,  and  mechanical  Minds 
will  be  affedted  with  mere  Dint  of  Sound  and 
Noife.  And  the  Paflions  fo  raifed,  leave  no 
lafting  or  valuable  Efteds  upon  the  Mind, 
and  anfwer  no  good  Purpofe  or  End  j  be- 
caufe  the  Underftanding  hath  nothing  to  do 
with  fuch  Impreflions,  and  the  Memory  no 
Handle  by  which  to  retain  or  recall  them, 
I^ot  to  fay,  it  often  anfwers  a  bad  End ;  af- 
fe6ls  the  Mind  in  a  wrong  Place,  and  gives  it 
a  falfe  Bias.  However  this  may  be  thought 
to  become  the  Stage  or  the  Bar,  it  leaft  of  all 
befits  the  Pulpit;  where  all  ought  to  be  fo- 
lemn,  ferious,  rational,  and  grave  as  the 
Subjeds  there  treated  of. 

It  is  falfe  Oratory  then  to  feek  to  perfwade 
or  affedt  bv  mere  Vehemence  of  Voice.  A 
Thing  that  hath  been  often  attempted  by  Men 
of  mean  Furniture,  low  Genius,  or  bad 
Tafte,  among  the  Antients  as  well  as  the 
Moderns.  A  Pradice  v;hich  formerly  gave 
the  judicious  ^intilian  great  Offence  :  Who 
calls  it  not  only  clamouring,  hut  furious  Bel- 
lowing', not  Vehemence,  but  downright 
Violence  (f)» 

Befides 


(f)  Nam  et  clamant  ubique,  et  omnino  emugiunt,  multo 
difcurfu,  anhelitu,  jaftatione,  geftu,  motu  capitis,  furentcs. 
liii  hanc  'uim  appellant,  quae  elt  potius  ijiohntia. 

^int.  lib.  xi.  cap.  12. 
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Befides,  an  overftrained  Voice  is  very  in- 
convenient to  the  Speaker^  as  well  as  difguft- 
ful  to  judicious  Hearers.  It  exhaufts  his  Spi- 
rits to  no  Purpofe.  And  takes  from  him  the 
proper  Management  and  Modulation  of  his 
Voice  according  to  the  Senfe  of  his  Subjed:. 
And,  what  is  worft  of  all,  it  naturally  leads 
him  into  a  Tone. 

Every  Man's  Voice  indeed  fhould  fill  the 
Place  where  he  fpeaks ;  but  if  it  exceed  its 
natural  Key,  it  will  be  neither  fweet,  nor  foft, 
nor  agreeable,  becaufe  he  will  not  be  able  to 
give  every  Word  its  proper  and  diftinguifhing 
Sound  (g). 

2.  Another  Fault  in  Pronunciation  is  when 
the  Voice  is  too  low. 

This  is  not  fo  inconvenient  to  the  Speaker, 
but  is  as  difagreeable  to  the  Hearer,  as  the 
other  Extreme.  And  indeed  to  the  Genera- 
lity of  Hearers  a  too  low  Voice  is  much  more 
difpleafing  than  a  too  loud  one ;  efpecially 
to  thofe  who  are  troubled  with  an  Impedi- 
ment in  hearing,  and  thofe  who  are  bcft 
pleafed  with  a  lively  and  pathetick  Addrefs, 
as  moft  are.  It  is  always  cffenfive  to  an  Au- 
dience to  obfcrvc  any  Thing  in  the  Reader  or 
Speaker  that  looks  like  Indolence  or  Inatten- 
tion. The  Hearer  will  never  be  afFtded  whilfl: 
he  fees  the  Speaker  indifferent. 

The 

{g)  Vox  autera  ultra  vires  urgenda  non  eft  ;  nam  et  fufFo- 
cata  faspe,  et  majore  nifu  minus  cUra  eih  ^int.  lib.  xi.  c.  3. 
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•  The  Art  of  governing  the  Voice  confifts  a 
good  deal  in  dexteroufly  avoiding  thefe  two 
Extremes :  At  leaft,  this  ought  to  be  firft 
minded.  And  for  a  general  Rule  to  dire<5t 
you  herein,  I  know  of  none  better  than  this, 
viz.  carefully  topreferve  the  Key^  (that  is,  tbf 
Command)  of  your  Voice  j  and  at  the  fame  Ti?ne, 
to  adapt  the  Elevation  and  Strength  of  it  to 
the  Condition  and  Number  of  the  Per/ons  you 
fpeak  tOy  and  the  Nature  of  the  Place  you 
fpeak  in.  It  would  be  altogether  as  ridiculous 
in  a  General  v^ho  is  haranguing  an  Army  to 
fpeak  in  a  low  and  languid  Voice,  as  in  a 
Perfon  who  reads  a  Chapter  in  a  Family  to 
fpeak  in  a  loud  and  eager  one. 

3.  Another  Fault  in  Pronunciation  is  a 
thick,  hafty,  cluttering  Voice. 

When  a  perfon  mumbles,  or  (as  we  fay) 
clips,  or  fwallows  his  Words,  that  is,  leaves 
out  fome  Syllables  in  the  long  Words,  and 
never  pronounces  fome  of  the  fliort  ones  at 
all;  but  hurries  on  without  any  Care  to  be 
heard  diftindlly,  or  to  give  his  Words  their 
full  Sound,  or  his  Hearers  the  full  Senfe  of 
them. 

This  is  often  owing  to  a  Defedt  in  the  Or- 
gans of  Speech,  or  a  too  great  Flutter  of  the 
animal  Spirits  j  but  oftener  to  a  bad  Habit 
uncorredled. 

Detnofthenes  the  greateft  Orator  Greece 
ever  produced  had,  it  is  faid,  neverthelefs, 
three  natural  Impediments  in  Proaunciation  j 

U  all 


y 
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all  which  he  conquered  by  invincible  Labour 
and  Perfeverance.  One  was  a  Weaknefs  of 
Voice ;  which  he  cured  by  frequently  de- 
claiming on  the  Sea-fliore,  amidft  the  Noife 
of  the  Waves.  Another  was  a  Shortnefs  of 
Breath;  which  he  mended  by  repeating  his 
Orations  as  he  walked  up  a  Hill.  And  the 
other  was  the  Fault  I  am  fpeaking  of;  a 
thick  mumbling  Way  of  fpeaking ;  which 
he  broke  himfelf  of  by  declaiming  with  peb- 
bles in  his  mouth  (h), 

4.  Another  Fault  in  Pronunciation  is  when 
perfons  fpeak  too  quick  (i). 

Than  which  there  is  fcarce  any  Fault  more 
common ;  efpecially  among  young  Perfons, 
who  imagine  they  can  read  very  veil,  and  are 
not  afraid  of  being  flopped  in  their  Career 
by  the  unexpected  Intervention  of  any  hard 
Word.  And  fcarce  any  bad  Habit  of  the 
Voice  is  conquered  with  more  Difficulty  ; 
tho'  one  would  imagine  nothing  is  more 
eafy. 

This  Manner  of  reading  may  do  well  e- 
nough  when  we  are  examining  Leafes,  pe- 
rufing  Indentures,  or  reciting  Adls  of  Par- 
liament, where  there  is  always  a  great  Super- 
fluity of  Words  J  or  in  reading  a  News- Pa- 
per, where  there  is  but  little  Matter  that  de- 

ferves 

(h)  Lives  of  the  Claffic  Auth.  Vol.  II.  p.  36,  37. 

( / )  Nee  Volubilitate  nimia  confundenda  quae  dicimus  j  quo 
et  Diftinflio  perit  et  afFeftus ;  et  nonnunquam  etiam  verba 
aligua  fui  parte  fraudaniui.    ^int.  lib.  xi.  cap.  3. 
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ferves  our  Attention ;  but  Is  very  improper  in 
reading  Books  of  Devotion  and  Inftruttion, 
and  efpecially  the  facred  Scriptures,  where  the 
Solemnity  of  the  Subjedt  or  the  Weight  of 
the  Senfe  demands  a  particular  Regard.  But 
it  is  moft  of  all  inexcufable  to  read  Forms  of 
Prayer  in  this  manner  as  Adts  of  Devotion. 

The  great  Difadvantage  which  attends  this 
Manner  of  Pronunciation  is,  that  the  Hear- 
er lofes  the  Benefit  of  more  than  half  the 
good  Things  he  hears,  and  would  fain  re- 
member, but  cannot.  And  a  Speaker  fliould 
always  have  a  Regard  to  the  Memory  as  well 
as  the  Underftanding  of  his  Hearers  (k). 

5.  It  is  alfo  a  Fault  to  fpeak  too  flow. 

Some  are  apt  to  read  in  a  heavy,  droning, 
fleepy  way  ;  and  through  mere  Careleffnefs 
make  Paufes  at  improper  Places.  This  is 
very  difagreeable.  But  to  hemm,  hauk, 
fneeze,  yawn,  or  cough,  between  the  Periods, 
is  more  fo. 

A  too  flow  Elocution  is  moft  faulty  in 
reading  Trifles  that  do  not  require  Attention. 
It  then  becomes  tedious.  A  Perfon  that  is 
addicted  to  this  flow  Way  of  fpeaking  flionld 
always  take  care  to  reward  his  Hearer's  Pa- 
tience with  important  Sentiments,  and  com- 
penfate  the  Want  of  Words  by  a  Weight  of 
Thought  J  and  give  his  Difcourfe  its  proper 
B  2  Qn_antity 

(k)  Cum  enim  fertur,  quafi  torrens,  Oratio,  quamvis 
multa  cujufque  modi  rapiat,  nihil  tamen  teneas  nihil  appre- 
hendas.     Cic.  de  Fin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  x. 
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Qu,^ntity  of  folid  Senfe,  that  (as  we  fay) 
what  it  wants  in  Length  it  may  make  out  in 
Breadth. 

But  a  too  flow  Elocution  is  a  Fault  very 
rarely  to  be  found,  unlefs  in  aged  People,  and 
thofe  who  naturally  fpeak  fo  in  common  Con- 
verfatron.  And  in  thefe,  if  the  Pronuncia- 
tion be  in  all  other  Refpeds  jufl,  decent,  and 
proper ;  andefpeciallyif  the  Subjedl  be  weigh- 
ty or  intricate,  it  is  very  excufable. 

6.  An  irregular  or  uneven  Voice,  is  a  great 
Fault  in  reading. 

That  is,  when  the  Voice  rifes  and  falls  by 
Fits  and  Starts,  or  when  it  is  elevated  or  de- 
prefTed  unnaturally  or  unfeafonably,  without 
Regard  to  Senfe  or  Stops ;  or  always  begin- 
ning a  Sentence  with  a  high  Voice,  and  con- 
cluding it  with  a  low  one,  or  'vice  verja  ;  or 
always  beginning  and  concluding  it  with  the 
fame  Key.     Oppofite  to  this  is 

7.  A  flat,  dull,  uniform,  Tone  of  Voice, 
without  Emphafis  or  Cadence,  or  any  Re- 
gard to  the  Senfe  orSubjed:  of  what  is  read. 

This  is  a  Habit,  which  Children,  who 
have  been  ufed  to  read  their  LefTons  by  way 
of  Tafk,  are  very  apt  to  fall  into,  and  retain 
as  they  grow  up.  Such  a  Monotony  as  At- 
torney's Clerks  read  in  when  they  examine  an 
engrofled  Deed.  This  is  a  great  Infelicity 
when  it  becomes  habitual  ;  becaufe  it  deprives 
the  Hearer  of  the  greatefl  Part  of  the  Benefit 
or  Advantage  he  might  receive  by  a  clofe  At- 
tention 
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tention  to  the  mod  weighty  and  interefting 
Parts  of  the  Subjed,  which  (hou  Id  always  be 
diftinguiflied  or  pointed  out  by  the  Pronun- 
ciation. For  a  juft  Pronunciation  is  a  good 
Commentary :  And  therefore  no  Perfon  ought 
to  read  a  Chapter  or  a  Pfalm  in  Publick,  be- 
fore he  hath  carefully  read  it  over  to  himfelf 
once  or  twice  in  private.     But 

Lajll)\  the  greateft  and  mod:  common 
Fault  of  all  is  reading  with  a  Tone. 

No  Habit  is  more  eafy  to  be  contra(n:ed 
than  this,  or  more  hard  to  be  conquered. 
This  unnatural  Tone  in  reading  and  fpeaking 
is  very  various ;  but  whatever  it  be,  it  is  al- 
ways difguftful  to  Perfons  of  Delicacy  and 
Judgment  (I). 

Some  have  a  womanifli  fqueaking  Tone; 
which,  Perfons  whofe  Voices  are  Ihrill  and 
weak,  and  over-flrained,  are  very  apt  to  fall 
into. 

Some  have  a  finging    or  canting   Tone 
which  the  Speakers  among  the  Quakers  ge^ 
nerally  much  affed,  and  by  which  their  Hear- 
ers are  often  much  affedted. 

Others  affedt  a  high,  fwelling,  theatrical 
Tone  ;  who  being  ambitious  of  the  Fame  of 
iine  Orators,  lay  too  much  Emphafis  on  eve- 
ry Sentence,  and  thereby  tranfgrefs  the  Rules 
of  true  Oratory. 

Others 

(I)  Sed  quodcunque  ex  his  Vitiummagis  tulerim  quam  quo 
nunc  maxime  laboratur  in  caufis  omnibus  Scholifque,  cantandi  : 
quod  inutiiius  fit  an  fsedius  nefcio.    ^int.  lib.  xi.   cap.  3. 
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Others  affed  an  awful  and  ftriking  Tone, 
attended  with  folemn  Grinr^ace,  as  if  they 
would  move  you  with  every  Word,  whether 
the  Weight  of  the  Subject  bear  them  out  or 
not.  This  is  what  Perfons  of  a  gloomy  or 
melancholy  Caft  of  Mind  are  moft  apt  to 
give  into. 

Some  have  a  fet,  uniform  Tone'  of  Voice ; 
which  I  have  already  taken  notice  of.     And 

Others,  an  odd,  whimfical,  whining 
Tone,  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  not  to  be 
defcribed  ;  only  that  it  is  a  laying  the  Empha- 
fis  on  Words  which  do  not  require  or  delerve 
it. 

It  mufl  be  owned,  there  are  fome 
Kinds  of  Tone,  which,  the'  unnatural,  yet, 
as  managed  by  the  Speakers,  are  not  very  dif- 
agreeable;  and  the  Mind  muft  be  much  on 
its  Guard  that  can  remain  unmoved  there- 
by. 

When  I  have  been  affei^ed  with  hearing 
fome  Preachers  deliver  common  or  obfcure 
Sentiments  in  fuch  a  flriking  Tone,  I  have 
endeavoured  carefully  to  examine  into  the  true 
Reafon  of  that  Emotion,  or  what  it  was  that 
excited  that  Affedion  in  my  Mind  ;  and  have 
found  that  it  could  not  arife  from  the  mere 
Tone  of  the  Speaker,  (which  of  itfelf  was 
unnatural  and  difagreeable)  nor  from  the 
Weight  of  the  Subjed:,  (which  was  no  more 
than  common)  but  from  the  Earneftnefs,  Life 
and  Solemnity  with  which  he  fpake,  and  his 

appeal  r- 
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sppearing  himfelf  to  be  much  afFe(5ted  with 
what  he  delivered ;  which  two  Things  will 
never  fail  to  move  an  Audience.  And  why 
they  may  not  be  as  well  obferved  and  pradtifed 
without  a  Tone  as  with  one,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. And  without  thefe  I  verily  believe  a 
Tone  itfelf  would  have  no  Power  to  move; 
and  that  it  hath  no  other  Subferviency  to  raife 
the  Paffions  than  as  it  folemnizes  the  Subjedt, 
and  feems  to  fhew  the  Speaker's  Heart  en- 
gaged. Pity  that  thofe  two  Ends  fhould  not 
be  anfwered  by  a  better  Means !  and  that  a 
bad  Habit  in  the  Speaker,  indulging  a  falfe 
Tafte  in  the  Hearers,  (hould  fecure  one  great 
End  of  Oratory  by  that  which  is  the  great- 
eft  Abufe  of  it ! 

Thefe  are  the  moft  common  Faults  of  a 
bad  Pronunciation.     Our  next  Enquiry  is 

II.  How  to  avoid  them. 

To  this  End    the  few   following   Rules 
may  be  of  Service. 

f .  If  you  would  not  read  in  too  loud  or  too 
low  a  Voice,  confider  whether  your  Voice  be 
naturally  too  low  or  loud^  and  corredt  it  accord- 
ingly in  your  ordinary  Converfation :  by  which 
means  you  will  be  better  able  to  corre(ft  it  in 
reading.  If  it  be  too  low,  converfe  with  thofe 
that  are  deaf ;  if  too  loud,  with  thofe  whofe 
Voices  are  low.  Begin  your  Periods  with  an 
even  moderate  Voice,  that  you  may  have  the 
Command  of  it,  to  raife  or  fall  it  as  the  Sub- 
]€&.  requires. 

To 
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2.  To  cure  a  thick  confufed  cluttering 
Voice,  accuftom  yourfelf,  both  in  Converfa- 
tion  and  Reading,  to  pronounce  every  Word 
diftindl  and  clear.  Obferve  with  what  Deli- 
beration fome  converfe  and  read,  and  how 
full  a  Sound  they  give  to  every  Word ;  and 
imitate  them.  Do  not  afFe<5t  to  contract  your 
Words,  (as  fome  do)  or  run  two  into  one. 
This  may  do  very  well  in  Converfation,  or 
reading  familiar  Dialogues,  but  is  not  fo  de- 
cent in  grave  and  folemn  Subjedts  j  eipecially 
in  reading  the  facred  Scriptures. 

It  appears  from  Demofihenei^  Cafe,  that  this 
Fault  of  Pronunciation  cannot  be  cured  with- 
out much  Difficulty,  nor  will  you  find  his 
Remedy  effedual  without  Pains  and  Perfe- 
verance. 

3.  To  break  a  Habit  of  reading  too  fail, 
attend  diligently  to  the  Senfe,  Weight,  and 
Propriety  of  every  Sentence  you  read,  and  of 
every  emphatical  Word  in  it.  This  will  not 
only  be  an  Advantage  to  yourfelf,  but  a 
double  one  to  your  Hearers  j  for  it  will  at 
once  give  them  Time  to  do  the  fame,  and 
excite  their  Attention  when  they  fee  yours  is 
fixed.  A  folemn  Paufe  after  a  weighty 
Thought  is  very  beautiful  and  ftriking.  -^~- 
A  well-timed  Stop  gives  as  much  Grace  to 

Speech  as  it  does  to   Mufick Imagine 

that  you  are  reading  to  Peifons  of  (low  and 
unready  Conceptions  j  and  meafure  not  your 
Hearer's  Apprehendon  by  your  own.    If  you 

do. 
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do,  you  may  poffibly  out-run  it.  And  as  in 
reading  you  are  not  at  Liberty  to  repeat  your 
Words  and  Sentences,  that  fhould  engage 
you  to  be  very  deliberate  in  pronouncing 
them,  that  their  Senfe  may  not  be  loft.  The 
Eafe  and  Advantage  that  will  arife  both  to 
the  Reader  and  Hearer,  by  a  free,  full,  and 
deliberate  Pronunciation  is  hardly  to  be  ima- 
gined. 

I  need  lay  down  no  Rules  to  avoid  a  too 
flow  Pronunciation  j  that  being  a  Fault  which 
few  are  guilty  of. 

4.  To  cure  an  uneven,  defultory  Voice, 
take  care  that  you  do  not  begin  your  Periods 
either  in  a  too  high  or  too  low  a  Key  ;  for 
that  will  neceflarily  lead  you  to  an  unnatural 
and  improper  Variation  of  it.  Hi-ve  a  care- 
ful Regard  to  the  Nature  and  Quantity  of 
your  Points,  and  the  Length  of  your  Periods; 
and  keep  your  Mind  intent  on  the  Senle,  Sub- 
ject, and  Spirit  of  your  Author. 

The  fame  Directions  are  neceflary  to  a- 
void  a  Monotony  in  Pronunciation,  or  a  dull, 
fet,  uniform  Tone  of  Voice.  For  if  your 
Mind  be  but  attentive  to  the  Senfe  of  your 
Subjedl,  you  will  naturally  manage  and  mo- 
dulate your  Voice  according  to  the  Nature 
and  Importance  of  it. 

Laftly^  To  avoid  all  Kinds  of  unnatural 

and  difagreeable  Tones,    the  only  Rule  is  to 

endeavour  to  fpeak  with  the  fame  Eafe  and 

Freedom  as  you  would  do  on  the  fame  Subje<^ 

C  in 
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in  private  Converfation.  You  hear  no  body  con- 
verfe  in  a  Tone ;  unlefs  they  have  the  Brogue 
of  fome  other  Country,  or  have  got  into  a  Ha- 
bit (asfome  have)  of  altering  the  natural  Key 
of  their  Voice  when  they  are  talking  of  fome 
ferious  Subjed:  in  Religion.  But  I  can  fee  no 
Reafon  in  the  World,  that  when  in  common 
Converfation  we  fpeak  in  a  natural  Voice  with  ^ 
proper  Accent  and  Emphafis,  yet  as  foon  as 
■we  begin  to  read,  or  talk  of  Religion,  or  fpeak 
in  Publick,  we  fhould  immediately  afTume  a 
flifF,  aukward,  unnatural  Tone.  If  we  are  in- 
deed deeply  affedled  with  the  Subjedt  we  read 
or  talk  of,  the  Voice  will  naturally  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  Paflion  excited  j  but  if  we  vary 
it  unnaturally,  only  to  feem  afFeded,  or  with 
a  Defign  to  affedl  others,  it  then  becomes  a 
Tone  and  is  ofFenfive. 

In  reading  then  attend  to  your  Subje<5t, 
and  deliver  it  jufl  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  you 
would  do  if  you  were  talking  of  it.  This  is 
the  great,  general  and  moft  important  Rule 
of  all;  which,  if  carefully  obferved,  will 
corred  not  only  this  but  almoft  all  the  other 
Faults  of  a  bad  Pronunciation ;  and  give  you 
an  eafy,  decent,  graceful  Delivery,  agreeable 
to  all  the  Rules  of  a  right  Elocution.  For 
however  apt  we  are  to  tranfgrefs  them  in  read- 
ing, we  follow  them  naturally  and  eafily  e- 
nough  in  Converfation.  And  Children  will 
tdl  a  Story  with  all  the  natural  Graces  and 

Beauties 
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Beauties  of  Pronunciation,  however  auk ward- 
ly  they  may  read  the  fame  out  of  a  Book  («). 

And  therefore  to  attain  a  juft  and  proper 
Pronunciation  in  reading,  it  will  be  advife- 
able  to  begin  with  thofe  Books  that  are  writ 
in  a  familiar  Stile,  that  comes  neareft  to  that 
of  common  Converfation  ;  fuch  as  the  P//- 
grim's  Progrefsy  the  Family  InjiruSior^  or 
Ibme  innocent  Novel. 


SECTION     II. 

What  a  good  Pronunciation  is^    and  how  to 
attain  it, 

I.  \TTi/-^T  a  good  Pronunciation  is. 

V V  A  good  Pronunciation  in  read' 
ing,  is  the  Art  of  managing  and  governing 
the  Voice  fo  as  to  exprefs  the  full  Senfe  and 
Spirit  of  your  Author  in  that  juffc,  decent, 
and  graceful  Manner,  which  will  not  only 
inftrudl  but  afted:  the  Hearers  j  and  will  not 
C  2  only 

(n)  Let  the  Tone  and  Sound  of  your  Voice  hi  reading  he  the 
fame  as  it  is  in  fpeaking  ;  and  do  not  aje^  to  change  that  na- 
tural and  eafy  Sound  luhere'wiih  you  fpeak,  for  a  f  range ^ 
nexv,  auknuard  T^one,  as  fojne  do  njuhen  they  begin  to  read ; 
nuhich  nuould  almoji  perfwade  our  Ears,  that  the  Speaker  and 
the  Reader  nuere  t%vo  different  Per  fans,  if  our  Eyes  did  not  te!' 
US  the  contrary,  Watts's  Art  of  Reading. 
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only  raife  in  them  the  fame  Ideas  he  intend- 
ed to  convey,  but  the  fame  Paffions  he  really 
felt.  This  is  the  great  End  of  reading  to  o- 
thers,  and  this  End  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
proper  and  juft  Pronunciation. 

And  hence  we  may  learn  wherein  a  good 
Pronunciation  in  Jpeaking  confifts  j  which  is 
nothing  but  a  natural,  eafy,  and  graceful 
Variation  of  the  Voice,  fuitable  to  the  Nature 
and  Importance  of  the  Sentiments  we  de- 
liver. 

A  good  Pronunciation  in  both  thefe  Re- 
fpedls  is  more  eafily  attained  by  fome  than 
others ;  as  fome  can  more  readily  enter  into 
the  Senfe  and  Sentiments  of  an  Author,  and 
more  eafily  deliver  their  own,  than  others 
can  ;  and  at  the  fame  Time  have  a  more  hap- 
py Facility  of  expreffing  all  the  proper  Va- 
riations and  Modulations  of  the  Voice  than 
others  have.  Thus  Perfons  of  a  quick  Ap- 
prehenfion,  and  a  brifk  Flow  of  animal  Spi- 
rits (fetting  afide  all  Impediments  of  the  Or- 
gans) have  generally  a  more  lively,  juft,  and 
natural  Elocution  than  Perfons  of  a  flow  Per- 
ception and  a  flegmatick  Caft.  However,  it 
may  in  a  good  Degree  be  attained  by  every 
one  that  will  carefully  attend  to  and  pradife 
thofe  Rules  that  are  proper  to  acquire  it. 
"Which  leads  me  therefore 

II.  To  enquire  how  a  good  Pronunciation 
is  to  be  attained. 

And 
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And  to  this  End  the  Obfervation  of  the 
following  Rules  is  necefTary. 

I.  Have  a  particular  Regard  to  your  Paitfes^ 
Emphafis^  and  Cadence, 

I.  To  your  Paufes. 

And  with  refpedl  to  this,  you  will  in  a  good 
meafure  in  reading  be  direded  by  the  Points : 
but  not  perfedly;  for  there  are  but  few 
Books  that  are  exadtly  pointed. 

The  common  Stops  or  Points  are  thefe: 
A  Comma  (  , ),  Semi- colon  (  ; ),  Colon  (  :  ), 
Period  (  . ),  Interrogation  ( ? ),  and  Admira- 
tion ( ! ). 

But  befide  thefe,  there  are  four  more  Notes 
or  Diftindlons  of  Paufe,  viz.  a  Parenthefis 
(  i)J ;  which  requires  the  Paufe  of  a  Comma 
at  leaft,  and  fometimes  a  Simi-colon  after  it, 

2.  a  Double-Period,  or  Blank  Line,  ( )  j 

which  denotes  the  Paufe  of  two  Periods,  or 
half  a  Paragraph.  3.  A  Paragraph  or 
Break ;  when  the  Line  is  broke  or  left  im- 
perfed-,  and  the  next  begins  under  the  fe- 
cond  or  third  Letter  of  the  preceding  Line; 
and  denotes  the  Paufe  of  two  double  Periods. 
4.  A  double  Paragraph^  that  is,  when  the 
next  Line  not  only  begins  ihorter  than  the 
^preceding,  but  leaves  the  Space  of  a  whole 
Line  vacant  between  them  j  which  (hews 
that  the  Voice  is  to  reft  during  the  Time  of 
two  Paragraphs. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  Points  ferve  two  Purpofes.  i.  To 
diflinguifh  the  Senfe  of  the  Author.  2.  To 
diredlthe  Pronunciation  of  the  Reader. 

You  are  not  to  fetch  your  Breath  (if  it  can 
be  avoided)  till  you  come  to  the  Period  or 
Full  Stop }  but  a  difcernable  Paufe  is  to  be 
made  at  every  one,  according  to  its  proper 
Quantity  or  Duration. 

A  Comma  flops  the  Voice  while  we  may 
privately  tell  o;z^,  a  Sitni-colon  two -,  a  Colon 
tbree :  and  a  Period  y^'z^r. 

Where  the  Periods  are  very  long,  you  may 
take  Breath  at  a  Colon  or  Simi-Colon  j  and 
fometimes  at  a  Comma,  but  never  where  there 
is  no  Stop  at  all.  And  that  you  may  not 
be  under  a  Neceffity  to  take  frefh  Breath  be- 
fore you  come  to  a  proper  Paufe,  it  will  be 
proper  to  look  forward  to  the  Cloie  of  the 
Sentence,  and  meafure  the  Length  of  it  with 
your  Eye  before  you  begin  it;  that  if  it  be 
long,  you  may  take  in  a  fufficient  Supply  of 
Breath  to  carry  you  to  the  End  of  it. 

To  break  a  Habit  of  taking  Breath  too  of- 
ten in  reading,  accuftom  yourfelf  to  read  long 
Periods  fuch  (for  Inftance)  as  the  thirteen  firft 
Lines  in  Milton  s  Paradife  Loft. 

And  after  fome  weighty  and  important 
Sentiment,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  longer 
Paufe  than  ordinary  ;  and  efpecially  towards 
the  Clofe  or  Application  of  a  Difcourfe  or 
Sermon  (where  the  Subjed:  ufually  grows 
more  ferious  and  affeding)  thefe  long  Paufes 

are. 
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are  very  proper  j  as  they  at  once  compofe  and 
afFedt  the  Mind,  and  give  it  Time  to  think. 
It  will  alfo  be  very  helpful  to  the  Speaker's 
Voice  ;  and  give  his  Pronunciation  the  Ad- 
vantage of  Variety,  which  is  always  pleafing 
to  the  Hearers  (m).  And  therefore  in  print- 
ing the  moft  afFeding  Parts  of  a  Difcourfe, 
there  (hould  be  (as  we  fometinies  fee  there  is) 
a  frequent  Ufe  of  the  long  Paufes,  'viz.  the 
Periods,  blank  Lines,  and  Paragraphs. 

But  after  all,  there  is  fo  much  Licenfe  ad- 
mitted, and  fo  much  Irregularity  introduced, 
into  the  modern  Method  of  Pundation, 
that  it  is  become  a  very  imperfedl  Rule  to 
diretl  a  juft  Pronunciation.  The  Paufes 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  Variations  of  the 
Voice,  muft  be  chiefly  regulated  by  a  careful 
Attention  to  the  Senfe  and  Importance  of  the 
Subjed:. 

2.  The  next  Thing  to  be  regarded  in  read- 
ing is  the  Empbafis  ;  and  to  fee  that  it  be  al- 
ways laid  on  the  emphatical  Word. 

When  we  diftinguifh  any  particular  Syl- 
lable in  a  Word  with  a  ftrong  Voice,  it  is 
called  Accent ;  when  we  thus  diftinguilh  any 
particular  Word  in  a  Sentence,  it  is  called 
EmphafiSy  and  the  Word  fo  diftinguiflied, 
the  emphatical  Word,     And   the  emphatical 

Words 

(«)  Intervalla  Vocem  confirmant :  eadem  Sententias  con- 
cinniores  Divifione  reddunt,  et  Auditor!  Spatium  cogitandi  re- 
linquunt.  Confervat  Vocem  continui  Clamoris  RemijTio,  et 
Au^litorsra  quidem  Varietas  maxime  deleiSat. 

Incert.  Auth.  ad  C  Heren.  lib.  iii. 
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Words  (for  there  is  often  more  than  one)  in  a 
Sentence  are  thofe  which  carry  a  Weight  or 
Importance  in  themfelves,  or  thofe  on  which 
the  Senfe  of  the  reft  depends  j  and  thefe  muft 
always  be  diftinguiflied  by  a  fuller  and  ftronger 
Sound  of  Voice,  wherever  they  are  found, 
whether  in  the  Beginning,  Middle,  or  End 
of  a  Sentence.  Take  for  Inftance  thofe 
Words  of  the  Satyrift. 


Rem^  facias  Rem^ 


ReSfe,  fipoffis^  fi  non,  quocunque  Modo  Rem, 

HOR. 

Get  Place  and  Wealthy  if  pojfible^  with  Grace, 
If  not  J  by  any  Means  get  Wealth  and  Place. 

Pope. 

In  thefe  Lines  the  emphatical  Words  are  ac- 
cented ;  and  which  they  are,  the  Senfe  will 
always  difcover. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  briefly  to  obferve 
two  or  three  Things. 

I.  That  fome  Sentences  are  fo  full  and 
comprehenfive,  that  almoft  every  Word  is 
emphatical :  For  Inftance,  that  pathetick  Ex- 
pofiulation  in  the  Prophecy  of  EzekieL 

Why  will  ye  die  I 
In  this  fhort  Sentence,  every  Word  is  empha- 
tical, and  on  which  ever  Word  you  lay  the 
Emphafis,  whether  the  firft,  fecond,  third, 
or  fourth,  it  ftrikes  out  a  different  Senfe,  and 

opens 
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opens  a  new  Subje<5l  of  moving  Expoftula- 
tion  (n). 

2.  Some  Sentences  are  equivocal,  as  v^rell 
as  fome  Words;  that  is,  contain  in  them 
more  Senfes  than  onej  and  which  is  the 
Senfe  intended,  can  only  be  known  by  ob- 
fcrving  on  what  Word  the  Emphalis  is  laid. 
For  Inftance, — Shall  you  ride  to  Town  to  day  f 
This  Queftion  is  capable  of  being  taken  in 
four  different  Senfes,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent Words  on  which  you  lay  the  Emphafis. 
If  it  belaid  on  the  Word  [you],  the  Anfwer 
may  be.  No,  but  I  intend  to  fend  my  Servant 
in  my  ftead.  If  the  Emphafis  be  laid  on  the 
Word  [ride],  the  proper  Anfwer  might  be, 
No,  I  intend  to  walk  it.  If  you  place  the 
Emphafis  on  the  Word  [Town],  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent Queftion ;  and  the  Anfwer  may  be, 
NOi  for  1  defign  to  ride  into  the  Country.  And 
if  the  Emphafis  be  laid  upon  the  Words  [to- 
day'], the  Senfe  is  flill  fomething  different 
from  all  thefe ;  and  the  proper  Anfwer  may 
be.  No,  but  I Jhall  to-morrow.  Of  fuch  Im- 
portance oftentimes  is  a  right  Emphafis,  in 
order  to  determine  the  proper  Senfe  of  what 
we  read  or  fpeak.     But  I  would  obferve 

3.    The  Voice  muft:   exprefs,    as  near  as 

may  be,  the  very  Senfe  or  Idea  defigned  to 

be  conveyed  by  the  emphatical  Word ;  by  a 

D,  ftrong, 

(n)  See  this  particularly  illuflrated  in  Repcldt'i  compajfion- 
ate  Addreft. 
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llrong,  rough,  and  violent,  or  a  foft,  fmooth, 
and  tender  Sound. 

Thus  the  different  Paffionsof  the  Mind  are 
to  be  expreffed  by  a  different  Sound  or  Tone 
of  Voice.  Love^  by  a  foft,  fmooth,  lan- 
guifhing  Voice  j  Anger ^  by  a  flrong,  vehe- 
ment, and  elevated  Voices  Joy^  by  a  quick, 
fvveet,  and  clear  Voice ;  Sorrow,  by  a  low, 
flexible,  interrupted  Voice  5  Fear^  by  a  de- 
jeded,  tremulous,  hefitating  Voice ;  Courage^ 
hath  a  full,  bold,  and  loud  Voice  5  and 
Perplexity^  a  grave,  fteady,  and  earnefl  one. 
Briefly,  in  Exordiums  the  Voice  fhould  be 
low  J  in  Narrations^  diflindl ;  in  Reafoning^ 
flow  J  in  Perjwajions,  flrong  :  it  fhould  thun- 
der in  Anger,  foften  in  Sorrow,  tremble  in 
Fear,  and  melt  in  Love  (0). 

4.  The  Variation  of  the  Emphafls  muft 
not  only  diftinguifh  the  various  Paffions  de- 
fcribed,  but  the  feveral  Forms  and  Figures 
of  Speech  in  which  they  are  expreffed.  e.  g. 

In  a  Frofopopceia,  we  muft  change  the 
Voice  as  the  Perfon  introduced  would. 

In  an  Antithefis,  one  contrary  muft  be  pro- 
nounced louder  than  the  other. 

In  a  Climax,  the  Voice  fhould  always  rife 
with  it. 

In  Dialogues,  it  fhould  alter  with  the 
Parts. 

In 


(e)  Apta  Pronunciatio  certe  ea  eft  quae  lis  de  quibus  dici- 
mu3  accommodatar,     ^int.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
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In  Repetitions,  it  {hould  be  loudeft  in  the 
fecond  Place. 

Words  of  Quality  and  Dlftindion,  or  of 
Praife  or  Difpraife,  muft  be  pronounced  with 
a  ftrong  Emphafis  (p). 

Hence  then  it  follows 

Lajllyy  That  no  Emphafis  at  all  is.  hetter 
than  a  wrong  or  a  mifpjaced  one.  For  that 
only  perplexes,  this  always  mifleads  the  Mind 
of  the  Hearer. 

3.  The  next  Thing  to  be  obferv'd  is  CaJejice, 

This  is  directly  oppofite  to  Empha/is.  Em^ 
phajis  is  raifing  the  Voice,  Cadence  is  falling 
it;  and  when  rightly  managed  is  very  mu- 
fical. 

But  befide  a  Cadence  of  Voice,  there  is 
fuch  a  Thing  as  Cadence  of  Stile.  And  that 
is,  when  the  Senfe  being  almofl:  exprefTed  and 
perfectly  difcerned  by  the  Reader,  the  remain- 
ing Words  (which  are  only  neceffary  to  com- 
pleat  the  Period)  gently  fall  of  themfelves 
without  any  emphatical  Word  among  them. 
And  if  your  Author's  language  be  pure  and  e- 
legant,  his  Cadence  of  Stile  will  naturally 
diredt  your  Cadence  of  Voice. 

Cadence  generally  takes  Place  at  the  End 
of  a  Sentence  j  unlefs  it  clofes  with  an  empha- 
tical Word. 

Every  Parenthefis  is  to  be  pronounced  in 

Cadence  5   that  is,  with  a  low  Voice,    and 

D  2  quicker 

(p)  See  Rules  for  Speaking  and  J^fiisft,    in  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend,  p.  24.  1 
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quicker  than  ordinary  ;  that  it  may  not  take 
off  the  Attention  too  much  from  the  Scnfe  of 
the  Period  it  interrupts.  But  all  Apojlrophes 
and  Profopopceias  are  to  be  pronounced  in 
Emphafis. 

So  much  for  Paufes^  Emphafis y  and  Ca- 
dence :  A  careful  Regard  to  all  which  is  the 
firfl:  Rule  for  attaining  a  right  Pronuncia- 
tion. 

II.  If  you  would  acquire  ajuft  Pronun- 
ciation in  Reading  you  muft  not  only  take  in 
the  full  Senfe,  but  enter  into  the  Spirit  of  your 
Author:  For  you  can  never  convey  the  Force 
and  Fulnefs  of  his  Ideas  to  another  till  you 
feel  them  yourfelf.  No  Man  can  read  an  Au- 
thor he  does  not  perfedlly  underftand  and  tafte. 
"  The  great  Rule  which  the  Matters  of 
Rhetorick  Co  much  prefs,  can  never  enough 
be  remembered  ;  that  to  make  a  Man /peak 
well  and  pronounce  with  a  right  'Emphafis^ 
he  ought  thoroughly  to  underjland  all  that 
he  fays,  be  fully  perfwaded  of  it,  and  bring 
himfelf  to  have  thofe  AjfeBions  which  he 
dcfires  to  infufe  into  others.  He  that  is  in- 
wardly perfwaded  of  the  Truth  of  what  he 
fays,  and  that  hath  a  Concern  about  it  in 
his  Mind,  will  pronounce  with  a  natural 
Vehemence  that  is  far  more  lovely  than  all 
the  Strains  that  Art  can  lead  him  to.  An 
Orator  muft  endeavowr  to  feel  what  he 

^*  fays. 
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*'  fays,  and  then  he  will  fpeak  fo  as  to  make 
*'  others  feel  it  (q).'' 

This  is  a  very  general  and  important  Rule, 
and  (as  the  Bifhop  fays)  can  never  enough  be 
remembered  j  and  hence  it  is  that  fo  kw  are 
able  to  read  Milton  or  Toimg. 

The  fame  Rules  are  to  be  obferved  in  read- 
ing Poetry  and  Profe :  Neither  the  Rhyme 
nor  the  Numbers  fhould  take  off  your  Atten- 
tion from  the  Senfeand  Spirit  of  your  Author. 
It  is  this  only  that  muft  diredt  your  Pronun- 
ciation in  Poetry  as  well  as  Profe.  When 
you  read  Verfe,  you  muft  not  at  all  favour 
the  Meafure  or  Rhime ;  that  often  obfcures* 
the  Senfe  and  fpoils  the  Pronunciation :  For 
the  great  End  of  Pronunciation  is  to  elucidate 
and  heighten  the  Senfe  j  that  is,  to  reprefent 
it  not  only  in  a  clear  but  a  ftrong  Light. 
Whatever  then  obftrufls  this  is  carefully  to 
be  avoided,  both  in  Verfe  and  Profe.  Nay, 
this  ought  to  be  more  carefully  obferved  in 
reading  Verfe  than  Profe  j  becaufe  the  Au- 
thor, by  a  conftant  Attention  to  his  Meafures 
and  Rhime,  and  the  Exaltation  of  his  Lan- 
guage, is  often  very  apt  toobfcure  his  Senfe  j 
which  therefore  requires  the  more  Care  in 
the  Reader  to  difcover  and  diftinguifli  it  by 
the  Pronunciation.  And  if  when  you  read 
Verfe  with  proper  Paufe,  Emphafis  and  Ca- 
dence, and  a  Pronunciation  varied  and  go- 
verned by  the  Senfe,  it  be  not  harmonious 

and 

f^J  Burnet'i  Pajior  al  Cau,  p.  228. 
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and  beautiful,  the  Fault  is  not  in  the  Reader 
but  the  Author.  And  if  the  Verfe  be  good, 
to  read  it  thus  will  improve  its  Harmony ; 
becaufe  it  will  take  off  that  Uniformity  of 
Sound  and  Accent  which  tires  the  Ear,  and 
makes  the  Numbers  heavy  and  difagreeable. 

III.  Another  important  Rule  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  Elocution  is,  Study  Nature,  By 
this  I  mean 

1.  Your  own  natural  Difpofitlons  and  Af- 
fedions.  And  thofe  Subjedis  that  are  moft 
fuitable  to  them,  you  will  eafily  pronounce 
with  a  beautiful  Propriety :  And  to  heighten 
the  Pronunciation,  the  natural  Warmth  of 
the  Mind  (hould  be  permitted  to  have  its 
Conrfe  under  a  proper  Rein  and  Regula- 
tion. 

2.  Study  the  natural  Difpofitions  and  Af- 
fcdions  of  others.  For  fome  are  much  more 
eafily  impreffed  and  moved  one  Way,  and 
fome  another.  And  an  Orator  fhould  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  Avenues  to  the  Heart. 

3.  Study  the  moft  eafy  and  natural  Way 
of  expreffing  yourfelf,  both  as  to  the  Tone 
of  Voice  and  the  Mode  of  Speech.  And 
this  is  bed  learnt  by  Obfervations  on  com- 
mon Converfation ;  where  all  is  free,  natu^ 
ral  and  eafy ;  where  we  are  only  intent  on 
making  ourfelves  underftood,  and  conveying 
our  Ideas  in  a  ftrong,  plain,  and  lively 
Manner,  by  the  moft  natural  Language, 
Pronunciation  and  A<ftion.     And  the  nearer 

our 
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our  Pronunciation  in  Publick  comes  to  the 
Freedom  and  Eafe  of  that  we  ufe  in  com- 
mon Difcourfe  (provided  we  keep  up  the 
Dignity  of  the  Subjedl,  and  preferve  a  Pro- 
priety of  Exprefiion)  the  more  juft  and  na- 
tural and  agreeable  it  will  generally  be. 

Above  all  Things  then  ftudy  Nature ;  a- 
void  AfFedation  j  never  ufe  Art,  if  you  have 
not  the  Art  to  conceal  it :  For  whatever  does 
not  appear  natural,  can  never  be  agreeable, 
much  lefs  perfwafive  (r). 

IV.  Endeavour  to  keep  your  Mind  colled- 
ed  and  compofed. 

Guard  againft  that  Flutter  and  Timidity  of 
Spirit,  which  is  the  common  Infelicity  of 
young,  and  efpecially  bafhful  Perfons,  when 
they  firft  begin  to  fpeak  or  read  in  Publick. 
This  is  a  great  Hindrance  both  to  their  Pro- 
nunciation and  Invention ;  and  at  once  gives 
both  themfelves  and  their  Hearers  an  unne- 
ceflary  Pain.  It  will  by  conftant  Oppofition 
wear  off.  And  the  beft  Way  to  give  the 
Mind  a  proper  Degree  of  AlTurance  and  Sclf- 
Command  at  fuch  a  Time,  is 

I.  To  be  entire  Mafter  of  your  Subje(fV, 
and  a  Confcioufnefs  that  you  deliver  to  your 
Audience  nothing  but  what  is  well  worth 
their  hearing,  will  give  you  a  good  Degree 
of  Courage. 

2.  Endea- 


(r)  Naturam  intueamur,  hanc  fequimur.  Similis  ell  Arti 
plerumt^ue  Natura.    ^int.  lib.  viii.  cap.  3. 
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2.  Endeavour  to  be  wholly  engaged  in 
your  Subjed ;  and  when  the  Mind  is  intent 
upon  and  warmed  with  it,  it  will  forget  that 
awful  Deference  it  before  paid  to  the  Au- 
dience, which  was  fo  apt  to  difconcert  it. 

3.  If  the  Sight  of  your  Hearers,  or  any 
of  them  -difcompofe  you,  keep  your  Eyes 
from  them. 

V.  Be  fure  to  keep  up  a  Life,  Spirit,  and 
Energy  in  the  Expreffion  ;  and  let  the  VoicCr 
naturally  vary  according  to  the  Variation  of 
the  Stile  and  Subjed. 

Whatever  be  the  Subje<5t,  it  will  never  be 
pleafing,  if  the  Stile  be  low  and  flat  j  nor 
will  the  Beauty  of  the  Stile  be  difcovered,  if 
the  Pronunciation  be  fo. 

Cicero  obferves  there  muft  be  a  Glow  in  our 
Stile  if  we  would  warm  our  Hearers  fsj. 
And  who  does  not  obferve  how  ridiculous  it 
is  to  pronounce  the  ardens  Verbum  in  a  cold 
lifelefs  Tone  ?  And  the  Tranfition  of  the 
Voice  (as  before  obfervedj  mufl  always  cor- 
refpond  with  that  of  the  Subje6l,  and  the 
Paffions  it  was  intended  to  excite. 

VI.  In  order  to  attain  ajuft  and  graceful  Pro- 
nunciation, you  (hould  accuftom  yourfelves 
frequently  to  hear  thofe  who  excel  in  it,  whe- 
ther at  the  Bar  or  in  the  Pulpit  j  v/here  you 
will  fee  all  the  fore-mentioned  Rules  exem- 
plified, 

(j)  Nee  unquam  is  qui  audiret  incenderetu",  nifi  ardmi  ad 
cam  perveniret  Oratio.     Cic.  de  Orat. 
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plified,  and  be  able  to  account  for  all  thofe 
Graces  and  Beauties  of  Pronunciation  which 
always  pleafed  you,  but  you  did  not  know 
why. 

And  indeed,  the  Art  of  Pronunciation, 
like  all  others,  is  better  learnt  by  Imitation 
than  Rule :  But  to  be  iirft  acquainted  with 
the  Rules  of  it,  will  make  the  Imitation  more 
eafy.  And  beyond  all  that  hath  been  fald, 
or  can  be  defcribed,  you  will  obferve  a  cer- 
tain Agreeablenefs  of  Manner  in  fome  Preach- 
ers that  is  natural  to  them,  not  to  be  reduced 
to  any  Rule,  and  to  be  learnt  by  Imitation 
only  ;  nor  by  that,  unlefs  it  be  in  fome  Degree 
natural  to  you. 

Laflly,  You  (hould  frequently  exercife 
yourfelf  to  read  aloud  according  to  the  fore- 
going Rules. 

It  is  Pradice  only  that  muft  give  you  the 
Faculty  of  an  elegant  Pronunciation.  This, 
like  other  Habits,  is  only  to  be  attained  by 
often  repeated  Ad:s. 

Orators  indeed,  as  well  as  Poets,  muft  be 
born  fo,  or  they  will  never  excel  in  their  re- 
fpedive  Arts :  But  that  Part  of  Oratory  which 
confifts  in  a  decent  and  graceful  Pronuncia- 
tion (^provided  there  be  no  Defc6l  in  the  Or- 
gans of  Speech)  may  be  attained  by  Rule, 
Imitation,  and  Pradlce  j  and,  when  attain- 
ed, will  give  a  Beauty  to  your  Speech^  u 
Force  to  your  Thoughts,  and  a  Pleafure  tr* 
the  Hearers,  not  to  be  exprefled  ;  and  which 

E  all 
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all  will  admire,  but  none  can  imitate,  unlefs 
they  are  firfl  prepared  for  it  by  Art  and  Na- 
ture (t). 

In  fine,  the  great  Advantage  of  a  juft  Pro- 
nunciation is  that  it  will  pleafe  all,  whether 
they  have  no  Tafte,  a  bad  Tafle,  or  a  good 
Tafle. 

Here  I  intended  to  have  put  an  End  to  this 
EfTay :  But  as  under  the  Word  [Pronuncia- 
tion] the  Antients  comprehended  ABion  as 
well  as  Elocution  -,  and  as  a  few  general  Rules 
concerning  that  may  be  of  Ufe  to  fuch  as 
fpeak  in  Publick,  I  thought  it  might  not  be 
improper  here  briefly  to  fubjoin  them. 

The  Adion  then  fhould  be  as  eafy  and  as 
natural  as  the  Elocution}  and,  like  that,  muft 
be  varied  and  dire(5led  by  the  Paffions. 

An  affeded  Violence  of  Motion  is  as  dit- 
puftful  as  an  affeded  Vehemence  of  Voice; 
and  no  Adion,  as  bad  as  no  Emphafis: 
Which  two  Faults  commonly  go  together, 
as  do  the  other  two,  juft  before  mentioned, 

Thofe  Parts  of  the  Body  that  are  to  be 
principally  employed  in  Oratorical  Adion  are 
the  Head^  the  Face^  the  Ejes^  the  Hands, 
and  the  upper  Part  of  the  whole  Body. 

I.  The  Head.  This  fhould  generally  be 
in  an  ered  Pofture ;  turning  fometimes  on 
one  Side,  and  fometimes  on  the  other,  that 

the 

(/)  ...     ■     .  I ut  fibi  quivis 

(.        Speret  idem,  fudet  multuir!,  fruftraque  laboret 

Aufub  idem.  Hor  de  Art.  Poei.  1.  241. 
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the  Voice  may  be  heard  by  the  whole  Au- 
dience, and  a  Regard  paid  to  the  feveral  Parts 
of  it. 

It  {hould  always  be  on  the  fame  Side  with 
the  Action  of  the  Hands  and  Body,  except 
when  we  exprefs  an  Abhorrence,  or  a  Refu- 
fal  of  any  thing,  which  is  done  by  rejeding 
it  with  the  Right-hand,  and  turning  away 
the  Head  to  the  Left  -,  as  in  that  Sentence  — 

Dn   takm  terris  avertete  peflem where 

iiich  an  Adion  is  very  proper  in  pronouncing 
the  Word  avertete, 

2.  The  Count ena7ice.  In  this  is  the  Seat 
of  the  Soul  and  the  very  Life  of  Adtion.  E- 
very  Paflion,  whilft:  uttered  with  the  Tongue, 
(hould  be  painted  in  the  Face.  There  is  often 
more  Eloquence  in  a  Look  than  any  Words 
can  exprefs.  By  this  we  are  awed,  charmed, 
incenfed,  foftened,  grieved,  rejoiced,  raifed, 
or  dejeded,  according  as  we  catch  the  Fire  of 
the  Speaker's  Paflion  from  his  Face.  In  fhort, 
there  is  no  End  in  recounting  the  Force  and 
Effeds  of  this  dumb  Oratory  ;  which  Nature 
only  teaches,  and  which  Perfons  of  low 
PafJions  lofe  all  the  Advantages  of.  Look 
well  upon  a  good  Piece  of  Painting  where  the 
Paffions  are  ftrongly  exprefTed,  and  you  will 
conceive  the  Power  of  it  [u). 

E  2  3.  The 

(u)  Hie  (Vultus)  eft  faepe  pro  omnibus  Verbis. 

^int.  lib.xi.  cap,  3. 
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3-  The  Eyes,  Thefe  fliould  be  carried 
from  one  Part  of  the  Audience  to  another, 
with  a  modeft  and  decent  Refped ;  which 
will  tend  to  recall  and  fix  their  Attention, 
tind  animate  your  own  Spirit  by  obferving 
their  Attention  fixed.  But  if  their  AfFedtions 
be  firongly  moved,  and  the  obferving  it  be  a 
Means  of  raifing  your  own  too  high,  it  will 
be  neceffary  then  to  keep  the  Eye  from  off 
them.  For  tho'  an  Orator  {hould  always  be  ani- 
mated, he  {hould  never  be  overcome  by  his 
Pafiions. 

In  all  Appeals  to  Heaven,  and  fometimes 
at  the  folemn  Mention  of  the  Name  of  the 
great  God,  the  Eyes  and  the  Head  fhould  be 
turned  upwards. 

In  Adoration,  the  Hands  and  Eyes  fhould 
be  lifted  up,  and  the  Head  and  Body  bowing 
down. 

In  folemn  Vows,  Exclamations  and  Ap- 
peals to  Heaven,  the  Hands,  Head,  and  Eyes 
fliGuld  all  be  lifted  up;  but  in  Humiliation 
and  Confeffion  bowed  down. 

The  Language  of  the  Eye  is  inexprefliblc. 
It  is  the  Window  of  the  Soul ;  from  which 
fometimes  the  whole  Heart  looks  out  at  once, 
and  fpeaks  more  feelingly  than  all  the  warm- 
ed Strains  of  Oratory  ;  and  comes  efFedually 
in  Aid  of  it,  when  the  Paflion  is  too  flrong 
to  be  uttered. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  Hands. 

The  Left-hand  fliould  never  be  ufed  a- 
lone  (x)  ;  unlefs  it  be  to  attend  the  Motion 
of  the  Head  and  Eyes  in  an  Addrefs  to  the 
Audience  on  the  left  Side. 

The  Right-hand  may  be  often  ufed  alone. 

When  you  fpeak  of  the  Body,  you  may 
point  to  it  with  the  middle  Finger  of  your 
Right-hand. 

When  you  fpeak  of  your  Soul  or  Con- 
fcience  you  may  lay  your  Right-hand  gently 
on  your  Breaft. 

It  fhould  be  often  difplayed  with  an  eafy 
Motion  to  favour  an  Emphafis  j  but  feldom 
or  never  be  quite  extended. 

All  its  Motions  (hould  be  from  the  Left  to 
the  Right. 

Both  the  Hands  difplayed,  and  the  Arms 
extended  is  a  violent  Adion,  and  never  juft 
or  decent  unlefs  the  Audience  be  noify,  and 
Part  of  them  at  a  Diftance  from  the  Speaker, 
and  he  is  labouring  to  be  heard  j  and  then 
they  fhould  never  be  extended  higher  than  the 
head,  unlefs  pointing  at  fomething  above  the 
Audience  (y). 

The 


(x)  Manus  Siniftra  nunquam  fola  geftum  refte  facit :  Dex- 
tra;  fe  frequenter  accommodat.     ^int.  lib.  xi.  cap.  3. 

(y)  See  Raphaeh  Cartoon,  reprefenting  St.  Paul  preaching 
at  Jtbens. 
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The  Motion  of  the  Hand  {hould  always 
correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  Head  and  Eyes  -, 
as  fhey  (hould  with  the  PalTions  expreffed. 

In  deliberate  Proof  or  Argumentation,  no 
A6lion  is  more  proper  or  natural  than  gently 
to  lay  the  firft  Finger  of  the  Right-hand  on 
the  Palm  of  the  Left. 

Of  what  great  Ufe  the  proper  Motion  of 
the  Hand  is  in  affifting  Pronunciation,  and 
how  many  Paflions  may  be  ftrongly  indicated 
thereby,  when  attended  with  that  of  the 
Head  and  Eyes,  is  not  eafy  to  be  defcribed, 
but  is  foon  obferved  in  common  Converfa- 
tion. 

La/IIy,  The  Poflure  of  the  BoJy. 

This  {hould  be  ufually  ered  ;  not  conti- 
nually changing,  nor  always  motionlefs :  De- 
clining in  Afts  of  Humiliation  ;  in  Ads  of 
PraiCe  and  Thankfgiving,  raifed. 

It  (hould  always  accompany  the  Motion 
of  the  Hands,  Head,  and  Eyes,  when  they 
are  directed  to  any  particular  Part  of  the  Au- 
dience ;  but  never  (o  far  as  to  let  the  Back  be 
turned  to  any  Part  of  it. 

But  let  it  fuffice  jufl  to  hint  at  thefe  Things. 
They  who  defire  to  fee  them  more  largely 
treated  of,  may  confult  ^i?2tilian  de  Injlitu- 
1 10776  Oratoria^  lib.  xi.  cap.  3. 

But  after  all,  with  regard  to  Adlion,  the 
great  Rule  is  (the  fame  as  in  Pronunciation) 
to  follow   Nature^     and    avoid  AffeBation, 

The 
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The  Aftion  of  the  Body,  and  the  feveral 
Parts  of  it,  muft  correfpond  with  the  Pro- 
nunciation, as  that  does  with  the  Stile, 
and  the  Stile  with  the  Subjecft.  A  per- 
fect Harmony  of  all  which  compleats  the 
Orator  (z). 

^xjThofe  who  defire  to  be  more  particularly  acquainted 
with  this  Subjeft,  and  the  feveral  other  Branches  of  Oratory, 
I  would  advife  not  to  truft  altogether  to  the  Rules  of  modern 
Writers,  but  to  repair  to  the  Fountain  Head ;  and  converfe 
with  the  great  Mailers  and  Teachers  of  this  Art  among  the 
Antients ;  particularly  Dionyjius  of  Halicarnaffus,  Cicero^ 
^intilian,  and  Longinus. 
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CHAP.     L 

T^e   IntroduEiion, 

T  Is  a  Queflion  which,  I  think,  hath 
never  yet  been  decided  with  fufficient 
Accuracy,  '  What  is  the  Caafe  and 
'  Source  of  that  Pleafure  which,  in 
*  reading  either  Poetry  or  Profe,  we 
perceive,  not  only  from  the  Sound  and  Senfe  of 
the  Words,  but  the  Order  In  which  they  are  dif- 
pofed  ? '  Or,  *  Why  a  Sentence,  conveying  juft 
the  fame  Thought,  and  containing  the  very  fame 
Words,  (hould  afford  the  Ear  a  greater  Pleafure 
when  expreiled  one  Way  than  another  ?  though 
the  Difference  perhaps  may  arife  only  from   the 

A  2  '     '  Tranf- 
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'  Tranfpofitlon  of  a  fingle  Word/  An  Obfervation 
however  commonly  made,  the  Reafon  of  it,  I  ap- 
prehend, is  h'ttle  underftood. 

The  fuperior  Harmony  and  Sweetnefs  of  Verfe 
to  Profe,  arifing  from  a  fLllfull  Order  and  Difpoii- 
tion  of  the  Words,  is  univerfLilly  obfcrved.  But 
there  is  the  fame  Difference  of  Harmony,  aridng 
from  the  fame  Caufe,  even  in  Profe  itfelf;  fome 
Periods  being  fmooth  and  flowing,  whilft  others 
are  harfli  and  difagreeable. 

Now  the  Harmony  of  Profe  arifes  from  the  fame 
Principle  with  that  which  conftitutes  the  Harmony 
of  Verfe,  viz.  Numbers ;  or  fuch  a  Difpofition  of 
the  Words,  as  throws  them  into  juft  metrical  Feet, 
but  very  different  from  thofe  which  conftitute  any 
Species  of  Verfe.  But  though  they  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  exa6l  Rule,  as  poetical  Meafures  may,  and 
we  are  not  fo  fcrupuloufly  attentive  to  them  in  writing 
Profe  as  we  are  in  writing  Verfe,  yet  they  are  not 
to  be  wholly  difregarded  ;  and  till  we  have  learned 
the  Art  of  harmonizing  Profe,  a  good  Ear  will  be 
the  befl  Guide  and  Judge. 

■  What  I  Intend  then  is  a  particular  Examination 
of  the  numerical  Strudare  both  in  Verfe  and  Profe ; 
the  Source  from  whence  their  refpedive  Harmony 
fprings.  The  latter  of  thefe  I  propofe  to  conlider 
in  a  future  Effay ;  the  former  in  this  j  which  is  an 
Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Poeti- 
cal Compofitions  \  as  neceffary  to  clear  the  Ground  and 
prepare  the  Way  for  the  other,  which  will  b*  of 
more  extenfive  Ufe. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     II. 

The  Divtjion  of  the  Subject. 

IN  Order  therefore  to  trace  out  the  Principles  of 
Harmony  in  Poetical  Numbers,  it  is  neceflary 
that  we  attend  to  the  feveral  Things  that  enter  into 
the  Conftrutftion  of  Englifli  Verfci  which  are  thef© 
following. 

I.  Times. 

II.  Syllables. 

III.  Feet. 

IV.  Measures. 

And  each  of  thefe  in  Quantity  confifts  of  a  Com- 
bination of  thofe  Movements,  which,  feparately 
taken,  are  of  a  {horter  Duration.  Thus  for  In- 
fliance,  a  double  Time  makes  the  Quantity  of  a 
long  Syllable ;  a  Combination  of  Syllables  makes  a 
Foot ;  a  Combination  of  Feet,  a  Meafure ;  and  the 
Meafures  make  the  Verfe.  Therefore  as  the  Verfe 
is  made  up  of  Meafures,  Meafures  of  Feet,  Feet 
of  Syllables,  and  Syllables  of  Times  j  fo  a  Verfe  is 
ultimately  made  up  of  a  certain  determinate  Num- 
ber of  Times,  according  to  the  particular  Metre 
or  Species  of  the  Verfe.  Thus  a  pure  Iambic  Verfe 
of  fix  Syllables  contains  in  it  nine  T^imcs  j  e.  g. 

J  lift  my  Heart  to  Thee. 
One  of  eight  Syllables,  twelve  Times-,  e.  g. 


j^dore  the  power  that  fpread  the  Skies. 


And 


[  M 

And  one  of  ten  Syllables,  fifteen  Times-,  e.  g. 

Remember  Man  that  Virtue  makes  thy  Blifs, 

r  ill  all  fpeak  of  each   of  thefe  Parts  of  a  Verfe 
diftindly. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  Times  a?td  ^antities, 

TH  E  fliorteft  Poetical  Movement  is  a  Time, 
This  is  either  Jingle  or  double. 

The  Meafure  of  a  fmgle  Time  is  the  Space  in 
"Which  we  commonly  pronounce  any  of  the  Li- 
quids or  Confonants,  preceded  by  a  Vowel,  e.  g.  a?t^ 
if,  it,  in;  and  is  generally  diftlnguifhed  by  this 
Mark  \J\^  and  fometimes  by  this  Mufical  Note  [  ^  ]. 

But  here  we  mufl:  except  the  [;s],  which  natu- 
rally produces  the  Sound  too  much  to  be  compri- 
zed in  a  fingle  Time ;  e.  g.  uz  ;  and  alfo  the  foft  [s], 
which  hath  the  fame  Sound  with  the  [z]  ;  particu- 
larly when  it  comes  between  two  Vowels,  e.  g^ 
thcfe,  chufe ;  land  when  it  denotes  the  Plural  Num- 
ber of  Nouns,  as  Sifis^  Ways^  Strangers-,  and  the 
third  Perfon  fingular  in  Verbs,  as  he  loves^  grows, 
admifrs  (a). 

However  by  Ufe  and  Cuftom,  and  the  Order  of 
the  Accent  (which  is  the  mod  general  Rule  in  this 
Cafe)  the  s  even  in  its  foft  or  liquid  Sound  (that  is, 

when 

{a)  See  Sajs  Ejpiy  on  the  Harmomf  i^c.  of  Numbers,  p.  103. 
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when  pronounced  like  the  z)  often  pafTes  in  Verfe 
for  a  (liort  Time,  though  it  be  naturally  a  long  one, 
e,  g.  in  the  particles  as^  is,  &c. 

A  double  Time  confifts  of  two  fhort  ones ;  and  is 
generally  marked  thus  [-],  or  diflinguifhed  by  a 
Semibreve^  thus  [  0  ]•  •^"^  ^^c  Meafure  of  it  is  the 
Space  of  Time  in  which  we  ordinarily  pronounce 
any  Vowel  immediately  followed  by  two  or  more 
Confonants,   as  ajk^  end,  arfus. 

But  here  like  wife  it  mufl:  be  obferved  that  Cufloni 
and  Accent  often  make  thefc  kind  of  Syllables  (liort 
which  are  naturally  long,  or  contract  a  double  Time 
into  a  fingle  one.     e.  g. 

T/jhfemal  Serpent  j  He  it  was  whofe  Guile, 

Here  the  Syllables  In,  nal,  pent,  whofe,  \^hich  are 
naturally  long,  are  all  fliort  by  Accent;  and  the 
Article  He,  which  is  naturally  {hort,  is  here  by  the 
fame  Authority  long. 

Indeed  ftridly  fpeaking  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
fingle  Times,  fome  being  ffiorter  and  fome  longer  j 
as  there  is  alfo  in  the  double  Times,  fome  of  therti 
being  in  reallity  and  in  length  of  Pronunciation  more 
than  two  of  the  fingle  or  (hort  ones  {b).  But  this 
Difference  is  not  confiderable  enough  to  make  any 
great  Alteration  in  the  Harmony  of  Numbers. 

Nay  from  this  Diverfity  in  the  Quantities  of  the 
long  and  (hort  Times,  there  arifes  this  double  Ad- 
vantage,  viz.  that  two  of  thefe  very  fliort  Times 
may  be  fubflituted  for  ones  and  one  very  long  may 

be 

*J'\  '^I'l^^'"^  T^'"g  '^  obfervable  in  the  Latin  Quantities,  as  well  as 
the  EnghHi,  and  ,s  remarked  by  ^intilian.  Ei  longis  longiores,  et 
i>revtbus  Cum  bre'viores  ^yllabct,      i^int,  lib.  ix.  cap    4 
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be  put  for  three  fhort  ones;  and  that  without  any 
Detriment  to  the  Meafure.  A  few  Inftances  of 
which  I  (hall  hereafter  produce. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  Syllables, 


TH  E  next  Thing  to  be  confidered  in  Verfe  is 
the  Syllables, 

Every  Syllable  confifts  of  a  (hort  or  a  long  Time. 
And  in  Order  to  determine  the  particular  Quan- 
tity of  any  Syllable,  the  following  Rules  may  be 
obferved. 

(i.)  Every  Syllable  terminated  by  a  fingle  Con- 
fonant,  and  on  which  there  lies  neither  Accent  nor 
Emphafis  is  generally  (hort. 

(2.)  Though  a  Syllable  be  naturally  (hort,  yet  if 
it  be  Accented  in  the  ordinary  Way  of  Pronun- 
ciation, or  the  Senfe  requires  the  Emphafis  to  be  laid 
on  it,  it  becomes  a  long  Quantity,  e.  g. 

Ungrateful  Man  !  How  can  you  ferve  me  fo  ! 

here  the  Accent  naturally  falls  upon  the  Word  cant 
and  makes  it  long.     At  other  times  it  is  fhort.  e,  g» 

How  great  his  Power  is  7ione  can  telU 

(3.)  A  Syllable  ending  with  two  or  more  Con- 
fonants  is  naturally  long  ;    as  felj^  Jlrength^  Health. 

But 
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But  this  IS  often  over-ruled  by  the  Accent,  as  may 
be  feen  above. 

(4.)  All  Dipthongs  are  naturally  long.  But  in 
Englifli  Numbers  they  are  often  {hort  j  efpecially  if 
they  come  immediately  before  or  after  the  accented 
or  emphatical  Word.     e.  g. 

Pleafd  thou  Jhalt  hear  and  learn  the  fecret  Power 
Oj  Harmony, 

In  the  firft  Line  though  the  fecond  Syllable  thou 
be  a  Dipthong,  yet  coming  immediately  after  the 
emphatical  Word  pleaj'd,  the  Sound  is  fhort.  There- 
fore 

(Lajily)  That  which  principally  fixes  and  de- 
termines the  Quantities  in  Englilli  Numbers  is  the 
Accent  and  Emphafis,  and  the  com.mon  Manner 
of  Pronunciation  by  thefe,  as  ufed  by  the  befl  Mail- 
ers of  the  EngliQi  Language. 


CHAP.     V. 

The  Rule  for  determining   the    Quantities 
of  Englijh  Numbers, 

BY  Quantity  I  mean  that  Space  of  Time,  whe- 
ther long  or  fhort,  in  which  any  Syllable  is 
pronounced ;  which  in  Englifh  Numbers  is  deter- 
mined almofl:  altogether  by  the  Accent. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  among  the  Antients  the  Ac- 
cent and  Quantity  were  two  different  Things  ^  that 
the  Accent  denoted  the  Sound  of  the  Voice,    and 

B  the 
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tKe  Quantity  the  Length  of  the  Time.  Be  it  (o 
(though  by  the  Way  it  will  be  found  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  read  any  Greek  Author  by  this  Rule)  yet 
I  would  fain  know  by  what  principles  we  are  ob- 
liged or  even  allowed  to  obferve  any  iuch  Rule  in  the 
Pronunciation  of  Englidij  which  is  a  Language  of 
a  very  different  Genius,  and  admits  of  a  much  great- 
er Latitude  in  its  Quantities  than  either  the  Latin 
or  the  Greek.  And  that  it  is  impoflible  any  fach 
Diftindion  between  the  Accents  and  Quantities  can 
be  obferved  in  reading  Engliih,  whether  Poetry  or 
Profe,  any  one  may  prefently  be  convinced  by  making 
the  Experiment. 

The  Truth  is,  there  is  a  very  wide  Difference  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Englifli  Profody,  And  it's  in 
vain  to  think  of  introducing  the  Rules  of  the  former 
into  the  latter  j  fince  the  EngliQi  Language  is  not 
fo  framed  as  to  admit  of  it.  This  is  very  plain  to 
thofe  who  compare  the  Profody  of  the  two  Lan- 
guages J  wherein  they  cannot  avoid  obferving  hov/ 
effentially  they  contradid:  each  other.  For  Inflance, 
one  Vowel  before  another  in  Englifli  is  often  long, 
in  Latin  almofl:  always  (hort.  A  Vowel  before  two 
Confonants  In  Englifh  is  often  (hort,  in  Latin  always 
long.  And  Dipthongs  which  are  always  long  in  the 
Latin  are  often  fliort  in  the  Englilh  Tongue. 

And  yet  to  aflert  (as  fome  have  done)  that  we 
have  therefore  no  certain  determinate  Quantities  in 
our  Language,  is  to  fap  the  very  Foundation  of  all 
Englifli  Verfe ;  which  is  made  up  of  Meafures,  as 
they  are  of  Feet,  which  depend  upon  the  determi- 
nate Quantities  of  the  Syllables  whether  long  or 
fliort.  But  if  we  have  no  fuch  determinate  Quan- 
tities, we  can  have  no  certain  Feet,  confequently  no 
juft  Meafures,  and  therefore  no  Verfe. 
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The  proper  Accent  and  Emphafis  then  Is  the 
chief  Rule  that  determines  the  Englifli  Quantities. 
And  it  is  a  Rule  not  only  more  general,  but  more 
certain  and  unexceptionable  than  thofe  that  are  in- 
troduced into  the  antient  Profodia.  For  common 
Ufe  and  Cuftom  {^uem  penes  Arhitrium  efi  et  Jus 
et  Norma  loqiiendi)  will  never  fail  to  determine  the 
Accent,  and  the  Senfe  of  the  Period  when  under- 
flood,  will  always  point  out  the  Emphafis ;  and 
where  the  Accent  or  Emphafis  is  thus  direded  to 
fall,  that  Syllable  (be  its  natural  Quantity  what  it 
will)  is  in  that  Place  confidered  as  long  ;  and  thofe 
Syltables  that  have  neither  Accent  nor  Emphafis  are 
confidered  as  fliort  (c). 

Here  then  we  have  a  certain  Rule  or  Standard 
whereby  to  meafure  and  determine  Engli(h  Num- 
bers, to  which  we  find  all  our  beft  Englifh  Poets 
exadly  conform.  But  if  after  all  fome  will  infift 
that  Accent-  is  not  the  Quantity  in  Englifh  Num- 
bers, or  if  it  be,  it  Is  no  proper  Rule  in  this  Cafe; 
I  would  afk,  where  they  can  find  another  j  and 
what  they  imagine  then  to  be  the  Foundation  of 
our  Meafures,  or  in  what  Manner  they  will  account 
for  the  Harmony  of  Englifli  Verfe  ? 

B  2  I  have 

[c]  What  hath  caufed  our  Meafures  to  he  fo  little  attended  to,  1 
fuppofe,  is  the  Uncertainty  in  the  ^antity  of  the  great  eft  Part  of 
Qur  Syllables. — Hoivennr  all  our  Syllables  are  not  promifcuous.  Trif- 
fino,  a  famous  Italian  Poet,  and  an  early  Writer  on  the  Meafures 
of  their  Verfe,  lays  donjon  this  Rule  ;  that  as  the  antient  Feet  were  de- 
termined by  the  Quantity  of  the  Syllables  only,  in  his  Language  they 
are  determined  by  the  Accent,  T/^zV  is  equally  true  in  our  Tongue  ;  and 
for  this  Reafon,  that  nvhereas  the  antient  Accent  is  reprefented  to  he  only 
a  Variation  in  the  Tone  of  the  Voice,  and  had  no  relation  to  the  ^an- 
tity  of  the  Syllable,  ours  is  confantly  attended  'with  an  Emphafis,  ijjbick 
implies  greater  Length  in  the  Syllable. 

Bmbeyt9n\  Obfervat.  on  Poetry,  p.  125. 
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I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this,  becaufe  it  is 
in  the  Cafe  before  us  a  fundamental  Point;  and  a 
Principle  on  which  depends  all  the  Harmony  of 
modern  Numbers,  not  only  in  Englifli  but  French, 
and  I  believe  every  living  Language  in  Europe.  But 
which  neverthelefs,  fome  Men  of  conliderable  Name, 
through  a  fond  Attachment  to  the  Antients  have 
denyedj  who  would  fain  adapt  the  antient  Profody 
to  the  modern  Poetry  :  without  fufficiently  confi- 
dering  the  different  Genius  of  Languages,  and  con^ 
fequently  the  different  Laws  and  Rules  to  which 
they  are  refpedively  Subjed.  And  to  think  that  the 
Conftrudion  of  Englilh  Verfe  depends  on  the  fame 
Rules  as  were  adapted  to  the  Latin,  is  much  about 
as  fenfiule  as  to  imagine  that  becaufe  my  own  Coat 
fits  me  very  well,  therefore  it  will  fit  every  other 
Perfon  of  whatever  Shape  or  Size  he  be. 

That  learned  Critic  Jfaac  Vcfjiii^  was  of  this  Sen- 
timent :  whofe  Authority  perhaps  hath  countenanced 
others  in  the  fame.  For  contrary  to  the  known 
Rule,  that  Modefty  is  one  of  the  beft  Marks  of  a 
true  Critic,  he  hath  (in  his  Bock  de  Poematum  cantu 
€t  viribus  Rhythmi)  boldly  affirmed  thai  we  have  no 
Rhythm  at  all  in  cur  Poetry.  That  u'e  jnind  nothing 
but  to  have  fuch  a  Number  of  Syllables  in  a  Verfe^  of  what 
ever  Nature  and  in  whatever  Order.  —  That  there  is 
notkiiig  but  Confufion  of  ^lantities  in  the  modern 
Odes.  —  That  the  Moderns  have  no  Regard  to  the 
natural  ^antity  of  Syllables  j  a?2d  have  introduced  an 
unnatural  and  barbarous  Variety  of  long  and  Jhort 
Notes  J  without  any  regard  to  the  Subject  and  Senfe 
of  the  Verfe ^  or  the  natural  Pronunciation.  This 
is  a  heavy  Charge  indeed  ;  but  Part  of  it  hath  been 
already  confuted,  and  the  Reft  will  be  hereafter  con^ 

fidered, 
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fidered.     In  the  mean  Time  I  (hall  leave  him  to 
the  juft  Animadverfions  of  Mr.  Malcolm  {d). 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  the  feveral  KtJids  of  Feet. 

TH  E  next  Thing  to  be  confidered  in  the  Con- 
ftrudion  of  Verfe  is  the  Feet. 

Thefe  are  indifFerently  called  Rhythms,  Numbers 
or  Feet.  Rhythms  from  the  greek  word  j^W  {e\ 
becaufe  of  their  equable  Fluency.  Numbers,  becaufe 
they  are  made  up  of  a  certain  Number  of  Times. 
And  Feet,  becaufe  upon  thefe  the  Verfe  runs  (/). 

Hence  is  derived  our  Englifh  Word  Ritne,  an 
Exprefiion  of  a  very  different  Idea,  denoting  the 
fmiilar  Sounds  at  the  End  of  the  metrical  Lines ; 

one 

{d)  See  Malcolm's  Treatife  of  Mufick,  p.  61.  et  feq. 

{e)  A  pCu  vel  p««)  fiuere. 

[/)  The  Antients  feem  to  have  ufed  the  Word  Rhythmus  in  a  verjr 
lax  and  indefinite  Senfe.  (i.)  Sometimes  they  fixed  to  it  the  very  fame 
Idea  as  I  do  herej  'viz.  that  of  a  Foot,  of  whatever  Kind  or  Species 
it  be,  thus  Dionyjius  exprefsly,  to  S'^avro  xaXcu  'tt'oS'oi.  k&a  puQfxov.  De 
StruSlura  Or  at.  Setl.  xvii,  Init-  and  Arifiides,  'Pu9/y.o<  To/vfU  ert 
C"uV>l//a  ex.  Xf'ovav  kato.  Ttva,  ra^tv  avyyeifxivcov.  Arift.  de  Mujica.  1.  i. 
p.  31.  Rhythm  is  a  Syltem  of  limes  put  together  in  a  certain  Order. 
But  (i.)  At  other  Times  they  denote  by  this  Word  not  the  fameOr^<?r 
but  the  fame  ^lantity  of  Times.  For  Inlhance,  the  DaSlyl  and  the 
Anapaft  (^^-  ww-)  are  the  fame  Rhythm,  becaufe  they  each  confift 
of  four  Times.  So  ^intilian,  Rhythmi,  id  eji,  Kumeri  Spatio 
Temporum  confiant.  De  fnli  Orst.  1.  ix.  c  4  p.  479.  ^3.)  Some* 
times  by  the  Word  Rhythmus,  they  meant  the  Meafure,  or  a  Num- 
ber of  Movements  agreably  united,  o^'  which  the  Er.ri-.  to  be  (he  Judge. 
So  Cicero^  ^jiicqutd  eJi  enim  quod  fub  Aurium  Menfuram  ahquam  cadit 
etiamfi  abeft  a  Ferfu,  Numerus  'vacatur ,  qui  Gr^ce  pvSfioi  dicitur, 
Cicero  de  Oral, 
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©ne  of  the  lowefl  Ornaments  and  greateft  Shackles 
in  modern  Poefy, 

But  the  Word  Rhrne  is  fometlmes  ufed  in  the 
fame  Senfe  as  RhythmuSy  from  whence  it  is  derived, 
to  fignify  metrical  'Numbers,  In  this  Senfe  Milton 
evidently  ufeth  it  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Paradifc 
loft  y  where  he  propofes  to  fing  of 

things  unattempted  yet  in  Profe  or  Rhime. 

i.  e.  in  Profe  or  Verfe  {g). 

Words  may  be  confidered  either  as  Signs  of  Ideas 
to  convey  the  Senfe  of  an  Author,  or  as  fimple 
Sounds  to  adorn  his  Stile.  This  Latter  when  ap- 
plyed  to  Verfe  is  called  the  mechanic  Part  of  Poetry, 
The  Defign  of  which  is  only  to  pleafe  the  Ear  with 
the  harmonious  Sound  of  Words,  whilfl;  the  Senfe 
pf  them  affeds  the  Heart. 

Some  Words  are  obfcrved  to  be  more  eafily  pro- 
nounced than  others,  and  confequently  are  more 
pleafing  to  the  Ear.  For  the  more  difficult  the 
Pronunciation  of  any  Word  is,  the  more  difagreeable 
its  Sound.  Now  in  Confideration  of  this.  Attempts 
were  made  to  bring  thefe  Sounds  into  Order  and 
reduce  them  to  Rules,     Hence  arof^  the  Laws  ,of 

the 

(^)  The  very  Learned  Dr.  Benthy  taking  the  Word  Rhime  here  in 
tie  vulgar  Senfe,  fuppofes  a  corruption  in  the  Text  ;  and  is  for  having 
it  Profe  or  Song  inllead  of  Profe  or  Rln?ne.  For  (fais  he)  its  'very 
e(id  that  Milton  Jhould  put  Rhime  here  as  equivalent  to  Verse, 
voho  had  jujl  before  (i.  e.  in  his  Preface  which  was  writ  after)  declared 
egninfl  Bhime^  as  no  true  Ornament  to  good  Verfe.  But  it  is  much  more 
odd  that  this  very  Thing  could  not  convince  the  Critic,  that  his  Au- 
thor did  not  take  the  Word  Rhime,  in  the  Modern  but  the  antient 
Senfe,  to  fignify  Nutnbers  or  Verfe,  efpecially  as  he  fets  it  in  oppo- 
fition  to  Profe.  An  Author  Hands  a  bad  Chance  that  falls  into  the 
Hands  of  a  Critic  who  firft  miflakes  and  then  mangles  him-  See  Bent^ 
Uys  Edit,  of  MiltoK  in  loco. 
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the  Rhythmus ;    and  Rules  were  prefently  invented 
by  which  the  Feet  wMere  limited  to  a  certain   Num-  *^^ 
ber  of  Syllables  j  and  the  Quantity  of  every  Sylla- 
ble was  determined. 

Thefe  Rules  are  nothing  elfe  in  Fa6l  than  the  Ob- 
fervations  and  Pradice  of  the  beft  Poets  reduced  to 
Method.  Men  began  to  make  Verfes  as  ^dntilian 
obferves  before  there  were  any  Rules  to  dired  them* 
The  firft  EfTays  were  made  without  confulting  any 
other  Rule  than  the  Ear.  And  their  Refledions 
and  Obfervations  on  thofe  Verfes  whofe  Numbers  and 
Harmony  were  pleafing,  and  on  fuch  as  had  a  dit- 
agreeable  Cadence,  were  the  firft  Origin  of  the  Laws 
of  Verfification  (h).  Hence  a  certain  Number  of 
Syllables  of  fuch  a  Duration  and  Quantity,  was 
called  fuch  a  Rhythm  or  metrical  Foot. 

Now  thefe  metrical  Feet  a"re  of  three  Kinds ;  which 
from  the  Number  of  Syllables  they  contain,  are 
diftinguiflied  into  Dijfyllable^  T^ajfyllahk^  and  Tetraf- 
fyllahle  Feet. 

(i.)  The  moft  common  and  fimple  Feet  are  thofe 
which  are  compofed  of  two  Syllables,  and  as  thefe 
two  Syllables  may  be  both  long,  or  both  fhort,  or 
the  firll;  long  and  the  fecond  fliort,  or  the  firft  (hort 
and  the  fecond  long,  fo  this  different  Pofition  of 
the  Quantities  will  produce  four  different  Kinds  of 
Feet.  The  Names  and  Times  of  which  are  as 
follow. 

spondee      -  -         compound, 

"Pyrrhic      «  -         in  a. 

Trochee 

\h)  See  Ahbe  du  Boji'^  critical  Refle<flions  on  Poetry  and  Painting,. 
.  261. 


trochee 


Iambic 


Monfter* 
remark. 


I  have  exemplified  the  Pyrrhic,  which  contains 
two  {hort  Times,  by  two  fhort  Monofyllables,  be- 
caufe  every  Word  of  two  Syllables  hath  in  the 
Pronunciation  an  Accent  upon  one  of  them,  and 
in  Englifh  Metre  every  accented  Syllable  is  long; 
and  therefore  no  Englifli  Word  of  two  Syllables 
can  properly  exemplify  a  Pyrrhic  Foot,  which  con- 
fifts  of  two  fhort  ones. 

(2.)  The  next  Kind  of  Feet  are  thofe  of  three 
Syllables.  Of  thefe  there  are  eight  in  Number, 
'viz. 


V        V        «« 


Trybrachys       -  « •^ 

be  it  a. 

Bacchic           k,  -  - 

becometh. 

Amphibrachys  «  -  - 

rejedled. 

Anapisft          ^  -  - 

difappoint. 

Mohjjin           

underftand. 

Badiyl 

flavery. 

Cretic              -  ^  - 

advocate. 

Palimhacchic  -  -  - 

almighty. 

(3.)  There 
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(3-)  There  are  other  Feet  of  four  Syllables  j  call- 
ed by  the  Antients  Dipodies  or  double  Feet,  becaufe 
they  are  compounded  of  two  difTyllable  Feet.  And 
as  the  difTyllable  Feet  are  four ;  and  any  two  of 
them  joined  together  in  a  different  Pofuion  make  a 
different  tetrafyllable  Foot,  the  Number  of  thefe 
Feet  then  muft  of  Confequence  be  fixteen.  Becaufe 
the  Order  or  Pofition  of  the  four  diffy liable  Feet, 
when  any  two  of  them  are  joined,  may  be  varied 
juft  fo  many  Times  and  no  more.  For  which  ever 
two  of  them  you  join  together,  or  in  what  ever 
Older,  that  Conjunction  will  conftitute  one  of  thefe 
tetrafyllable  Feet.  As  appears  from  the  following 
Table. 

Let  the  Pyrrhic  Hand  firff,  and  in  that  Place  all 
the  poffible  Variations  it  can  make  with  the  diffyllable 
Feet  are  thefe. 

WW  WW 

1.  Profeleufmatic.  Double  Pyrrhic    ---«  let  it  be  a. 

2.  third  P^5«.  Pyrrhic  and  Trochee  ^^-^  alabafter. 

WW  w  « 

"y  fourth Pceon,  Pyrrhic  and  Iambic «'---  mal  a  propos; 

4.  Ionic  a  minor e,  Pyrrhic  and  Spondee  --  --  malefadtor. 
The  Iambic  firft. 

^.Diambic,        Double  Iambic      «---  abominate,  j 
6.y^co«^P^5;z.  Iambic  and  Pyrrhic- —  immutable,  j 

w        —  —      w 

7.  Antipaji,     Iambic  and  Trochee  -* — •  renunciation. 


^.Jirji  Epitrite,  Iambic  and  Spondee  -  -  -  -  everlafting. 

C  The 
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The  Sporidee  firft. 
g.Dl/pondee.      Double  Spondee underftanding. 

10.  Icmc  a  majore.  Spondee  &  Pyrrhic  ----  caeleftial. 

11.  3 J.  Epitrite.  Spondee  &  Iambic  --v-  imnnaculate. 

1 2. 4//6.^/'//r//£'.  Spondee  &  Trochee  — -  unconvinced. 
The  'Trochee   firft. 

13.  Dkhoree,      Double  Trochee     — —  accidental. 

14.  Choriamhic.  Trochee  &  Iambic  -ww_  neverthekfs 

l^>fir[l  Pceon.  Trochee  &  Pyrrhic -^--  miferable. 

16.  2J.Ep//r//t'. Trochee  &  Spondee  — --  independant. 

Now  befide  thefe,  the  Antients  mention  other 
Numbers,  compounded  of  lix  or  eight  Syllables, 
which  they  call  Prcfodiacs  {i)  j  of  which  Plutarch 
tells  us  Jrchilochus  was  fuppoied  to  be  the  Author  (X'). 
An  ufelefs  Invention  ;  and  contrary  to  St.  Aiijitn^ 
Rule,  who  fais  a  Foot  ought  not  to  exceed  four 
Syllables  (/). 

When  any  Dipody  or  tetrafyllable  Rhythm  is 
compounded  of  two  diffimilar  Feet,  that  they  called 
a  >Sv2:y^>'  {ri^).     Thus  a  Chcriamhic  (  -  ^  ^  -  ),  Antipaft 

(« ),    lo/iic  a  majore  ( ),    Ionic .  a  minor e 

(.^w--)  were  called  i^yzygies ;    becaufe  they  joined 

together 

(2)  See  Man-jjixrhi£z  Stichology,  ch  .  2. 
.[k)  Plutarch  of  Mufick.     See  his  Morals,  Vol.  i,  p.  117, 
"  (/)  Div.  Aurel.  Angufiin.  de  Mufica.  1.  iii,   c,  5,  6. 
■    Ji«)  Vid.  Aripd.  de  Mufic.  1.  i.  p.  36. 
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together  two  Feet  of  contrary  and  oppofite  Move- 
ments. 

As  a  Foot  of  four  Syllables  is  only  two  dilTyl- 
lable  Feet  joined  together,  fa  a  Foot  of  three  Syl- 
lables is  compofed  of  one  diffyllable  Foot  and  half 
another  of  equal  Times.  But  as  there  are  but  two 
diffyllable  Feet  that  are  compofed  of  equal  Times, 
viz.  the  Pyrrhic  and  Spondee^  therefore  every  Foot 
of  three  Syllables  confifhs  of  a  diffyllablc  Foot  and 
half  a  Pyrrhic  or  Spondee  added  to  it.  e.  g, 

Trybrachyi    «--  is  a  Pyrrhic  --  and  half  Pyrrhic  -. 

DaByl          ---  Trochee  --  and  half  Pyrrhic  -. 

Amphibrachys  ^'^  Iambic  --  and  half  Pyrrhic  -'1 

Palimhacchic--^  Spondee  --  and  half  Pyrrhic  -.- 

Moloffiis         —  -  Spondee  --  and  half  Spondee  -. 

Anapceft        -^-  Pyrrhic  --  and  half  Spondee  -. 

Bacchic          —  Iambic  --  and  half  Spondee  -;, 

Cretic             ---  Trochee  -«  and  half  Spondee  -. 

So  that  properly  fpeaking,  the  diffyllable  Rhythms 
are  the  only  (imple  Feet ,  of  which  all  the  Reft  are 
compounded.  For  though  Dionyfius  reckons  the 
eight  trifTyllable  Feet  amongft  the  fimple  Rhythms  (;z), 
yet  it  is  plain  from  hence  that  they  are  compounded ; 
and  that  in  propriety  of  Speech  only  the  four  dif- 
fyllable  Feet  are  fimple  Numbers. 

Hence  however  we  may  fee  the  Juftnefs  of  ano- 
ther Obfervation  that  he  makes,  njiz.  that  every 
Word  (if  it  be  not  a  Monofyllable)  is  pronounced 

C  2  in 

^*i^«v  7fi/fty.     Dion,  Hal.  de  Struft.  Orat.  Scd.  xvii.  ad  fin. 
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in  Number,  or  contains  in  it  feme  Foot  or  other, 
llmple  or  compound  (o). 

To  which  we  may  add  tliat  every  Sentence,  or 
any  Number  of  Words  taken  together,  contains 
fome  Kind  of  Meafure,  or  is  made  up  of  fome 
Sort  of  Feet.  And  the  Reafon  that  the  Ear  perceives 
a  difagreeable  Harfhnef's  in  fome  Words,  and  a 
Sweetnefs  and  Fluency  in  others,  is  generally  owing 
to  nothing  elfe  than  the  different  Nature  or  Pofition 
of  the  Feet,  of  which  thofe  Words  are  compofed. 
But  of  this  I  intend  to  Speak  more  particularly 
when  I  come  to  confider  the  Power  of  Profaic 
Numbers. 


CHAP.     VII. 

Ohfervatio?2s  on  the  feveral  Sorts  of  metri- 
cal Feet. 


WHAT    I   have    further  to  remark    on   the 
aforefiid   metrical  Feet,  {hall  be  comprized 
under   the  following  Obfervations. 

Obferv.  I.  That  the  Times  of  which  the  foremen- 
tioned  Feet  are  compofed,  are  obferved  to  be  in  mu- 
fical  Proportion,  e.  g. 

(i.)  Thofe  Feet  that  are  divifible  into  two  equal 
Parts  (as  the  Pyrrhic  I  >l  ,  Spondee  1 1 ,  Dadyl  -  «"«  , 
Anapicft  -^v.  -  )  are  in   Proportion  of  the  Vnifon  in 

Mufick ; 

c-5r/y,  sy  ^vdy.u  rm  hiyiTM-     Idem  beft.  xvii.  ad  Init. 
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Mufick  ;  becaufe  the  Times  into  which  they  are  ca- 
pable of  being  divided,  are  of  the  fame  Length; 
viz.  the  Pyrrhic  i  :  i,  the  reft  2  :  2.  And  they  are 
faid  to  anfwer  to  the  Unifon^  becaufe  two  Strings 
of  equal  Length  (fuppofing  their  refpedtive  Tenfions 
and  Thickneis  to  be  equal)  being  put  into  Motion, 
will  be  in  Unifon,  or  give  exadlly  one  and  the  fame 
Sound  ;  and  will  both  perform  their  Vibrations  ex- 
actly in  the  fame  Time. 

(2.)  There  are  other  Feet  Vv^hofe    Times   are  as 

1  :  2,  or  2  :  I.  e.  g.  The  Iambic  -  -  ,  Trybrachys 
L  .^  ,  Trochee  i  :  ,  MolofTus  1  -"-  .  Thefe  are  in 
Proportion  of  the  05iave  or  Diapajon  ;  which  is 
the  moft  perfe(fc  Chord  in  Mufick.  For  when  two 
Strings,  of  equal  Tenfion  and  Thicknef?,  are  in 
this  Proportion,  /.  e.  one  as  long  again  as  the  other, 
they  will,  upon  any  Impulfe,  found  an  05lave\  that 
is,  the  (liort  String  will  give  a  Sound  eight  Notes 
higher  than  the  long  one.  And  (ince  the  Vibration 
of  Chords  is  reciprocally  as  their  Lengths,  the  Chord 

2  will  Vibrate  once,  while  the  Chord  i  Vibrates 
twice.  And  the  oftener  the  Vibrations  of  two  Chords 
coincide  the  fweeter  is  the  Harmony,  and  the  more 
perfe(5l  the  Confonance.  And  thei-efore  the  Octave, 
wherein  this  Coincidence  happens  in  every  fecond 
Vibration,  is  the  mod  perfed:  Concord. 

(3.)  Others  are  in  the  Proportion  of  3  :  2,  or  2 : 

3  (which  is  called  the  Sefqiii  alter  ate  Ratio)  e,  g, 
the  Bacchic  J~  -  and  Palimbacchic  t  J^  .  Thefe 
anfwer  to  the  Diape?jte  or  fifth  in  Mufick;  which 
is  the  next  m.oft  perfed:  Concord.  For  when  two 
Strings  (of  equal  Tenfion  and  Thicknefs)  whofe 
Lengths  are  as  two  to  three  (/.  e.  one  of  which  is  as 
long  and  half  as  long  as  the  other)  are  moved,  the 

iliort- 
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ffiortefi:  String  will  perform  three  Vibrations  whilft 
the  longed  is  performing  two  j  and  will  found  a 
fifth  above  it.  So  that  the  Coincidence  falling  on 
every  third  Vibration,  it  makes  it  the  next  mod 
perfect  Concord  (/>). 

Obferv.  II.  That  you  may  difcern  the  ftill  great- 
er Affinity  between  the  Principles  of  Verfe  and  Mu- 
fick,  let  it  be  further  obferved,  that  the  Feet  in  thd 
former  correfpond  to  the  Bars  in  the  latter ;  that 
the  former  are  divided  into  Times,  as  the  latter  into 
Notes  J  that  as  a  Bar  contains  fometimes  an  equal 
and  fometimes  an  unequal  Number  of  Notes,  fo  a 
Foot  contains  fometimes  an  equal  and  fometimes  an 
unequal  Number  of  Times  j  and  that  the  equal  and 
unequal  Times  in  a  Foot,  anfwer  to  thofe  Move- 
ments that  are  generally  called  common  and  triple 
Time  in  Mufick. 

Hence  then  it  follows  that  the  metrical  Feet  are 
as  capable  of  being  meafured  by  the  Motion  of  the 
Hand  or  Foot  as  the  Mufical  Notes.  This  in  Verfe 
is  called  Arjis  and  Thefn-,  in  Mufick,  beating  of 
Time,  e.  g.  The  muiical  Bars  in  common  Time 
anfwer  to  thofe  Feet  which  confift  of  two  equal 
Parts ;  as  the  Spondee,  Da(5tyl,  and  Anapseft.  And 
the  Bars  in  triple  Time  anfwer  to  thofe  Feet  whofe 
Quantities  are  as  one  to  two,  or  two  to  one ;  as  the 
Trochee,  Iambic  and  Moloflus  j  and  both  of  them 
to  be  meafured  accordingly :  that  is,  by  an  equal  or 
unequal  Motion  of  the  Hand. 

The  beating  Time  to  poetical  Numbers  (as  I  ob- 
ferved) is  called  meafuring  them  per  Arfm  et  Thefm. 

When 

{p)  ^et  Malcolm'' %  Treatife  of  Mufick,  Chap    iii.   §.   i.     and  M<»«- 
Kvaringi  Harmony  and  Numbers  in  Profe  and  Poetr)',  Chap.  ii. 
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When  the  Hand  Is  up,  it  is  called  Arfis  (from  h^a 
tollo^  to  lift  up)  J  when  down  it  is  called  Thefts  (from 
Ti'^Ji///,  pono^  to  put  down).  Several  of  the  Antients, 
as  Diomedes  and  Sergius  the  Grammarian,  &c.  con- 
Itantly  afiigned  the  firft  Part  of  the  Foot  to  the 
ArfiS^  and  the  fecond  to  the  The/is -,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly wrong.  Others  afiert  the  Contrary, 
and  make  the  'Thefis  firfl:  and  the  Jlrfis  lafl:,  faying, 
**  that  per  Thefln  fignifies  in  falling  or  during  the 
''''firft  Time  of  the  Mcafurej  and  per  Arjin^  in 
*'  riling  or  during  the  loft  Time  of  the  Meafure  (^)." 
which,  if  laid  down  as  a  fixt  and  conftant  Rule,  is 
as  wrong  as  the  other. 

The  Truth  is,  that  fince  the  Hand  mufl  be  na- 
turally down  at  a  long  Quantity,  to  diRinguifh  the 
moft  emphatical  Sounds;  therefore  (in  Conformity 
to  the  Manner  of  beating  Time  in  Mufick)  if  the 
Foot  begin  with  a  long  Syllable,  it  muft  be  mea- 
fured  per  Thefm^  or  by  the  Hand  firfl  down ;  if 
with  a  (hort  Quantity,  it  is  meafured  per  Arfin, 
i.  e.  by  the  Hand  firft  up.  So  that  according  as  the 
iirft  Part  of  the  Foot  is  long  or  fhort,  the  meafur- 
ing  of  it  begins  either  with  Thefis  or  Ar/is. 

Agreeable  to  this  Account  of  the  antient  y^r/'iand 
Thefis  is  what  Ariftides  fais,  viz.  "  that  Arfis  is  the 
"  raifing  up  fome  Part  of  the  Body,  and  Thefis  is 
"  moving  down  the  lame  (r)."  And  again,  *'  the 
"  Dadylic  and  Trochaic  Feet  begin  with  Thefis  and 
"  end  with  Arfis ;  but  the  Anapsft  and  Iambic  begin 
"  with  Arfts  and  end  with  Thefis  (;)."  And  by  this 
Rule  we  compofe  Tunes  to  thefe  Meafures  even   to 

this 

{q)   Chamber P?,  Cycio  sd.   on  the  Term  per  Arfin, 
ir)  K\(rii  fjXv  «r/  ao^a.  (7a//«Toj  e-TT/  t*/  a.vu,  ^ivti  H  I'ji  tui  Kara 
TctVTB  fy.i§vvi.     de  Mujifd   p.    31. 
[s)  Idem.  p.   36,   37. 
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this  Day.  And  here  Dr.  P ember fo?is,  Obfervatlon  is 
very  jud,  "  that  Arijlides  in  this  Cafe  is  to  be  con- 
**  iidered  as  a  Perfon  of  greater  Authority  than  the 
"  Grammarians  that  differ  from  him,  becaufe  he  is 
"  not  only  a  Writer  in  Mafick,  the  Science  to  which 
''  this  Point  properly  belongs,  bat  becaufe  there  is 
**  ftrong  Prefumption  of  his  being  much  more  an- 
*'  tient(/)." 

To  illuflrate  this  by  meafuring  a  Sydem  of  Feet, 
both  of  equal  and  unequal  Times. 

The  following  lambicks  move  per  Arjin  et  Thejtn^ 
and  are  meafured  by  the  Hand  firft  up  and  then  down^ 
becaufe  they  begin  with  a  (liort  Quantity. 

ar,        th.  nr,  th.    ar.  th.      nr.         th. 

When  all  \  thy  Mer\cies,  O  j  my  God,  | 

ar.      th.     ar.         tli.  ar.     th. 

My  rif\ing  Soid  \  furvcys,  \ 

ar.     th.     ^ar.         th.  ar.         th.         ar.  th 

*Tra?iJport\ed  ivitb  \  the  View  |  Fm  loft,  j. 

ar.         tl».      ar.  th.  ar.  th. 

In  Won\der,  Love,  \  and  Praife.  \ 
As  alfo  in  the  following  Anapaeftick. 

ar.      th.  ar.  th.  ar,  th.       ar,  th. 

'My  Time,  |  o  ye  Mu\/es,  was  hap\pily  /pent,  | 

ar.         th.  ar.  th.  ar.  th.         ar,  th. 

When  Phaelbe  went  with  \  me  where  e\ver  I  went. 

But 

(/)  ©bfcrvations  on  Poetry,  SeB.  vi.  p.  115, 
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But  in  all  Latin  Hexameters  (which  confift  of 
Dadlyles  and  Spondees)  the  Verfe  moves  per  Thejin 
et  ArJiUy  and  is  meafured  by  the  Hand  firft  down 
and  then  up ;  becaufe  the  Feet  begin  with  a  long 
Quantity,  e.  g. 

th.     ar.         th  ar.  th.         ar.  th.      ar.         th.      ar.      th.   ar. 

Tityre,  \  dum  rede\o^  brevis  |  eft  via^  \pafce  Ca\pellas\ 
As  alfo  in  all  Englifh  Trochaicks.  e.  g. 

th.         ar.        th.         ar.   th.  ar.      th.  ar. 

Did  you  \  but  corifider  \  duly^  | 

th.  .ar.     th.      ar;         th.        ar.         th. 

What  it  I  is,  O  \  Man  to  |  dye, "  | 

th.  ar.  th.        ar.  th.      ar.         th.  ar. 

Could  you,  I  Strephon,  |  tell  me  \  truly,  \ 

th.         ar.  th.         ar.     th,   ar.         th. 

het  your  |  "Day^  un\heeded \  fiy*^] 

Obferv.  III.  The  Feet  of  four  Syllables  may  juftly 
be  rejedted  as  of  no  Ufe,  cfpecially  in  Englifli 
Metre. 

What  might  induce  the  Antients  to  invent  them  I 
cannot  tell.  But  for  the  fame  Reafon  and  to  as  good 
a  Purpofe,  as  they  compofed  thefe  Feet  of  four 
Syllables  by  doubling  thofe  of  two,  they  might 
have  made  other  Feet  of  fix  Syllables  by  doubling 
thofe  of  three  5  or  of  eight  Syllables  by  doubling 
thofe  of  four ;  as  indeed  they  have.  But  in  Auflin'^ 
Judgment  a  Foot  ought  not  to  exceed  four  Sylla- 
bles,    And  Dionyftus   (who   I  think  judges  better) 

D  exprefs- 
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exprefsly  lays,  that  it  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  two, 
or  more   than   three   Syllables  (^u). 

If  it  be  afked.  What  Rule  is  there  then  by  which 
to  determine  the  Limits  of  a  fimple  Rhythmus?  I 
know  of  none  for  certain.  If  there  were  any  founded 
in  Nature  or  the  Reafon  of  Things,  one  can  hardly 
imagine  the  Antients  could  have  run  into  fuch  Exor- 
bitancies  in  proirading  their  Rhythms,  as  they  have 
done.  But  perhaps  this  may  be  as  good  a  Rule  as 
any,  viz.  that  the  Foot  is  to  be  bounded  by  the 
^r/is  and  Tbe/is ;  that  is,  that  there  is  but  one  Arjis 
and  Tbejjs  m  a  Foot,  and  that  where  ever  they  end 
the  Foot  ends,  or  when  the  Hand  hath  performed 
it's  Motion  once  up  and  once  down,  as  direded  by 
the  long  or  (hort  Quantities  which  it  meafures,  then 
the  Foot  n  compleat ;  and  when  it  begins  to  perform 
the  fame  Motion  again,  a  new  Foot  begins,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  two  or  three  Syllables.  Or  in  fewer 
Words,  the  Meafure  of  a  Foot  in  Verfe  is  the  fame 
as  the  Meafure  of  a  Bar  in  Mufick,  and  is  to  be  de- 
termined the  fame  Way.  And  as  a  metrical  Foot 
correfponds  to  a  mufical  Bar,  care  ought  to  be  taken 
jn  the  Compofition  that  they  mutually  correfpond ; 
that  is,  that  not  only  the  fhort  and  long  Quantities 
in  the  Verfe  anfwer  to  the  fliort  and  long  Notes  in 
the  Tune,  but  that  the  Limits  of  the  Foot  coincide 
with  that  of  the  Bar.     e.g. 


th.   ar.     th,   ar.     th.    ar;     th.  ar.       th.      ar.         th.     ar.      th. 


Shine migh\ty  God,\  on  Bn\tainjhme,\  withBeams\  ofHeaven\ly  Grace, 
(it)  ,De  Struft.  Orat.  Sea.  xxil.  ad  Rn. 


ar.  th.      ar.   th.  ar.  th.    ar.      th,       ar.       th.       ar.     th.   ar,     tb. 


Rc'ueal\  ihy  Po^ve7-\tbro'  all\our  CoaJii,\  and Jhe'w\thy /milling  Face. 

Obferv.  TV.  It  hath  been  obferved  already  that  we 
have  feveral  Quantities  of  {horter  Time  than  thofe 
two  which  compofe  the  Pyrrhic  Foot ;  and  it  may 
be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  thofe  very  fliort 
Quantities  are  fometinies  introduced  into  Iambic 
Meafure,  and  two  of  them  put  for  the  Space  of  a 
fingle  fhort  one. 

And  this,  though  It  increafes  the  Number  of  the 
Syllables,  yet  it  fweetens  the  Flow  of  the  Verfe, 
and  renders  the  Ear  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  Irre- 
gularity of  the  Metre,     e.  g. 

And  many  an  amorous^  many  a  humourous  Layy 
Which  many  a  Bard  had  chanted  many  a  Day, 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  Lines  there  is  no  lefs  than 
four  Inftances  of  this,  as  you  may  eaiily  obferve  j 
which  inftead  of  ten,  makes  it  a  Verfe  of  fourteen 
Syllables.  And  in  the  fecond  Line  there  is  two, 
which  makes  it  a  Verfe  of  twelve  Syllables.  And 
yet  the  Ear  (which  is  ever  the  beft  Judge  in  this 
Cafe)  finds  nothing  in  them  either  redundant,  defec- 
tive, or  difagreeable.  But  is  fenfible  of  a  Sweetnefs 
in  them  that  is  not  ordinarily  found  in  the  common 
Iambic  Verfe  (w). 

D  2  CHAP. 

(ct')  So  Milton, ■     ■  oiier  many  a  Trail 

Of 
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CHAP.     VIIL 

An  Attempt  towards  adjufling  the  ^uanti- 
ties  of  poetical  Numbers  to  thofe  of  mu^ 
Jical  Notes. 

IT  is  certainly  a  defed:  in  Englifh  Pfalmody,  and 
in  fome  other  of  our  modern  mufical  Compofi-. 
tions,  that  the  long  and  full  Notes  of  the  Tune 
are  fo  ftldom  adapted  to  the  long  Syllables  or  em- 
phatical  Words  of  the  Verfe ;  as  Nature,  Reafon, 
Senfe  and  Harmony  require  them  to  be. 

It  is  juflly  obferved  by  Mr.  Malcolm^  "  that  in 
"  fetting  Mufick  to  Words,  the  Thing  principal- 
**  LY  to  be  minded  is  to  accomodate  the  long  and 
**  {hort  Notes  to  the  Syllables,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as 
**  that  the  Words  may  be  well  feparated,  and  the 
**  accented  Syllable  of  every  Word  be  fo  confpicuous 
**  that  what  is  fung  may  be  diftindly  underftood  {x)y 
Inftead  of  which  we  often  find  a  long  Note  in  the 
Mufick  fall  upon  a  fliort  Syllable  of  the  Verfe,  and 
perhaps  a  Divifion  (hall  be  run  upon  a  [the]  or  an 
[of],  whilfl  the  longeft  Syllable  or  the  mofl  empha- 
tical  Word  fhall  be  flur'd  off  with  a  Crotchet  or  a 

Quaver. 

^     w    ^  — 

Of  Heaven  they  marched,  and  many  a  Province  ivide 
• nAjhich  ivr ought  them  Pain, 

Implacable,   and  many  a  dolorou:  Groan, 

This  Mr.  Peck  calls  a  melting  of  Syllables,  which  gives  a  particular 
foftnefs  to  the  Foot,  and  makes  it  read  like  an  Englifh  Dadyl. 

New  Memoirs  of  Mr,  Milton,  p.  1 1 2. 
{x)  Treatife  of  Mufick,  p.  588. 
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Quaver.  Such  an  Incongruity  between  the  Quan- 
tities of  the  Mufical  Notes  nnd  of  the  Words  that 
are  fet  to  them  is  apparently  irrational  and  unhar- 
monious ;  and  gives  but  too  much  Ground  for  the 
Cenfure  which  Pancirollus  palTed  upon  the  modern 
Mufick,  "  that  we  hear  Sounds  without  Words,  by 
'*  which  the  Ear  is  a  little  pleafed,  without  any  En- 
"  tertainment  to  the  Underflanding  (;')." 

To  illuftrate  this  by  one  plain  Inftance  j  Let  us 
take  the  Hundredth  Pfalm  in  the  common  Verfion 
and  the  common  Tune,  and  compare  them  together, 
and  we  (hall  foon  fee  the  Abfurdity  before  mentioned. 


u  -  g 


^^ 


j^II  People   that  on  Earth  do  Jwell, 


Sing  to  the  Lord  with  chearfid     Voice, 


f=^n^-fH-d^ 


xn 


XT 


5 


Himferve  with  Fear^  his  Praife  forth     tell. 


Come  ye       before     him   mid      rejoice. 

Now  here  it  is  plain  (in  Line  the  firft)  that  the 
Tune   dwells  as  long  on    the  {hort  Monofyllables, 


that. 


{y)  Malcolm's  Treatife  of  Mufick,  p.   603. 
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thafy  cn^  and  do^  as  it  does  on  the  long  Syllable  Earth ; 

and  that  in  the  Word  People,  the  Lift  Syllable,  which 
is  (hort,  is  protraded  as  much  as  the  firft  Syllable, 
which  is  long. 

In  Line  the  fecond  ;  the  long  Syllables,  Lord  and 

with,  are  pafled  over  in  as  quick  a  Time  in  Singing, 

as  the  fhort  Syllables  to  and  the. 

The  third  Line,  which  happens  to  be  all  Spon- 
dees, fuits  well  enough  to  the  flow  Movement  of 
the  Tune. 

But  in  the   laft  Line  there  is  great  Incongruity ; 

for  the  Word  before,  which  is  an  Iambic,  is  fung 
to  Notes  of  equal  Length  -,  and  the  three  following 
Syllables,  which  are  all  fhort,  have  an  equal  Duration 
with  the  preceeding  long  one. 

But  now  to  accommodate  the  Length  of  the  Notes 
to  the  Quantity  of  the  Syllables,  fuppofe  the  afore- 
iaid  Tune  was  fet  and  fung  thus. 


zfcd 


^^^^^^E^^^ 


All    People   that    on    Earth    do      dwell. 


:^trprryzz:fi 


^pH— i^M^^ 


P 


3: 


Sifig  to  the  Lord  with     chcarful      Voice, 


Him 


Him  ferve  with  Fear,  his  Praife forth    tell. 


feEjEg^-fjj^ 


V 


Come  ye     before       him  and    rejoice. 

Let  any  Ear  now  be  judge,  whether,  when  the 
mufical  Notes  are  thus  adapted  to  the  Quantity  of 
the  Syllaliles,  the  Harmony  be  not  much  improved. 
And  every  one  fees  what  a  Help  it  is  to  the  Under- 
ftanding  ;  without  the  Employment  of  which,  there 
can  be  no^^re  or  rational  Devotion. 

Pfalmodic  Mufick  thus  improved  comes  nearer 
to  Recitative^  and  imitates  a  juft  and  natural  Pro- 
nunciation; which  diftinguiflies  the  emphatical  Words 
and  elucidates  the  Senfe,  at  the  fame  Time  that  it 
fweetens  the  Harmony.  And  by  a  proper  Ufe  of 
the  Pricks  and  Paufes  it  may  be  fo  contrived  (as  in 
the  Inftance  juft  given)  as  to  make  no  alteration  in 
the  Time  of  the  Tune,  or  manner  of  beating  it ;  for 
the  Hand  will,  in  Tunes  of  Common-Time,  be  al- 
ways down  at  the  beginning  of  a  Bar  or  at  tbelong 
and  emphatical  Sounds,  and  up  at  the  End  of  a  Bar 
or  at  the  (hort  and  unaccented  Syllables;  thus  it 
always  ought  to  be,  but  cannot  according  to  the 
prefent  Method  of  compofing  the  Common-Time 
Tunes  in  Pfalmody  ;  where  tjje  Hand  muft  often- 
times be  neceffarily  down  at  a  (hort  Syllable.  W^jich 
is  juft  the  fame  Abfurdity  as  laying  the  Emphafts 
ijpon  it  in  Pronunciation, 

If 
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If  It  be  fald,  That  whilft  fuch  different  and  dif- 
flmilar  Feet  are  ufed  in  the  Verfe,  how  is  it  poffi- 
ble  to  accommodate  the  Quantity  of  the  Notes  to 
that  of  the  Syllables,  without  fpoiling  the  Air  and 
Time  of  the  Tune  ?  To  this  I  anfwer, 

(i.)  For  this  Reafon  Verfes  defigned  forPfalmody 
Ihould  be  compofed  chiefly  of  pure  Iambics,  and 
fung  to  Tunes  of  Triple-Time  ;  where  the  Notes 
of  the  Tune  (anfwerable  to  the  Quantities  in  the 
Verfe)  are  (hort  and  long  alternately,     e.  g. 


^^^M 


t=u. 


^fe^a 


Let  e'v'ry  Tongue    -thy  Goodnefs  /peak.  Thou  foijereign  Lord  of  all ; 


^ii^^glt^iE^ 


Thy  Jlrengthening  Hands  uphold  the  Weal:,  Andraife  the  Poor  that  fall. 

Here  you  fee  the  Syllables  of  the  Verfe  and  the 
Notes  of  the  Tune  being  alternately  fhort  and  long, 
do  very  naturally  accord,  and  make  the  Sound  and 
Senfe  go  together. 

If  it  be  fald  there  is  too  much  Uniformity  here  to 
be  good  Harmony.  I  anfwer,  when  the  Tune  is 
iung  in  feveral  Parts,  that  Uniformity  will  not  be 
fo  vifible. 

If  it  be  further  fald  that  the  lafl  Note  but  one 
in  the  Tune  fliould  be  long  for  the  fake  of  the  Clofe. 
That  may  be  admitted  by  way  of  Exception  to  the 
Rule  before  propofed.  Becaufe  the  Agreeablenefs  of 
fuch  a  Clofe  will  reconcile  us  to  that  Impropriety. 
As  the  Harfhnefs  of  a   Difcord  in  Compofition  is 

recom- 
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recompenfed  by  the  Sweetnefs  of  a  perfedt  Concord 
immediately  following. 

(2.)  If  the  VcvCc  defigned  for  Pfalmody  contain 
in  it  orher  Feet  belides  Iambics,  and  be  fung  to  Tunes 
of  Common-Time,  A  ill  the  Length  of  the  Notes 
fliould  be  accommodated  to  that  of  the  Syljables; 
according  to  the  Specimen  before  given  in  the 
Hundredth  Pfalm  ;  where  notwithftanding  this  di- 
verlity  of  Feet  in  the  Verfe,  the  Quaniity  of  the 
Notes  is  adapted  to  that  of  the  Syllables ;  and  at  the 
fame  Time  the  Arfis  and  T/je/is,  or  the  proper  Mea- 
fure  of  the  Time  by  beating  is  ftill  preferved  j  where- 
by the  Air  and  Movement  of  the  Tune  will  vary 
naturally  according  to  the  Senfe  of  the  Words  and 
Meafure  of  the  Verfe, 

This  indeed  will  make  it  ncceffary  for  each  Line 
of  the  Tune  to  be  pricked  down,  with  all  the  feve- 
ral  Variations  of  iis  Movement,  over  each  Line 
of  the  Verfe,  throughout  the  whole  Pfalm  ;  that 
the  Singer  may  have  his  Eye  on  the  Words  and 
the  Notes  adapted  to  them  at  the  fame  Time  j  as  it 
is  in  the  French  Pfalms. 

But  this  Inconvenience  will  be  intirely  avoided 
if  (as  I  faid  before)  we  banifh  our  flow  Tunes,  and 
fing  only  Triple-Time  Tunes  to  pure  Iambic  Meafure ; 
which  I  apprehend  to  be  fo  coniiderable  an  Improve- 
ment in  Pfalmody,  that  the  mention  of  it,  I  hope, 
will  juftify  this   Digreffion. 


E  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Of  Poetical  Meafures. 


"^  H  E    next  Thing  to  be  confidered   in  Verfe 
is  the  Measure. 

This  is  only  a  Combination  of  feveral  Feet ;  and 
takes  its  Name  from  the  Feet  or  Numbers  of  which 
it  is  compofed.  For  Inftance,  if  it  be  compofed 
of  Iambics,  it  is  called  Iambic  Meafure,  if  of  Trochees, 
Trochaic^  &c. 

But  oftentimes  the  Meafure  is  made  up  of  diffi- 
milar  Feet ;  efpecially  the  Iambic  Verfe,  which  ad- 
mits of  Trochees  and  Spondees  in  their  proper  Places 
(of  whicli  I  (hall  fpeak  more  particularly  by  and  by) 
and  which  may  be  called  mlxt  Iambics.  And  the 
different  Air  and  Run  of  the  Verfe  is  only  owing  to 
the  different  Feet  of  which  the  Meafure  is  com- 
pofed. 


C  H  A  P.     X. 

Of  the  C^efura  both  in  Lawi  and  Engltfh 

Verfe. 

BU  T  before  I  proceed  to  confider  the  different 
Meafuies  of  the  Engliih  Verle,    there  is  one 
Thing  to  which  we  muft  carefully  attend,  in  Order 

to 
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to  difcern  the  true  Foundation  of  Poetick  Harmony, 
and  that  is  the  Cafiira. 

The  Cafura  when  applied  to  Verfe,  denotes  that 
natural  Paufe  or  Reft  of  the  Voice,  which  falling 
on  fome  Part  of  it  divides  it  into  two  unequal  Parts. 
This  I  fhall  confider  with  regard  both  to  the  Latin 
and  Engliih  Verfe. 

(i.)  With  regard  to  the  Latin  Verfe. 

In  Latin  Hexameters  the  Ccefura  fometimes  falls 
on  the  firft  Syllable  of  the  fecond  Foots  and  then  it 
is  called  Tricmimeris.     e.  g. 

Os  Ho  mini  fiiblime  dedit,  Caiumque  tueri. 

Here  the  Ccefural  Paufe  falls  on  the  Syllable  ni  in  the 
Word  Ho7nini, 

It  moft  frequently  falls  on  the  firft  Syllable  of 
the  third  Foot,    and  then  it  is  called  Penthemimeris, 

€.   g. 

Arma  Virumque  cano^  'Trojce  qui  primus  ah  oris. 

Here  the  Ccejiira  falls  on  the  Syllable  no  in  the  Word 

cam. 

Sometimes  it  falls  on  the  firft  Syllable  of  the  fourth 
Foot,  and  then  it  is  called  Hepthemimeris,     e.  g. 

Si  pereo  manibiis  Ho?ninumy  periiffe  juvabit. 

Here  the  Ccefural  Reft  is  on  the  Syllable  num  in  the 
Word  Hominum. 

And  fometimes  it  pofTeftes  the  firft  Syllable  of 
the  fifth  Foot,  and  then  it  is  called  Entiecmimeris, 
e.  g. 

Ilk  laiM^  niveum.  moIVi  fukus  Hyacintho, 

E  2  Which 
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Which  Vcrfe  exemplifies  all  the  four  different  Places 
of  the  Cctfura. 

Here  it  may  be  obfcrved, 

1.  That  each  of  tbefe  Ccefurd^  takes  its  Name 
fiom  the  Number  of  the  half  Foot  on  which  it  falls  j 
whether  it  be  the  thirds  fifif-\  fs'ienth^  or  n'nith, 

2.  That  the  Tenthemimeris  Ca/ura  is  the  mofl 
common  and  beautiful.  And  the  Reafon  why  the 
Paufe  on  the  firft  Part  of  the  third  Foot  is  moft  na- 
tural and  regular,  is  becaufe  it  makes  the  mort  equal 

.Divifion  of  the  Line.  And  therefore  v;e  find  that 
Virgil,  who  had  a  conftant  Regard  to  the  Harmony 
of  his  Numbers,  feldom  makes  ufe  of  any  other 
Ccejura. 

3.  The  Syllable  on  which  the  Cafura  reds  Hiould 
always  be  the  lafl  Syllable  of  a  "Word.  And  fo  we 
generally  find  it  is ;  becaufe  it  is  unnatural  to  paufe 
in  the  Middle  of  a  Word,  or  on  a  Monofyllable  ; 
nor  will  the  Verfe  in  this  Cafe  run  fo  fmooth.  e.  g. 

Nee  Facimdia  defcret  banc,  ?icc  lucidus  Or  do. 

where  the  Ccefura  is  a  Hepthemimcr,    and  falls  upon 
the  Monofyllable  biinc. 

4.  It  rarely  happens  that  there  is  more  than  one 
Cafura  in  a  Verfe.  More  than  two  there  ought 
not  to  be,  if  we  regard  the  Harmony  of  Numbers ; 
though  fometimes  we  find  three,  and  fometimes  all 
fuur,  as  in  the  Infcance  above  cited. 

^.  The  Heptherdimer  Cafura  gives  the  Verfe  a 
rapid  Movement,  even  though  the  precedent  Feet 
be  moftly  Spondees.  Becaufe  the  Voice  will  naturally 
hurry  on  to  its  expeded  Paufe.     c,  g. 

Semper 
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Semper  ego  Auditor  ta?2tum  ?  minquamne  reponam  ? 

Lajlly.  If  there  be  no  Ccefural  Paufe  at  all  in  the 
Verfe,  ic  runs  extremely  flat  and  heavy.  Take  an 
Inftance  of  this  in  the  following  Line. 

Aurea  Carmina^  Juli,  fcribis,  maxime  Vatum, 

How  much  better  the  Verfe  would  run  with  its  pro- 
per C^yz/r^/  Paufe,  let  every  Ear  be  judge. 

Carmlna,  mi  y//Ii,  bona  fcribisy  maxime  Vatum. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  Englifli  Verfe. 

The  Ccejura  is  as  neceffary  in  Englifli  Heroicks 
as  it  is  in  Latin  Hexameters,  and  hath  as  many  Va- 
riations. 

In  Verfes  of  ten  Syllables,  the  Ccefiira  is  regularly  - 
on  the  fourth,  in  thofe  of  twelve  on  the  fixth  j  but 
Verfes  of  eight  Syllables  and  under  have  no  Ccefura^ 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  Ccefiira  in 
Latin  and  Engli[h  Verfe,  '■oiz.  that  in  the  former 
it  falls  on  the  Beginning  of  a  Foot,  in  the  latter  on 
the  End  of  it. 

Sometimes  it  falls  on  the  End  of  the  firft  Foot,  e.g, 

0  thou,  who  with  furpajjing  Glory  crown  dl 

Moft  commonly  it  is  at  the  End  of  the  fecond , 
Foot.  e.  g. 

Not  to  admuQ  is  all  the  Art  I  know. 
Sometimes  on  the  laft  Part  of  the  third  Foot,  e.g. 

Order  is  Heaven's  great  Law  j  and  this  confejj'd — 

And  fometimes  at  the  End  of  the  fourth  Foot.  e.  g; 

And  juftify  the  Ways  of  God  to  Man. 

Here 
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Here  then  let  It  be  obfervcd. 

1.  That  there  is  the  fame  poffible  Variation  of  the 
Ctzjural  Place  in  EnglKh  as  there  is  in  the  Latin  He- 
roicks ;  but  in  the  former  it  is  actually  varied  much 
oftener  than  in  the  latter. 

2.  That  the  Ccefiiral  Place  in  Heroick  Verfe  of  ten 
Syllables  is  for  the  mod  Part  at  the  End  of  the  fe- 
cond  Foot. 

3.  That  the  Ccefural  Paufe  is  moft  natural  when 
it  coincides  with  the  proper  Stops  or  Points  that  dif- 
tinguiih  the  Senfe  of  the  Period,  e.  g. 

Hail,  Un  her  fell  Lord  !  l?e  bounteous  fiill 
To  give  us  only  Good. 

4.  That  in  Englifh  Verfe  there  are  often  many 
Cajural  Paufes  in  one  Line.  e.  g. 

Him  fir  ft,  Him  mid  (I,  Him  lad,  and  without  end, 

(;;.  That  when  the  Ccefura  falls  on  the  Beginning 
or  Middle  of  a  Word  which  ends  with  a  fliort 
Syllable,  the  Paufe  is  always  to  be  made  at  the 
End  of  that  Word  ;  becaufc  it  is  unnatural  to  p.iufe 
in  the  Beginning  or  ^Middle  of  it.  Take  a  few 
Inftances  of  this  in  the  fevcral  Removes  of  the 
Ccejiira. 

0  Father  what  intends  thine  Hand?  fie  crfd. 

Here  though  the  Ccefura  falls  on  the  Beginning  of 
the  Word  Father,  yet  the  Paufc  is  not  to  be  made 
till  the  laft  Syllable  of  it  is  pronounced.     Again, 

Whether  with  Ktifon  or  with  InftinB  blejl. 

where  the  Caifural  Paufe  is  to  be  made  after  the  Word 

Reafon, 
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Reafon,  though  the  Ccefura  falls  on  the  firfl  Syllable 
of  that  Word.     Again, 

Our  whintary  Scwice  be  requires. 
where  the  Cafural  Paufe  is  after  the  Word  Sef^Ji'ce, 

6.  The  feveral  Variations  of  the  Cajura,  together 
with  the  Stop?,  contribute  no  lefs  than  the  Difpofition 
of  the  Feet  to  diverfiiy  the  Verfe.  Whence  arifes 
the  vafl  Variety  of  Harmony  in  the  Englilh  Heroicks; 
which  \z  more  copious  than  that  in  the  Latin,  be- 
caufe  the  former  admits  not  only  a  greater  Divcrlity 
of  Feet  than  the  latter,  but  more  frequent  Removes 
of  the  Cafural  Paufes. 

7.  The  Cafiira  falling  conftantly  on  the  fourth 
Syllable  in  the  Engliih  Pentameters  or  Heroicks, 
creates  a  dull  Uniformity  in  the  Flow  of  the  Verfe, 
which  tires  and  offends  the  Ear  ;  and  efpecially  if 
there  be  the  like  Uniformity  in  the  Meafure  or  Dif- 
poiition  of  the  Feet,  Take  for  an  Inftance  the  fol- 
lowing Lines  from  Sir  Richard  Blackmore'%  Poem  on 
the  Creation. 

Sages  remark,  we  labour  not  to  fiew 
The  Will  is  free,  but  that  the  Man  is  fo. 
For  what  inlightend  Reafoncr  can  declare 
What  human  Will  and  Under/landing  are  ? 

Again, 

Since  thou  didfi  all  the  fpacious  World  difplay^ 
Homage  to  thee  let  all  obedient  fay. 
Let  glittering  Stars  that  dance  their  deflin'dRing 
Sublime  in  Sky\  with  vocal  Flanets  Jing. 

Who  does  not  obferve  (notwithftanding  their  Smooth- 
nefs)  a  Dullnefs  in  the  Movement  of  thefe  Numbers; 

occalion- 
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occafioned  only  by  the  conftant  Return  of  the  fame 
Meafure  and  the  fame  Divifion  of  the  Verfe  ?  The 
Numbers  being  ahnofl:  all  Iambic,  and  the  Ccefura 
always  poffefling  the  fourth  Syllable. 


CHAP.     XI. 

Of  the   Iambic  Meafure.^     both  pure    a?'id 

mixt, 

TH  E  diiierent  Meajures  ufed  in  Engliih  Poe- 
try are  principally  thefe  three.     The  lambiCy 
Trochaic,  and  Anapcejiic, 

(i.)  The  Iambic, 

I  begin  with  this,  becaufe  it  is  by  far  the  moft 
common  and  confiderable ;  being  appropriated  to 
Pfalmody,  and  the  Epic  or  Heroick  Verfe. 

But  though  it  is  called  Iambic  Meafure,  it  is  not 
always  made  up  of  pure  Iambics,  but  frequently 
admits  of  all  the  other  three  diffyllable  Feet;  which 
being  fidlfullv  mixt  with  the  Iambics,  fo  diverfify 
the  Meafure  as  to  give  it  a  Variety  and  Harmony 
far  beyond  what  we  find  in  the  Latin  Hexameters, 
which  are  confined  to  DaByls  and  Spo?jdces. 

To  illuftrate  this  I  fliall  briefly  reduce  the  Mea- 
fures  of  this  mixt  Iambic  Verfe,  in  a  few  In  (lances 
extra(5ted  from  fome  of  our  beft  Engliili  Poets.    Let 

the 
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the   firft   Specimen    be  the    following  Imitation  of 
Mrian%  dying  Words  addreffed  to  his  Soul. 

I. 

Foor  lit\tle,  pret\ty\  flut\tering  Thing  ! 
Mu/l  we  I  no  lo7i\ger  live  |  together  ? 
And  doli  |  tkou  prune  \  thy  trem\bling  Wing, 
To  take  I  thy  Flight  \  thou  knowji  j  not  whither  f 
II. 

Thy  hu\morous  Vien,  \  thy  pleaf\ing  Folly ^ 
Lies  all\negkc\ted,  all\ forgot , 
And  peji\Jivey  wa\veringy  me\lancholy, 

w—  «—  wo  wa> 

Thou  dread' ft  |  afjd  hofji  |  thou  knowji  \  not  what. 

Line  i.  Begins  with  a  Spondee,  The  other  Feet 
are  all  Iambics.  And  dwelling  longer  upon  the 
firft  Part  of  the  Spondee  than  the  laft  (as  here  on 
the  Word  Poor)  hath  in  this  Place  a  peculiar  Ele- 
gance and  Propriety.  For  (according  to  what  I  have 
before  obferved)  as  fome  fliort  Syllables  are  lefs  than 
a  fingle  Time,  fo  fome  long  ones  are  more  than  a 
double  Time ,  and  when  fet  to  Mufick  ought  to  be 
diftinguiflied  accordingly. 

F  Liue 
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'  Line  2.  The  firfl:  Foot  is  a  TrQcbce^  all  the  reft 
Iambics  j  the  Verfe  concluding  with  a  double  Syl- 
lable. 

Lines  3  and  4.  Are  both  pure  Iambic. 

Line  5.  Is  alfo  all  Iambic.  In  the  Beginning  of 
the  fecond  Foot  two  (liort  Syllables  arc  put  for 
one  ;  for  being  very  fhort,  they  ore  no  more  in 
Qjiantity  than  one  Time  ;  and  therefore  this  Con- 
trailion  makes  no  Interruption  in  the  H:irmony  of 
the  Numbers,  but  rather  fvveeteqs  it,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  Ch.  vii.  Obf.  iv. 

Line  6.  The  Numbers  in  this  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  in  the  firft  Line.  The  firil  a  Spondee,  all  the 
left  Iambic, 

Line  7.  All  Iambics.  In  the  Beginning  of  the 
third  Foot  there  are  two  fhort  Times  con  traded  into 
one  5  as  in  Line  fifth. 

Line  8.  Is  all  pure  Iambic 


CHAP.     XIL 

Remarks   on  the  various  Movements  in  the 
mixt  Iambic  Verfe, 

BEFORE  I  proceed  to  reduce  any  other  kind 
of  Iambics,  it  may  be  proper  to  Remark  fome 
of  the  particular  Beauties  and  Elegancies  in  the  va- 
rioas  Movements  of  this  Sort  of  Verfe,  arifing  from 
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a  judicious  Combination  of  the  Numbers ;   to  which 
Remarks   I  fliall   have    Occafion    hereafter  to   refer 
when  I  more   particularly  examine  fome  other  Iam- 
bic Meal  u  res. 

Remark  I, 

To  beo;in  a  Line  with  a  Trochee  and  Iambic  irrt- 
mediately  following  (which  makes  the  tetrafyllable 
Foot  called  Cboriambic)  is  beautiful  and  very  frequent 
in  our  heft  Poets,  e,  g. 

Daughter  oj  God  and  Man^  accomplijh^d  Eve. 

Milton. 

Pkajures  the  Sex,  as  Children  Birds,  purfue ; 
Still  out  of  Reach,  but  never  out  of  View. 

Pope. 

Remark  II. 

A  Pyrrhic  may  pofTefs  any  Place  of  the  Verfe 
except  the  laft.  But  wherever  it  is,  it  gives  a  brifk 
Movement  to  the  Meafure. 

Sometimes  the  firft  Foot  is  a  Pyrrhic,  followed 
by  an  Iambic,  which  is  a  very  quick  Motion,  e.  g. 

That  brought  me  on  a  fudden  to  the  Tree 

Of  inter di6led  Knowledge :  jair  it  feenid^ 
Much  fairer  to  my  Fancy  than  by  Day : 

^nd  as  I  wandri??g  looked. 

Sometimes  the  fecond  Foot  is  a  Pyrrhic  ;  and  when 
the  reft  are  Iambics  the  Movement  is  very  fweetly 
accelerated,  e.  g. 

F  2  ^ 
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^  Tyrant  to  the  Wife  bis  Heart  approves^ 

A  Rebel  to  the  very  King  he  loves. 

Pope. 

A  Pyrrhic  in  the  Place  of  the  third  Foot  is  very 
agreeable,  e.  g. 

WW 

With  thee  converfing  I  forget  all  Time, 

Milton. 

Charms  by  accepting^  by  fubmitting  fwaySy 

w  w 

Tet  hath  her  Humour  moji  when  Jhe  obeys. 

Pope. 

The  lad  Line  is  an  Indance  of  the  fourth  Place 
being  poffefTed  by  a  Pyrrhic  {z). 

Remark  III. 

When  the  laft  Foot  but  one  is  a  Spondee,  the 
Movement  is  flow  j  but  there  is  a  peculiar  Force  and 
Elegance  fometimes  in  this  Difpolition  of  it,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  falls  on  a  very  emphatical  Word,  and 
is  fucceeded  by  an  Iambic,  which  regularly  clofes  the 
Verfe.  e.  g. 

Whatever  Hypocrites  aiiflerely  talk. 

Night  regained 

Her  old  Poffeffion  and  extinguifh'd  Life, 

But 

{%)  A  certain  Writer  on  this  Subjeft  affirms — "  That  two  Syllables 
««  placed  Cogether  in  the  fame  Foot,  which  muft  both  of  NccefTity  b« 
•«  pronounced  ftiort  (i.  e.  a  Pyrrhic)  will  certainly  deftroy  the  Har» 
t*  mony  of  the  Verfe."     Obferv.    on  Poetry,  p.    i  ^  I . 

This  is  too  precipitantly  affirmed.  For  the  Truth  is,  a  Pyrrhic  ju* 
ducioufly  introduced,  does  greatly  improme  the  Harmony  of  the  Verfe  ; 
as:  every  good  Ear  from  the  foregoing  Lines  may  judge. 
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But  all  fat  mute, 

^  M  ^  •» 

Pondering  the  Danger  with  deep  Thought -,  and  each  (a). 

Milton. 

Remark  IV. 

To  begin  the  Line  witli  a  Spondee,  fucceeded 
imnnediately  bv  a  Pyrrliic  and  Iambic,  is  a  mighty 
aereeable  Meafnre.   e.  q-. 


On  defperate  Revenge,  that  p:all  redound 

^ole  Fledge  of  his  Obedience. 

Be/i  Image  of  myfelf  and  dearer  half, 

Miltofl. 

Remark  V. 

An  Iambic  Verfe  fliould  regularly  clofe  with  an 
Iambic  Foot.  But  Milton  frequently  concludes  with 
a  Spondee,  which  though  it  be  fomething  anoma- 
lous, and  may  be  confidered  as  the  fame  Kind  o( 
licenfed  Irregularity  as  concluding  a  Luin  Hexame- 
ter with  two  Spondees,  yet  in  fome  Cafes  it  is  not 
without  its  Force  and  Beauty,  e.  g. 

Here  Love  his  golden  Shafts  employs ;  here  lighti 
His  conflant  Lamp, 

Reign 

(it)  The  aforefaid  Author  in  the  fame  Place  obferves— "  That  a 
••  Syllable  in  the  Beginning  of  the  fourth  Foot,  which  is  beft  pronounceti 
**  long,  renders  the  Verft  lefs  perfett."— If  he  means,  it  renders  the 
latr.bic  Mea/ure\ek  perfeft,  he  is  certainly  right;  but  if  he  means 
it  always  renders  the  Harmony  of  the  Numbers  lefs  perfed,  I  think  thefe 
Lines  prove  that  he  is  certainly  wrong. 
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Reigns  here  and  revels  j  notiii  the  bought  Smiles  [d) 

Of  Harlots. 

^nd  on  their  naked  Limhs  the  Jlowry  Roof 

Showr'd  RofeSj  which  the  Morn  repair  d^    Sleep  on 

Blejl  Pair. 

Milton. 

Remark  VI. 

The  fliort  Numbers  come  in  very  agreeably  after 
the  long  ones.  e.  g. 

Wife  Fool  I  ivith  Plea  fur  cs  too  nfn  d  to  pleafe 

With  too  much  Spirit  to  he  e'er  at  eafe^ 

With  too  much  ^d chiefs  ever  to  be  taught. 

With  too  much  thinking  to  have  common  Thought, 

Pope* 

Remark  VII. 

Sometimes  a  Line  concludes  not  ungracefully  wiih 
a  Choriambic.  e.  g, 

There  is  a  Cave 

Within 

[h]  Here  1  cannot  forbear  to  give  my  Reader  the  Pleafure  of  obferving 
that  moft  ingenious  Improvement  which  the  late  modeft  and  judicious 
Critic  Richard  Bentley,  D.  D    hath  propofed   to  make  on  this  Faffage.' 

Not  io  the  bought  Smiles  of  Harlots.]  "  Here  is  very  bad  Accent; 
*•  which  makes  tlie  Foot  ftumble  and  break  its  Knee.  If  he  couldi. 
♦*  have  revifed  it,  he  would  have  given  it  thu5,  or  fome   other  Way ; 

not  in  purchafd  Smiles. 

or 
not  in  tVhired  Smiles/' 
^antum  tji  Sapert! 
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Within  the  Mount  of  God,  fafi  by  his  Thrc7te, 

well  hall  thou  fought 
The  Fight  of  Faith. 

Save  He  who  reigns  above ^  none  can  refijl  (c), 

MiltOA- 

Remark  VIII. 

Two  Lines  fucceflively  (hould  not  have  exadlly 
the  lame  Order  of  Feet,  unlefs  they  have  exadly 
the  fame  Turn  of  Thought,  and  in  that  Cafe  it  is 
beautiful,  e.  g. 

Where  none  admire^  *tis  ufelefs  to  excell -j 
Where  none  are  Beaiis^  'tis  vain  to  be  a  Belle, 

Pope. 
But  to  have  the  fame  Kind  and  Difpofition  of  Num- 
bers, and  the  fame  CceJuralT)W)(\ov\  for  three  or  four 
Lines  fucceffively  is  unharmonious,  and  tires  the 
Ear  with  too  much  Uniformity  and  Smoothnefs  [d). 

Remark 

(f)  Dr.  Pemberton  thinks  the  Trochaic  Foot  in  the  fourth  Place  of 
this  Line  dellroys  the  Meafure ;  and  therefore  would  have  it  thus. 

Save  he  nvho  reigns  above ,  can  7ione  rejijl.  Id.  p.  132. 

But  as  the  Word  none  requires  a  very  llrong  Emphafis,  it  has  a  much 
ftronger  in  the  Place  which  the  Author  hath  alTigned  it,  than  it  has  in 
the  Place  where  the  Doctor  puts  it ;  and  exprtffes  the  Senfe  in  a 
more  lively  Manner.  And  a  good  Author  will  always  have  a  greater 
Regard  to  the  Life  of  his  Exprellion,  than  the  Smoothnefs  of  his 
Numbers. 

{d)  And  therefore  I  can  by  no  Means  agree  with  the  learned  Author 
before  mentioned,  *'  That  no  irregular  Compofition  of  Feec  is  by  any 
**  Means  neceflary  to  that  Variety  which  is  required  in  the  longeft 
*\  Work.     7  he  Change  which  will  be  made  by  the  various  breaking 

"  of 
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Remark  IX. 

Though  the  mod  ufual  and  natural  Place  of  the 
Trochee  be  the  firrt:  and  third,  yet  it  is  fome- 
times  not  inelegantly  found  in  the  fecond  and 
fourth. 

or  wilt    thou  thyfelf 
Ahol'tjh  thy  Creation  and  unmake 

For  tifTiy  what  jor  thy  Glory  thou  haft  made. 

But  yet  all  is  not  done.     Man  di /obeying. 

Milton  B.  iii.  I.  205. 

Oj  unexampled  Love  ! 
Love  7J0  where  to  be  found  lefs  than  divine, 
TValk'd  up  and  down  alone ^  bent  on  his  Prey, 

B.  iii.  I.  ,^ii.  441. 

Remark  X. 

A  Spondee  may  poiTefs  any  Place,    becaufe  of  all 
the  Feet  it  comes  neareft  to  the  Iambic  j  and  there- 
fore 

•*  of  the  Feet  by  Cafuras,  dividing  the  Vcrfes  after  difFerent  Fafhions 
*'  by  the  Confirudion  of  the  Sentence?,  continuing  often  the  fame  Sen- 
'^  tence,  and  even  the  fame  P;!rt  of  a  Sentence  from  one  Verfe  to 
**  another,  are  nil  that  can  properly  be  madeufeof  for  tha^Purpofe.*' 
Id.  p.  733.  —  If  fo,  all  our  beft  Poets  hitherto  have  been  guilty  of 
great  hnprapriety  And  if  we  confine  our  Epic  Verfe  ih  a  large 
Work  to  he  Iambic  Foot  only,  I  think  it  is  not  poflible,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  Varinions  of  the  Caefura  and  Paufes,  to  avoid,  what 
he  cilis  an  infipid  Similarity.  And  of  this,  if  I  miftake  not,  his  fa- 
vourite Poem,  on  which  he  hnth  obliged  the  Public  with  a  very  judicious 
Critiqie,  is  a  fjfiicient  Proof  And  Drjdtn  with  all  his  Sweetnefi  is 
Coo  often  guilty  of  the  fame  Fault. 
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fbre  we  fometimes  meet  with  a  itiort  Iambic  Verfe 
confifting  of  all  Spondees,  e.  g. 

Him  ferve  with  Fear,  his  Praife  forth  telL 

Remark  XI. 

Provided  the  Iambic  Air  and  Movement  prevail 
and  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the  Ear  in  any  Verfe, 
that  may  properly  be  called  an  Iambic  Verfe,  what- 
ever heterogeneous  Numbers  be  introduced  into 
it.  But  when  the  Iambic  Air  is  loft  by  admitting 
too  many  Numbers  of  another  Kind,  it  is  no  longer 
Iambic. 

Remark  XII. 

That  which  throws  a  Verfe  out  of  the  Iambic 
Air  and  Meafure^  is  the  admitting  into  it  two  he- 
terogeneous Feet  together,  without  any  Iambic  be- 
tween them. 

Two  heterogeneous  Feet  are  often  admitted  into 
one  Iambic  Line ;  and  if  an  Iambic  Foot  be  placed 
between  them,  the  Meafure  is  very  well  preferved : 
But  when  two  fuch  Feet  are  brought  in,  the  one 
immediately  fucceeding  the  other,  the  Iambic  Mea- 
fure is  then  intirely  overthrown. 

This  will  appear  very  plain  by  obferving  fome 
fuch  faulty  Lines  in  Miiton,  who  often  brings  in 
two  heterogeneous  Feet  together,  and  fometimes 
three,  e.  g» 

My  Fafigui/ber  fpoifd  of  his  "jaunted  Spoils, 

^he  Soverfig7i  Sentence  that  Man  fiould find  grace 

G  All 
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All  who  have  their  Reward  on  Earth  ',  the  Fruits — 
On  him  who  had  Jlole  yoves  authentic  Fire. 
Interpreted ',  which  not  long  after  he — 

B.  iii.  1.  2IJI.  145.  451,  &c. 

It  Is  plain  that  thefe  Lines  are  no  Kind  of  Verfe, 
and  the  Reafon  why  they  are  not,  is  now  as  plain. 
However  we  muft  in  this  Cafe  make  an  Exception 
of  two  Spondees  placed  fucceffively,  for  the  Reafon 
before  mentioned,  viz,  the  Affinity  of  that  Number 
with  the  Iambic. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

A  ReduBion  of  the  mixt  Iambic  Meafure, 

I  Proceed  now  to  the  Examination  of  fom£  other 
Iambic  Meafures.     Let  us  take  the  three  follow- 
ing Stanzas  in  Mr.  Pope'^  Univerfal  Prayer. 

If  l\am  right ^  |  O  teach  |  my  Heart 

Still  in  I  the  right  \  to  ft  ay  -, 
If  7 1  am  wrongs  \  thy  Grace  \  impart 

To  find  I  that  bet\ter  Way, 

Save 
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Save  me  \  alike  \  from  fool  \ifh  Pride 
And  im  |  pious  Dif  |  content 

At  ought  I  thy  Wij\dom  hath  \  deny'd^ 
Or  ought  I  thy  Good\nefs  lent. 


v/  w 


^cach  me  |  to  feel  \  ano\thers  Woe, 

To  hide  \  the  Fault  \  I  fee -, 
That  Mer\cy  I\to  olthers  Jhow, 

That  Mer\cy  fliow  \  to  me. 

In  thefe  Numbers  we  may  obferve 

(i.)  That  the  three  firft  Lines  in  the  firft  Stan- 
za, and  the  firft  Lines  in  the  other  two  begin  with 
a  Choriambic,  or  a  Trochee  and  Iambic  immediately 
following.  An  Elegance  in  the  Iambic  Meafure 
which  I  have  already  taken  notice  of  in  Remark 
I  [e).  And  this  being  a  quick  Movement,  a  Spon- 
G  2  de0 

{e)  Dr.  Pemberton  afferts  that — "  Though  the  Anapsllic  Foot  con- 
*'  tains  the  fame  Number  of  Meafures  (/.  e.  Times)  with  the  Daftyl, 
"  and  the  Trochaic  with  the  Iambic ;  yet  the  Anapasll  is  never  ufed 
"  in  Daftylic  Meafures,  except  in  a  very  few  Inftances  at  the  Beginning 
"  of  a  Verfe;  nor  are  Trochaics  mixt  with  Iambics."— 
Obfervations  on  Poetry ^  p.  113. 

If  he  confine  his  laft  AfTertion  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  Poetry  it 
may  be  true  enough  ;  but  if  he  meant  to  comprehend  alfo  the  Englifh 
Poetry  (as  he  (hould  feem  by  fpeaking  thus  in  the  General,  and  by 
the  Reafon  he  immediately  fubjoins)  I  dare  fay  he  cannot  read  a  Page 
in  Milton,  Pope,  or  Toung,  or  any  of  our  bell:  Poets,  but  he  will  find 
his  AlTertion  contradifted ;  as  it  is  no  lefs  than  four  Times  in  the 
Compafs  of  the  Jive  firft  Lines  above  quoted. 

T 
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dee  immediately  following  tempers   it  very   grace- 
fully. As  in  the  firfl  Line  of  the  firft  Stanza  j  and  in 
this  Verfe 

Fancy  |  ajjd  Pride  \  feek  Things  \  at  vajl  Expence. 

(2.)  In  the  fecond  Line  of  the  fecond  Stanza,  two 
fliort  Syllables  are  contradted  into  one  j  of  which  we 

have  had  Inftances  already. 

(3.)  The  two  laft  Lines  of  the  third  Stanza  begin 
with  a  Spondee.     See  Remark  IV. 

(4.)  Lines 

That  which  led  the  Doftor  into  this  Miftake,  was  an  Apprehcn- 
fion  that  this  Mixture  of  Diffimilar  Feet  would  diiturb  the  Equality 
of  the  Movement,  when  the  Verfes  are  fet  to  Mufick  and  meafure4 
per  Jrftn  et  Thejin.  But  our  Narrative  five-foot  Verle  (which  is  mixt 
Iambic)  is  not  defigned  for  Mufick.  And  as  for  Pfalmodic  Verfe,  and 
Odes  defigned  for  Song  or  Mufick,  the  Meafure  indeed  in  thefe  ought  to 
be  pure  and  unmixt.  And  1  know  of  no  Advantage  or  Ufe  there  is 
in  being  abl?  r-xadiy  to  beat  the  Time  to  the  Numbers  of  the  Verfe,  un- 
lefs  they  are  to  be  fimg  or  fet  to  Mufick.  That  would  be  but  a  trifling 
Ornament.  And  the  Advantage  of  thus  diverfifying  the  Harmony  of 
the  Numbers,  by  a  judicious  Mixtcre  of  them,  fuitably  to  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Subjeft,  as  the  modern  Praftice  is,  I  think,  is  infinitely 
preferable.  By  which  means  we  have  broke  through  the  Shackles  by 
which  the  Poetry  of  the  Antients  was  fo  much  crampt,  tho'  falfly 
deemed  by  them  an  Ornament,  viz.  a  conftant,  heavy,  dull  Uniform- 
ity of  Meafure ;  which  at  once  checked  the  Poet's  fire  and  fpoiled 
the  Plarmony  of  his  A'erfe. 

In  their  Heroick  Verfe  indeed    they   were  more   at  Liberty.     For 
though  they   were   confined   to  two   Feet,  'viz..  DaByh    and  Spondees, 
vet    they  were    free    to  mix   them   as  they   pleafed.       Whence    arofe 
all  the  Sweetnefs    of   Virgid    Numbers    and   the   Force  of  Bomer'i. 
How  unreafonable    then  is  it  to  endeavour  to  take  away  this  Advan- 
tage from  the  Moderns  j    to  confine  their  Heroicks  to  one  fingle  Foot, 
viz.   the    Iambic,   and  to  cenfure    the    Introdudion  of   others  as  a  De- 
fe£t ;  and  that  in  Oppoiuion  to  all  the  bell  Authorities  to  the  contrary  ! 
As  the  forementioned   Author    does  in   the  following  Words,—"  As 
"  an  f.rror  in  the  Meafure  of  the  Vt\{Q  is  the  leait  OfFenfive  towards 
"  the  Beginning  of  it,    our  Poets  do  often  indulge  themfelves  in  com- 
•'  mencing  their  Verle  with  a  Syllable  carrying  Emphafis.     But  fuch 
"  Verfe  labours  in  reality    under  a  Befell.,  which   is  greateft  when  the 
"  following  Syllable  alfo  cannct  be  lengthened  put."     Id.  p.  i  30,  13,1. 

But  what    lie  calls  an  Error  and  a  real  Defeat,    I  believe  the 

Keader  now  fees  ;o  be  not  only  right  but  a  real  Beauty. 
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(4-)  Lines  the  firft  and  lad  of  the  firft  Stanza 
have  a  Spondee  in  the  laft  Place  but  one,  See  Re- 
mark III. 

(5.)  Line  the  third  of  the  third  Stanza  hath  a 
Pyrrhic  in  the  fecond  Place.     See  Remark  11. 

(6.)  Of  thefe  twelve  Lines  there  are  but  three 
that  are  pure  Iambics,  viz,  the  fixth,  eighth  and 
tenth. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

An  Exami?mtion  of  Milton'j  Numbers. 

LE  T  us  next  examine  the  Numbers  in  the  firft 
iixteen  Lines  of  Milton  s  Paradice  lojl ;  which 
contain  almoft  all  the  various  Combinations  of  Feet 
that  are  introduced  into  Englifh  Iambics :  as  a  Spe- 
cimen of  that  Liberty  which  the  Author  intended 
to  take  in  his  Meafures  throughout  the  Poem. 

Of  Mans  \firfi  Dif\obe\dience ,  and  \  the  Fruit 
Of  that  I  forbid\den  Tree^  |  whofe  mor\tal  Tafie 
Brought  Death  \  into  |  the  World  \  and  all  \  our  Woe^ 
With  Lofs  I  of  E|den,  //// 1  one  grea\ter  Man 
Rejlore  |  z/j,  and  \  regain  \  the  blifs\fid  Seat^  5 

Sing 
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Si?2g  Heaven\ly  Mufe  j  |  that  on  \  the  fe\cret  Top 
0/^Ho|reb  or  \of  Si|nai  didji  \  infpire 
That  Shep\herd,  who  |  firft  taught  \  the  cho\  fen  Seed, 
In  the\  Begin\ning  how  \  the  Heavens  \  and  Earth 
Rofe  out  I  of  Cha|os :  Or\if  Si|on  Hill  lo 

Delight  I  thee  more  |  ajid  Si|loa'i  Brook  |  that  flow* d 
Faji  by  \  the  0\racle  \  of  God ;  1 1  thence 
Invoke  j  thy  Aid  \  to  my  |  adven\trous  Song, 
That  with  \  no  mid\dle  Flight  \  intends]  to  foar 
Above \  /Z^'Aojaion  Mounts  \  while  it\purfues  15 

Thi?7gs  un\attempt\ed  yet  |  in  Profe  \  or  Rhime, 
Here  obferve, 

( I .)  That  of  thefe  fixteen  Lines  only  one  is  pure 
Iambic,  viz.  the  eleventh^  and  in  that  there  is  a  Con- 
tradion  of  two  ihort  Syllables  into  one  in  the  Word 

Siloas 

(2.)  That  of  thefe  fixteen  Lines  only  two  Couplets 
have  jufl  the  fame  Meafure,  viz.  the  tenth  and  twelfth. 
(Each  of  which  con  lifts  orderly  of  a  Trochee,  Iam- 
bic, Pyrrhic  and  two  Iambics ;  Which  creating  a 
rapid  Movement,  are  fucceeded  the  one  by  a  folemn 
pure  Iambic,  and  the  other  by  one  that  is  nearly  fo ;) 
And  Lines  the  fifth  and  feventh,  which  are  Iambic, 

with 
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with  a  Pyrrhic  in  the  fecond  Place.  Bat  a  Line  of  a 
very  difFereot  Movement  is  interpofed,  which  prevents 
a  dull  Uniformity.  And  this  judicious  Mixture  of 
Numbers  and  Change  of  Meafures  is  the  true  Sourfe 
of  that  Pleafure  which  the  Ear  finds  in  the  Flow 
of  Miltons  Verfe ;  who  varies  his  Feet  and  diver- 
fifys  his  Meafures  (either  through  Art  or  Nature) 
more  than  any  one  of  all  our  Englifh  Poets  j  and 
makes  it  what  he  himfelf  calls 

I  —  a  various-meafur  d  Verfe, 

Parad.  reg.  B.  iv.  1.  256. 

(3.)  In  the  firft  Line  two  fhort  Syllables  are  con- 

tradled  into  one,  in  the  Word  Difobedience -,  and 
lince  the  Syllable  ence  is  not  one  of  thofe  very  fhort 
ones  which  eafily  admit  of  fuch  a  Contradion  (it 
being  naturally  long,  and  put  for  a  (hoFt  one  only  as 
unaccented)  the  Number  is  defedive.  But  the  fame 
Apology  may  be  allowed  Milton  which  is  generally 
made  for  Homer,  who  hath  alfo  a  falfe  Quantitv 
in  the  very  firft  Line  of  his  Iliad,  viz.  that  the 
Poet's  Mind  was  fo  warmed  and  pofiefled  with  the 
Grandeur  of  his  Subjed:,  that  he  was  unattentive 
to  the  Exadnefs  of  his  Numbers. 

(4.)  In  the  fecond  Line  the  laft  Foot  but  one  is 
a  Spondee^  which  is  a  flow  Movement.  See  Re- 
mark III. 

(5.)  The  third  Line  begins  with  a  Spondee,  Pyrrhic, 
and  Iambic,  in  order,  which  is  a  very  agreeable  Mea- 
fure.     See  Remark  IV. 

(6.)  Line  the  fourth  has  a  Pyrrhic  in  the  third 
Place,  whofe  Rapidity  is  very  agreeably  corrected  by 
Iambics.     See  Remark  II. 

(7-)  The 
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(7.)  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Line  the  fifth,  where 
the  Pyrrhic  polTefTes  the  fecond  Place. 

(8.)  The  fixth  Line  concludes  with  a  Pyrrhic  and 
two  Iambics ;  which  is  a  fweet  and  flowing  Meafure. 
See  Remark  II. 

(9.)  The  feventh  Line  hath  precifely  the  fame 
Kind  and  Arrangement  of  Feet  as  the  fifth.  But 
the  intermediate  Line  being  a  very  different  Movement 
renders  this  Similarity  almoll  imperceptible.  See  Re- 
mark VIIL 

(10.)  The  eighth  Line  hatha  flow  Movement, 
the  firft  and  third  Feet  being  Spondees,  but  is  very 
agreeably  fucceeded  by  two  Lines  whofe  Numbers  are 
briik  and  flowing.  But  though  the  Movement  in 
thefe  two  Lines  have  an  equal  Rapidity,  yet  by  va- 
rying the  Order  of  the  Feet  it  hath  no  Uniformity 
And  the  rapid  Flow  of  the  Numbers  is  feafonably 
checked  in  the  eleventh  Line,  by  a  feries  of  Iambics, 

I  believe  no  one  that  hath  a  Tafte  for  Mufick  can 
read  thefe  four  Lines  without  finding  his  Ear  pleafed 
with  the  Harmony  of  the  Numbers,  though  he  un- 
derfl:ood  not  the  Senfe  of  the  Words. 

(11.)  In  the  ninth  Line  the  four  firft  Feet  are  Pyrr- 
hics and  Iambics  alternately,  which  is  a  very  quick 
Meafure.     See  Remark  II. 

(12.)  Line  the  tenth  begins  with  a  Choriambic; 
which  Meafure,  if  not  too  often  ufed,  is  very  beau- 
tiful at  the  Beginning  of  a  Line.     See  Remark  I. 

The  eleventh  Line  is  pure  Iambic. 

The  twelth  the  fame  as  the  tenth. 

The 
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The  thirteenth  is  Iambic  with  a  Pyrrhic  in  the 
Middle. 

The  fourteenth  begins  with  a  Pyrrhic  and  Iambic 
See  Remark  II. 

In  the  fifteenth  the  laft  Foot  but  one  is  a  Trochee, 
which  makes  the  Verfe  conclude  with  a  Choriambic  : 
This  is  a  peculiar  Clofe,  but  not  unfrcquent  in  M/7- 
fofi.     See  Remark  VII. 

The  fixteenth  Line  gracefully  concludes  the  Pe- 
riod with  an  Iambic  Verle,  introduced  with  a  Cho- 
riambic. 

Thus  various  are  Milfo?is,  Numbers.  And  it  is 
this  juft  and  judicious  Mixture  of  the  fhort  Num- 
bers with  the  long,  and  the  quick  with  the  flow, 
that  compofes  the  Harmony  of  his  Verfe  ;  in  which 
he  is  very  happy  at  the  fame  Time  that  he  appears 
very  negligent. 

But  this  great  Mafter  of  Poetick  Numbers'^was 
not  without  his  Faults,  even  in  this  very  Point  in 
which  he  fo  much  excelled  j  nay,  fo  negligent  is 
he  fometimes  of  his  Meafure,  that  he  hath  now  and 
then  fo  difpofed  of  his  Numbers  as  quite  to  deftroy 
the  Form  and  Strudure  of  Iambic  Verfe.  e.  g, 

Jn  their  |  triple  |  Degrees  -,  \  Regio}is^  \  to  which 

B.  V.  I.  750, 

Every  Ear  will  perceive  this  to  be  no  Verfe  ;  much 
lefs  Iambic.  And  if  you  obferve  the  Order  of  the 
Feet,  the  Reafon  is  very  Obvious..  The  firft  is  a 
Pyrrhic,  the  fecond  a  Trochee,  the  third  Iambic 
the  fourth  a  Trochee,  and  the  lafl  Iambic.  Now  as 
the  firft  three  Feet  are  a  Pyrrhic,  Trochee  and  lam- 

H  bic. 
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bic,  in  this  Order  they  make  two  Anapsefts  j  and  the 
Line  concluding  with  a  Trochee  and  Iambic,  makes 
the  laft  Foot  alfo  an  Anapaeft.  And  there  are  want- 
ing only  two  fliort  Syllables  at  the  End  of  the  third 
Foot  to  make  the  whole  Line  purely  Anapsftic,  thus 

In  their  triple  Degrees  j  and  the  Regions ^  to  which 

And  the  rapid  Flow  of  Anapicftics,  is  of  all  Things 
mofl  contrary  to  the  (lately  Movement  of  Iambics. 
And  the  Line  being  a  Compofition  of  thefe  two 
contrary  Meafures,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
it  is  no  Verfe,  but  downright  Profe  {f). 

As  Milton\  Numbers  are  fo  various,  and  the  Times 
of  which  they  are  compofcd  fo  unequal,  it  is  im- 
pofllble  to  Meafure  or  beat  Time  to  them  regularly 
per  Arfm  et  I'hefji,  as  we  do  thofe  Numbers  that 
are  pure  and  unmixt ;  that  is,  fuch  as  compofe  the 
pure  Iambic,  Trochaic,  or  Anapxflic  Meafure.  And 
for  the  fame  Reafon,  they  cannot  with  Propriety  be 
fet  to  any  one  uniform  Piece  of  Mufic ;  becaufe  the 
Air  of  the  Mufic  mud  alter  with  the  Flow  of  the 
Numbers. 

CHAP. 

(/)  Numerical  Feet  are  Introduced  into  Profe,  and  the  proper  Choice 
and  Arrangement  of  them  is  that  which  conftitutes  a  fmooth  and  flow- 
ing Stile,  as  will  be  (hewn  hereafter.  And  that  which  diftinguifhes  the 
Structure  of  Profe  Compofition  from  that  of  Verfe,  is  not  the  Introduc- 
tion of  contrary  Feet  (as  fome  have  imagined  ;  for  that  is  frequent  ia 
Verfe)  but  the  Introduftion  of  contrary  Meafures  ;  fo  as  to  make  it  pro* 
perly  neither  one  Meafure  nor  another  i  as  in  the  Inltance  juft  produced. 
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C  Fl  A  P.     XV. 

The  Solutmi   of  a  Poetical  Prohlem. 

I  Shall  conclude  my  Remarks  on  the  Iambic  Mea- 
fure  with  obfcrving,  that  from  the  Principles  be- 
fore advanced,  we  may  be  able  to  account  for  the 
peculiar  Elegance  of  that  celebrated  Diftich  of  Mfi 
Denhams  in  his  Cooper's  Hil!^  which  hath  been  ren- 
dered fo  famous  by  Mr.  Drydcrh  propofing  it  as  a 
Sort  of  Problem  to  exercife  the  Wits  of  Grammarians, 
to  difcover  the  true  Source  of  its  Harmony^ 

T^hd  deep^  \  yet  clear  3 1  tho  gen\tle^  yet  \  not  dull\ 
Strong  withlout  Rage  j  |  without  \  0' erjiQ'w\ing  full, 

Mr.  Hughes  luppofes  that  all  the  admired  Mufic 
of  thefe  Lines  arifes  from  the  free  and  unforced 
Quantity  of  the  Syllables,  the  Propriety  of  the 
Paufes,  diverfifying  the  Grammatical  Structure  of 
the  Sentences,  tranfpofing  the  Order  of  the  Words, 
and  clofing  the  Couplet  with  the  emphatical  Word 
full'y  and  then  concludes,  if  there  be  any  other  Myf- 
tery  in  thefe  Lines ^  I  own^  it  is  beyond  my  fkill  to  dif- 
cover it  {g\ Now  I  apprehend  there  is  a  further 

Myftery  in  them,  which  indeed  he  was  not  aware 
of,  ariiing  from  the  Order  and  Quality  of  the  Poet- 
ical Numbers ;  in  the  Choice  and  Difpofition  of 
which  the  Poet  was  extremely  happy.  For  he  hath 
introduced  into  thefe  two  Lines  every  one  of  the 
diflyllable  Feet ;  the  Iambic  and  Pyrrhic  in  the  firft, 

II  2  and 

ij^  See  Says  Efl':\ys  on  the  Harmony,  l^c.  of  Numbers.. p.  151,  152. 
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and  the  Trochee  and  Spondee  In  the  fecond.  So 
that  it  hath  all  the  Advantage  of  Harmony  which 
Variety  of  Numbers  can  give  ir.  Nor  is  he  lefs  happy 
in  the  Difpofition  of  thcfe  Nambers.  For  in  the 
firft  Line,  excepting  the  fourth  Foot,  they  are  all 
Iambics  ;  the  Lift  Part  of  each  falling  not  only  oa 
accented  Syllables,  but  emphatical  Words,  and  thofe 
in  Contraft  too,  makes  the  Sound  and  the  Senfe 
mod  perfedly  accord.  The  fourth  Place  is  pofTclTed 
by  a  Pyrrhic,  which  is  always  an  agreeable  Move- 
ment.    See  Remark  II. 

The  fecond  Line  begins  with  a  Trochee  ;  which 
gives  Motion,  as  it  were,  to  the  River ;  but  is  im- 
mediately checked  by  the  Spondees  and  Iambics  that 
alternately  follow.  So  that  the  ftately  Flow  of  the 
Numbers  expreffes  that  of  the  River  they  defcribe. 
Jnd  the  Sound  is  jlill  an  Eccho  to  the  Senfe. 

In  a  Word  then,  the  Beauty  of  this  Diftich  con- 
fifts  in  two  Things,  liz.  the  Elegance  of  the  Stile, 

and  the  Harmony  of  the  Verfe. The  Elegance 

of  the  Stile  arifes  from  the  Tranfpofition  of  the 
Words,  the  Propriety  of  tlie  Paufes,  and  the  Con- 
trafls  of  the  Delcription ;  and  the  Harmony  of  the 
Verfc  arifes  from  the  Variety  and  Difpofition  of  the 
Numbers,  happily  adapted  to  the  Emphafis  of  the 
Words,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Subjed ;  as  I  have 
juft  Ihewn.  And  this  I  take  to  be  a  true  Solution 
of  this  Poetical  Problem,  which  there  needs  no  other 
Mdipus  to  unriddle  than  a  little  Infight  into  the 
Power  of  Numbers  and  the  Principles  of  Verfe. 

So  much  for  the  Englifh  Iambics,  both  pure  and 
mixt.     The  next  Meafure  I  fliall  confider  is 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    xvr. 

Of  Trochaic  Meafure. 

II.  np  H  E  Trochaic. 

This  Meafure  confifts  of  all  Trochees,  with  a  fu- 
pernumerary  long  Syllable  at  the  End  of  the  Line, 
without  the  AdmifTion  of  any  other  Feet.  As  a 
Specimen  of  this,  take  the  following  Lines. 

L 

Bleft  with  I  Senfe,  with  \  Temper  |  ^/f/?, 

Wifdom  I  der  thy  \  Lips  pre\Jides, 

Virtue  \  guards  thy  \  generous  |  Breajl^ 

Kindnefs  j  all  thy  |  Adiions  \  guides, 
II. 


Every  |  Home-felt  |  Blifs  is  |  mine. 

Every  |  Female  \  Grace  is  |  z/)/;?^, 

C&^^  De\portmentj  |  ^r^/^  |  Afd'/;/, 

Converfe  |  fweet,  and  |  Heart  fe\rene, 
III. 

5'/«^i  w_>'  I  50^^/  w///6 1  gloomy  |  P^/;/  ? 

*S^^,  y7j^  I  Jmiles,  'tis  |  y^y  a\^ain. 


Swells 
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Swells  a  I  Paffion  |  in  my  |  Brea/i  ? 
Hearky (he\fpeak5,  and\all  is\refl. 
IV. 


•»         %^ 


Oft  as  I  Clouds  my  \  Path  o'er  \  fpread^ 
T>oubtjul\where  my  \  Steps  J}jould\  iread, 
She  with  \  'Judgment's  \  jleady  \  Ray^ 
Marks  and\fmootbs  the  \  better  \  Way. 

Fitzofborn's  Let  ten 

Sometimes  the  Lines  of  the  Stanza  end  with  al- 
ternate Rhime,  and  the  firft  and  third  Line  with  a 
double  one.     e.  g. 

Jf  'tis  I  Joy  to  I  wound  a  \  Lover, 
How  muck  j  more  to  |  give  hif»  I  cafe  ! 

iVhen  this  |  Pajion  \  we  dif  [cover , 
O,  how  \pleafing  \  'tis  to  \  flcafe  ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XVII. 

Obfervatiom  on  the  Trochaic  Meafure. 


o 


N   this  Kind  of  Meafure  we  may  make  the 


following  Obfervations. 


Obferv.  I.  This  Sort  of  Verfe  being  uniform  and 
pure,  is  capable  of  being  exadly  meafured  by  the 
Motion  of  the  Hand  per  Arfin  et  T^hefm  j  and  may 
be  fet  to  Mufick  in  Triple  Time,  e,  g. 


I  am  not  conceriCd  to  knvw    What  to  morro'uo  Fate  'will  do . 


^Tis    enough  that  I   can       fay         Tve  pojeji    my/elf     to    Day. 

Obferv.  II.  This  Verfe  admits  of  no  Feet  but 
Trochees ;  efpecially  not  an  Iambic,  which  having  a 
4ire6:  contrary  Movement,  interrupts  the  Run  of 
the  Verfe  very  difagreeably.  e,  g» 

Then  if  haply  Midnight  Death 
Seize  my  Flejh,  and  flop  my  Breathy 
Yet  to  morrow  I  Jhall  be 

Heir  to  the  beji  Part  of  me. 


This 
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This  laft  Line  Is  not  pure  Trochaic  ;  for  the  fecond 
Foot  being  Iambic,  throws  it  quite  out  of  its  proper 
Meafure. 

Obferv.  III.  Sometimes  we  find  two  (hort  Times 
put  for  one  J  which  mud  always  be  confidered  as 
a  Defed  in  this  Meafure.  For  though  the  Iambic 
Meafure  admits  of  a  great  Mixture  of  other  Feet, 
as  hath  been  already  feen,  yet  Trochaics  and  Ana- 
pasftics  do  not,  as  every  Ear  will  determine,  e.  g. 

O  the  foft  delicious  Vieiv^ 
Rver  charming^  ever  new  ! 
Greens  of  various  Shades  arife 
Deck'd  with  Jlowers  of  various  Dies : 
Paths  by  meeting  Paths  are  crofly 

Alleys  in  winding  Alleys  lojl ; 
Fou7itains  playing  thro    the  'Trees, 

Give  Coolnefs  to  the  pajjing  Breeze, 

Rofamond. 

In  the  fixth  Line,  the  fecond  and  third  Syllables  are 
both  fhort,  and  to  preferve  the  Meafure  muft  be 
contraded  into  one  fhort  Time,  which  interrupts  the 
Flow  of  the  Verfe.  The  Meafure  therefore  would 
be  m®re  pure  if  the  Words  had  been   thus. 


Ways  in  winding  Ways  are  loji, 

Obferv.  IV.  Sometimes  a  fupernumerary  fhort 
Quantity  is  found  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Line ; 
which,  though  it  be  a  Defeift,  yet  is  not  fo  obvious 
or  ungrateful  as  the  other,     e.  g. 

Powi" 
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Fountains  playing  through  the  Trees 

Give  Cuolnefs  to  the  pajjing  Breeze. 

In  this  laft  Line  vou  fee  the  meafure  is  compleat 
without  ths  Word  \Give\  And  though  the  Scnfe 
requires  it  Qiould  be  pronounced  diftindtly,  yet  the 
Verfe  requires  it  to  he  prono'irrcd  fo  quick  and  low 
as  fcarce  to  be  difcerned,  wb.ich  ihev/s  it  to  be  a  de- 
fed:.     And  therefore  it  were  bcttei  tiius. 

Sweetly  cool  the  pajjing  Breeze. 
Whereby  the  fame  Senfe  and  Meafure  are  preferved, 

Obferv.  V.  There  is  too  much  Uniformity  in  this 
Kind  of  Meafure  to  make  it  long  pleafmg;  and 
therefore  it  is  never  ufed  in  a  long  Work,  or  in  any 
Subjed  th.it  requires  the  Solemn  or  Sublime ;  to 
which  \\\z  mixt  Iambic  is  peculiarly  adapted.  Ic  is 
mod  fuitable  to  Sonnets  and  Subjeds  of  Amufement ; 
and  moft  adapted  to  the  Tafte  of  Children,  who 
are  not  fo  apt  to  be  offended  with  the  Jingle  of 
Sounds  or  Identity  of  Numbers. 

Obferv.  VI.  As  a  Trochee  is  the  Reverfe  of  an 
Iambic  Foot,  fo  the  Trochaic  is  diredly  oppofite  to 
the  Iambic  Meafure.  Thii  being  flrong  and  mafcu- 
line,  and  that  weak  and  languid  ;  as  all  thofe  Mea- 
fures  are  that  move  from  a  long  to  a  Ihort  Quan- 
tity. 

Obferv.  VII.  Under  the  Trochaic  Meafures  may 
be  comprehended  the  Anacreontic  Verfe.  This  is 
ufually  divided  into  Stanzas,  each  Stanza  containing 
four  Lines  which  Rime  alternately  to  each  other ; 

1  and 
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and  every  Line  confifts  of  three  Troches  and  a  long 
Syllable,  e.  g. 


Ceafe,  Trelawney,  ceafe  to  teize  mCy 

Mirth  and  Mafic  are  but  naain  ; 
Wine  and  Laughter  now  difpleafe  me^ 

And  thy  Rules  increafe  my  Pain, 

II. 

'Thefe  are  Joys  all  out  of  Seafon, 

Empty  ^  trifling  J  pert  and  dull-y 
Ceafe  then,  Peter,  ceafe  to  reafon. 

Left  thou  prove  the  greater  Fool. 

III. 

Coiddft  thou  teach  me  to  defpife  her, 

Pleafd  rd  liften  to  the  Sound, 
Efe  what  boots  it  to  be   wifer  ? 

Since  thy  Precepts  falfe  are  found. 

The  Rules  to  be  obferved  in  compofing  this  Kind 
of  Verfe  are  thefc  following,  (i.)  Not  a  fmgle  un- 
necefiary  Expletive  is  to  be  admitted.  (2.)  The 
firft  and  third  Lines  fliould  conclude  with  double 
Rime.  (3.)  There  mutl:  not  be  one  fludied  Phrafe, 
Simile,  or  far-fetched  Expreflion  j  but  all  fliould  be 
fmooth,  eafy  and  harmonious,  and  the  Words  follow 
each  otlier  in  the  fame  natural  Order  as  in  common 
Converfation.  (4.)  Frequent  Repetitions  of  the  fame 
Word,  if  natural,  is  very  graceful.  [Lajlly)  The 
Ode  lliould  conclude  with  the  fame  Thought,  and 
almoft  in  the  fame  Words  with  which  it  began. 

Obferv. 
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Obfefv.  VIII,  ThisMeafure  which  is  naturally  fofr, 
languid  and  flowing  is  extremely  well  fitted  for  the 
Defcription  of  the  moft  tender  and  melting  Paffions 
either  of  Love  or  Sorrow ;  or  of  thofe  foftenings  of 
the  Heart  that  arife  from  a  Mixture  of  both  :  and 
efpecially  when  the  double  and  fingle  Rimes,  and 
the  long  and  (hort  Lines  are  fkilfully  intermixt.  e.  g. 

On  a  Bank   he  fide  a  Willow, 

Heaven  her  Coverings  Earth  her  Pillow, 

Sad  Atnynta  fighs  alone  ! 
From  the  chearlefs  Dawn  of  Morning 
"Till  the  Dews  of  Night  returning  ; 
Singing  thus  Jl:e  made  her  Moan^ 
*'  Hope  is  banipsd, 
**   y^yj  are  vaniflSd, 
"  Damon  my  Belovd  is  gone  /' ' 

Drydeni 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

Of  the  Anapcejlic  Meafure. 

H  E    next  Kind  of  Meafure  (and  the  laft  I 
(hall  take  notice  of)  is  the  Anapseftic. 

Into  this  no  Number  can  be  regularly  admitted, 
but  the  Jnapc^ft;  a  triiTyllable  Foot,  having  the  two 
firft  Syllables  ihort  and  the  laft  long.     e.  g 


T 


I    2 


Toung 
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Toiwg  Stre|phon,  a  Shep\herd  that  long  \  had  been  fmit^ 
IVith  the  Charms  \  of  fair  Syljvia'j  Beaii\ty  and  Wit^ 
As  he  Ji\lent!y  wan\derd  to  foot  he  \  his  foft  Pain, 
Met  an\tient  Ptiasjmon  a  ncigh\houring  Swain. 
Tliou  art  pen|five  my  Friend,  \  [aid  the  chear\ful  old  Hind, 
7hat  lan\guiJJjing  Jj  \pe£l  betrays  |  thy  fond  Mind. 
Such  figh\ing  in  f\cret  and  haiint\ing  the  Grove 
Are  fure  \  IndiccSfions  of  b  \ing  in  Love. 
Alas  I  I  cry  d  the  Touth^  \  my  Difeafe  \  thou  haft  found y 

\^  mm  \J  \^  mm  W^Ma  WW  «« 

But  where  |  is  the  Balm  j  that  can  cure  |  the  deep  Wound  ? 


CHAP.     XIX. 


Obfervattons  on  the  Anapcejlic  or  DaStylic 
Meafure, 


o 


N  this  Species  of  Verfe  I  would  obferve 


(i.)  That  it  is  fometimes  divided  into  Stanzas  of 
four  Lines,  each  containing  three  Feet  with  alternate 
Rime.  e.  g. 

Irue 
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V.  WW—  w  *»• 

^rue  Love  \  in  a  Soid\  that's  fincere, 

w-w  w  _w  w- 

7i  ^^/l/f-r  ^/:>^«  Lan\guage  or  Art, 

Fine  Si\miles  tick\le  the  Ear 

But  Na\ture  mtifi  fof\ten  the  Heart. 

(2.)  The  long  Metre  of  this  Kind  of  Verfe  is 
beft  adapted  to  Catches,  Tales  and  Sonnets,  or  Sub- 
jedts  of  Wit  and  Humour,  e.  g. 

If  'ere  in  thy  Sight  I  found  favour y  Apollo, 
Defend  me  from  all  the  Difafters  that  joilow  \ 
From  the  Knaves  and  the  Fools,  and  the  Fops  of  the  Titne^ 
From  the  Drudges  in  Profe,  and  the  Trifers  in  Rhime. 
From  dull  thinking  Blockheads  as  Jober  as  Turks y 
And  petulant  Bards,  who  repeat  their  own  Works ; 
From  all  the  gay  Things  of  a  drefing-Room  Show, 
From  the  Sight  of  a  Belle,   and  the  Smell  of  a  Beau. 

(3.)  When  the  Metre  is  very  (hort  confifting  only 
of  two  Feet  in  the  Line,  with  immediate  Rime, 
it  is  then  proper  to  defcribe  a  bold  and  martial 
Spirit,  and  exprefs  Indignation  and  Fury,  e,  g, 

V  w  *»  ^^  w        «■ 

No,  no  I  'tis   decreed 
The  Trai\trefs  Jhall  bleed ; 
No  Fear  |  fl^all  alarm 

V  «  _      w      w      — 

No  Pi\ty  difarm ; 

V 

Jn 
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S^  SJ  im  W  *«/  •» 

In  my  Kage  ]  fiall  be  fcen 
The  Revenge  \  of  a  ^leen. 


Rofamond' 


(4.)  Nothing  is  more  common  in  this  Sort  of 
Meafure  than  to  drop  the  firft  Time  of  the  firfl: 
Foot ;  which  makes  the  Line  begin  with  an  Iam- 
bic inflead  of  an  Anapaeft. 

This  can  fcarce  be  called  a  Defect,  becaufe  it  does 
not  at  all  offend  the  Ear,  and  being  in  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Line  makes  little  or  no  Alteration  in 
the  Time,  which  is  eafily  fupplyed  by  a  (hort  Paufe. 
Of  this  you  have  a  Specimen  in  the  firfi:  Foot  of 
each  of  the  four  firft  Lines  juft  now  cited.  To  fee 
the  Difference  which  fuch  an  ElUpfis  makes,  you 
may  fill  up  the  forementioned  Feet  in  the  following 
Manner. 

w  w  «■ 

Noy  no^  no  I  'tis  decreed 

^hat  the  Jrai\trcjs  fiall  bleed , 

\^      \j      •• 
For  no  Fear  |  fiall  alarm 

And  no  Pi\ty  difarm, 

(f.)  Sometimes  a  fhort  Syllable  is  wanting  in  the 
Middle  of  a  Verfe  ;  and  then  to  preferve  the  Time, 
the  Voice  muff  dwell  the  greater  wbile  on  the  pre- 
ceeding  long  one.     e.  g. 

Once 
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Once  I  on  a  lime  \  as  old  Sto\ries  rehearfe 

yf  Fri\ar  would  needs  \  /hew  b:^  Ta\lent  in  Latin  5 

But  was  fore\ly  put  tot  |  in  the  Midft  \  of  a  Verfe, 

Becaufe  |  he  coiddjind  |  no  Word  |  to  come  pat  in. 

Here  you  obferve  that  the  third  Foot  of  the  laffc 
Line  is  iniperfed:  by  one  Time,  or  a  {hort  Syllable 
is  wanting  to  compleat  it.  To  compenfate  which 
the  Voice  is  obliged  to  reft  fo  much  longer  on  the 
preceeding  Syllable  \^find\  It  is  therefore  an  un- 
doubted Defeat  in  the  Meafurej  which  might  be 
mended  thus 

Becaufe  \  he  could  find  \  not  0  Word  |  to  come  pat  in. 
Here  alfo  you  may  further  obferve,    that  the  firft 

Foot   of  the  firft   Line  [         Once"]  is  defedive  by 
two  {hort  Syllables ;  which  is  a  Liberty  feldom  taken. 

(6.)  There  is  another  Kind  of  Metre  in  Anapsf- 
tic  Verfe  that  is  fometimes  ufcd,  and  that  is,  when 
each  Stanza  confifts  of  fix  Lines,  the  third  and  laft 
containing  each  of  them  three  Feet,  and  correfpond- 
ing  with  a  double  R.ime,  the  other  four  containing 
two  Feet  each  with  immediate  Rime.  e.  g. 

Since  con\jugal  Paffion 
/;  come  \  into  faJJmn^ 

And 
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^d  Mar\riage  fo  blefl  |  on  the  Throne  is. 
Like  Vt|nus  77/  Jbhie, 

\rf  «>  W  W  V 

Be  fond  |  and  be  finej 

And  Sir  Trur|ty  fiall be\  my  Adonis. 

(7.)  Bjt  after  all,  this  Meafure,  which  I  have 
hitherto  called,  and  reduced  as,  Anapcejiic^  may  per- 
haps with  equal  Reafon  be  called  (and  with  equal 
eale  be  reduced  to)  the  DaSlylic  Meafure  ;  by  only 
beginning  the  Foot  at  the  iirft  long  Quantity,  and 
joining  the  long  Syllable  at  the  end  of  the  Line  to 
the  (hort  Syllables  that  begin  the  enfuing,  to  com- 
pleat  the  Dadylic  Foot.  e.  g. 

fi^hat  I  tho'  I  have  \  jkill  to  com\  plainy 
And  the  \  Mufes  my  \  Temples  have  |  croijcnd  ? 
What  I  thd  when  they  \  hear  my  Jojt  \  Strain, 
The\SiJlers  Jit\  weeping  a\round? 
Ah  I  Colin  'tis  \  all  but  in  \  vain 
Thy  I  Pipe  a?id  thy  \  Lawrel  re\  Jign  ; 
Thy  I  fair  one  in\clines  to  a  |  Swain 

Whofe  I  Mufic  is  j  fweeter  than  \  thine. 

And  indeed  this  Meafure  muft  be  thus  reduced 
when  fet  to  Mufick,  in  order  to  have  the  Hand  or 

Foot 
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Foot  down  at  the    long  Syllables,    and  when  the 
Bar  begins,   as  it  always  ought,  e.  g. 


•t 


U 


±zf: 


j:pOg;=isj=^^sr:p 


^' 


My  j  Time,  O  je  \  Mujes  ivas  \  happily  |  fpent,  luhen  \  Phoebe  nuent 
^en  j  Thoufandfoft  \  Pleafures  I  \  found  in  my  \  Breajl  fare  |  ne'verfond 


P 


± 


^r^^iSpg^ 


nuith  me        i»here\e'ver       I  \  Kx;ent.    But\n(ywJheis\gotie andhatb 
Shepherd       like      j    Colin  i<jas  J  blejl. 


p 


left   me  be\hindf  ivhat  a  j  ^wonderful  |  change  on  a  |  fudden  / j  find  ! 


^^&^m^^^^^^^. 


luhen  \  things  luere  as\f/ie  as  could  \    poj/ibly     \  be,  I\  tho't  ^tKvas  the 


feG^ 


L-Z—)- 


t    r~r 


^?^^^ 


— -t 


springy       1  I  tho't ''tv:as  the  \  Spring,  but  a\lafs  !  it  ivas\fhe. 

(8.)  As  this  Daclyllc  Meafure  is  confined  to  one: 
Kind  of  Number,  and  that  confifting  of  two  equal 
Parts,  it  ought  moft  regularly  to  be  fet  to  that  Kind 
of  Mufic  whofe  Movement  correfponds  with  that  of 
the  Numbers  ;  that  is,  to  Tunes  of  common  Time, 
whofe  Bars  confift  of  two  equal  Parts :  as  in  the 
Inftance  juft  above.     However  we   often  find  it  fet 

K  to 
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to  Times  of  triple  Time,  whofe  Barsconfift  of  three 
equal  Parts ;  which  though  it  does  not  give  a  proper 
Ler-.gth  of  Time  to  the  fird  Syllable  of  the  Foot 
(which  ought  naturally  to  be  held  as  long  as  the 
other  two)  yet  the  Hand  being  down  at  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Bar,  and  confcquently  a  ftrong  Emphafis 
falling  on  the  fir  ft  Part  of  the  Foot ;  this  compen- 
fates  for  that  Defedt  of  Time,  fofficiently  diftinguiflies 
the  Senfe  of  the  Words,  and  makes  the  Movements 
of  the  Mufical  Notes  and  Poetical  Numbers  very 
well  accord,  e.  g. 


Defpairing     beftde   afiill  Stream,  Poor  CoWnforfaken  was  laidi 


Andiuhilji  afalfe  "Nymph  ivas  his  Theme,  a  Willoiu  fupported  his  Head. 


The  Winds  that  bleio  o-ver  the  Plain,  With  a  Sigh  to  his  Sighs  did  repl}\ 


T^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


And  the  Brooks  in  return  of  his  Pain,  Ran  mournfully  murmuring  by. 

So  much  for  the  three  different  Meafures  of  which 
the  EngHfh  Poetry  confifts ;  to  one  or  other  of  which 
(however  various  be  the  Metre)  almoft  all  Kinds  of 
Jinglifli   Verfe  may  be  reduced.      And  fome  Odes 

defign-r 
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defigned  for  Mufick  (in  order  to  dlverfify  the  Har- 
mony) introduce  them  all  (h), 

I  fhall  trouble  the  Reader  with  no  further  Parti- 
culars. What  hath  been  faid,  I  hope,  will  give  him 
a  diftindt  Idea,  though  not  a  perfed:  Knowledge  of 
(what  hath  been  fo  little  attended  to)  the  Power 
of  NumberSy  and  the  'Principles  of  Harmony  in  Poe^ 
tic  Compofitiojis.  Which  was  the  Defign  of  this 
E%. 


{h)  It  were  befide  my  Defign  to  fpeak  here  particularly  of  the  feve- 

ral  Sorts  of  Engliih  Poetry,  as  divided  into  Hi->-oic,  Pajioral^  £^^gy» 
Satire,  Comedy,  Tragedy,  Epigram  and  Lp-ic.  Let  it  fuffice  to  obferve 
that  their  diftinguilhing  Charafters  are  thefe  ;  of  Heroic,  Gravity ;  of 
Pafloral,  Simplicity,  of  Elegy,  Tendernefs;  of  Satire,  Sharpnefs  i  of 
Comedy,  Humour  ;  of  Tragedy,  Pathos  i  of  Epigram,  Point ;  and  of 
Lyric,  Siveetnefs. 


FINIS. 
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Page  7.  line  8.  from  the  Bottom,  for  realltty^  read  reality. 
23.  I.  ult.  Marg.  for  6)0f«e,  r.  (^o^a. 
Id.  for  T«;,  r.  Tft). 
55.  1.  4.  for  fourfe,  r.  fource. 


N.  B.  Shortly  will  be  publifhed  by  the  fame  Hand 
an  Effay  on  the  Power  and  Harmony  of  Num- 
bers in  Profaic  Compofition* 
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PREFACE. 


H  E  following  Effay  is  chiefly 
intended  for  the  Benefit  of 
thofe,  whofe  Province  calls 
them  to  employ  much  of  their 
Time  and  Study  in  Compofi- 


tion  ;  and  to  engage  their  Attention  to  one 
Branch  of  that  Art,  which  though  culti- 
vated with  great  Afliduity  and  Exadnefs 
by  the  Antients,  is  but  little  known  to 
many,  and  much  negleded  by  moft  of  the 
Moderns. 

What  I  mean,  is  a  critical  Regard  to  the 
Strudure  of  their  Periods ;  or  fuch  a  Care 
in  the  Choice  and  Difpofition  of  their  Words 
as  will  give  them  that  agreeable  Flow  which 

A  2  the 
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the  Antients  called  Rhythnius :  The  Har- 
mony of  which  every  good  Ear  perceives, 
but  the  Principles  from  whence  it  flows, 
the  Rules  on  which  it  depends,  and  the 
Way  to  acquire  it,  very  few  have  any  Know- 
ledge of  or  Concern  about. 

And  it  is  really  fomewhat  furprifing  that 
our  modern  Rhetoricians  Ihould  lay  fo  lit- 
tle Strefs  upon  a  Thing  which  the  antient 
Orators  confldered  as  fo  important.  The 
true  Reafon  of  which  I  believe  is  this,  it 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of  thofe 
Minutenefles  of  Stile  which  are  below  the 
Notice  of  an  elevated  Genius,  or  at  leaft 
would  be  too  dull  and  dry  a  Study  to  be 
reliflied  by  Perfons  of  a  refined  Tafte ;  and 
fo  the  whole  Bufinefs  is  left  to  the  Ear, 
by  which  the  Writer  is  led,  and  the  Rea- 
der judges,  at  Random.  But  to  this  Cafe 
is  applicable  that  well  known  and  juft  Ob- 
fervation,  Ea  parva  non  duce?7dci  fiott^ 
fine  quibus  magna  co?iJtJiere  non  poffunt. 
Thofe  Things  are  not  to  be  counted  little  or 
unneceflary,  without  v/hich  great  Things  can 
never  be  attained.  Otherwife  the  Elements 
of  all  Languages  and  the  Rudiments  of  all 
Sciences  may  be  counted  low  and  trifling. 

It 


It  IS  the  Connexion  which  thefe  Things 
have  with  greater,  that  gives  them  their 
Importance,  and  a  Claim  to  our  Attention. 
Which  is  all  the  Apology  I  fliall  make  for 
any  Thing  which  may  be  thought  minute 
or  dry  in  the  following  Effay. 

But  however  dull  or  difficult  fuch  a 
Study  may  appear  to  the  Reader  at  firft, 
I  am  v/ell  fatisfied,  that  as  foon  as  he  comes 
to  make  a  little  Progrefs  in  it,  he  will  be 
fully  convinced  that  the  Pleafure  and  Im- 
portance of  it  are  more  than  equal  to  all 
the  Pains  he  took  to  attain  it.  And  of  this 
let  one  who  is  very  well  verfed  in  this  Sub- 

jed  be  Judge. "  Many   Writers   (fais 

he)  both  in  Verfe  and  Profe,  have  been 
very  exadl  in  their  Choice  of  Words,  e- 
legant  and  adapted  to  the  Subject ;  but 
being  deftitute  of  a  juft  Ear,  run  into 
diflbiiant  and  jarring  Meafures,  by  which 
they  lofe  their  Labour  and  fpoil  the 
whole.  Their  Productions  are  unplea^ 
fant  and  naufeous  to  the  Reader.  Others, 
though  fo  unlucky  as  to  chufe  mean  and 
vulgar  Words,  yet  by  arranging  them  in  a 
melodious  Manner,  have  given  a  furpri- 
fing   Beauty    to    their    Didion.       The 

''  Truth 
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"  Truth  is,  the  Pofitlon  of  Words  feems 
"  to  bear  the  fame  Proportion  to  the  Choice 
"  of  them,  as  the  Words  themfelves  have 
'^  to  the  Sentiments.  As  the  fineft  Senti- 
"  ment  is  cold  and  languid  when  not  clo-' 
"  thed  with  the  Ornament  of  beautiful 
"  Language,  fo  the  Invention  of  the  moft 
pure  and  elegant  Expreflions  will  have 
fmall  Effed:  unlefs  you  add  an  harmo- 
nious Compofition  (^)." 

"  It  would  be  too  dull  a  Piece  of  Cri* 
"  ticifm  (as  the  fame  Author  obferves)  for 
"  the  Generality  of  Readers  to  coafider 
"  the  Nature,  Formation  and  Sound  of  the 
*'  different  Vowels,  their  Jundion  with 
*'  Confonants,  and  the  Formation  of  Syl- 
*'  lables;  the  due  Length  and  Shortnefs 
''  of  thefe,  and  what  Pronunciation  is  pro- 
*'  ner  to  them :  and  to  define  their  Num- 
*'  bers  would  appear  Scholaftic,  and  down- 
"  right  Pedantry  to  a  Modern,  who  loves 
"  his  Eafe  too  much  to  be  fettered  by  fuch 
"  Rules.  But  tins  is  certain  that  he  who 
''  is  wholly  unexperienced  in  a  Theory  of 
^*=  this  Kind,  and  never  took  the  Trouble 
^'  to  refled:  on  it,  cannot  poffibly  be  Maf- 

<'  ter 

[a]  See  Geddes  on  the  Compofition  of  the  Antients,  p.  3, 


««  ter  of  a  beautiful  Stile  :  he  writes  at  ran- 
«  dom,  is  guided  by  no  Rule  in  his  Com- 
"  polition,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  juft 
"  Meafures  and  Cadency  of  Language  (<^)." 

And  again,  "  What  ever  renders  a  Pe- 

«  riod  fweet  and  pleafant,  makes  it  alfo 
«  graceful ;  a  good  Ear  is  the  Gift  of  Na- 
"  ture  ;  it  may  be  much  improved  but  not 
«  acquired  by  Art.  Who  ever  is  pofTefled 
"  of  it,  will  fcarcely  need  dry  critical  Pre- 
«  cepts  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  a  true 
«  Rhythmus,  and  Melody  of  Compofition : 
"  Juft  Numbers,  accurate  Proportions,  a 
«  mufical  Symphony,  magnificent  Figures, 
"  and  that  Decorum  which  is  the  Refult 
«  of  all  thefe,  are  Unifon  to  the  human 
«  Mind  ;  we  are  fo  framed  by  Nature  that 
"  their  Charm  is  irrefiftable  (^)." 

In  this  then  the  Ear  is  a  better  Judge 
than  Guide  ;  it  will  much  eafier  determine 
what  a  true  Rhythmus  is  (^j,  than  teach 
us  how  to  attain  it.      But  as  Tully  fome- 

where 

{h)  Id.  p.  1 8,  26. 

{c)  Id.  p.   10,  II. 

\d)  Y.t  tamen  omnium  longltudinum  at  brevitatum  in  Ton  is, 
ficut  acutarum   graviumque    vocum,    Judicium    ipfa   natura    in 

auribus  noftris   collocavit. Aures  enim,    vel   animus  aurium 

Nuntio,    naturalem    quandam   in   fe    continet    vocum    omnium 
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where  tells  us  that  the  Laws  of  Vei  fe  were 
originally  invented,  by  rejfleding  upon  and 
attending  to  that  Order  and  Pohtion  of 
Words  and  Quantities  which  were  moft 
pleafing  to  the  Ear,  fo  all  the  Rules  for  at- 
taining a  true  Rhythm  in  Profe  Compofiti- 
ons  have  the  fame  Original.  And  by  con- 
fidering  what  it  is  that  the  Ear  raofl  ap- 
proves, Laws  are  invented  and  Rules  con- 
trived for  acquiring  fuch  a  Stile  in  writing, 
which  at  once  conveys  Pleafure  to  the  Ear 
and  Improvement  to  the  Mind  ;  by  which 
we  are  to  judge  of  all  Compofition  ia 
general,  whether  of  Verfe  or  Profe, 

And  here  let  it  be  obferved,  that  as  the 
Ear  confirm.s  thofe  Rules  which  lead  us  to 
a  perfed  Rhythm,  fo  the  Rules  will  be 
fome  Help  to  the  Ear  in  judging  of  it. 

1  {hall  only  add,  that  the  following 
Piece  pretends  to  nothing  more  than  its 
Title  expreffes,  viz.  an  EJfay  on  the  Sub- 
jed.  To  have  gone  deeper  into  it  would 
not  have  confifted  with  a  proper  Applicati- 
on to  another  Kind  of  Studies,  to  which 
the  Providence  of  God  more  immediately 
calls  me.      If  it   be  a  Means  of  exciting 

others 
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others  to  purfue  it  further,  or  may  be  help- 
ful to  any  young  Lovers  of  Learning,  and 
efpecially  the  Students  and  Candidates  for 
the  facred  Miniftry,  to  facilitate  their  Com- 
pofitions,  and  give  an  eafy  Grace  and  Dig- 
nity to  their  Language,  I  apprehend  it 
may  be  of  fome  Service  to  Mankind ;  which 
is  all  the  End  I  aim  at. 


THE 
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C  H  A  p.     I. 

ilVTRO  DUCTION^ 

The  high  EJleem  the  Antknts  had  for  nume- 
rous Compofition,  The  gejteral  NegleEl 
of  it  amo7jg  the  Moderns,  The  Reafons 
of  that  NegleB,  And  the  Weaknefs  of 
thofe  Reafons. 

K^'-^^MiM  U  M  E  R  O  U  S  Compofitlon  was  held 
t.^^%?;^^   in  great   Efleem  among  the  bed  an- 

tient    Writers,    efpecially   about    the 

Time  of  Cicero. 

Ifocrates^  who  is  unlverfally  admir- 
ed for  his  Numbers,  obferving  the  Effed  which  they 
had  upon  the  Mind  in  Verfe,  is  faid  to  be  the  firft 

B  that 


that  introduced  tbcm  into  Profe ;  which  he  proba- 
bly effc6:ed  by  reducing  them  to  Rules,  and  by  ob- 
lerving  thofe  Rules   in  his  Profaic  Compofitions. 

Bat  Cicero  attributes  the  Invention  of  them  part- 
ly to  Thrafymachiis^  wiio  was  before  Ifocrates^  aud 
partly  to  Gorgias,  who  was  his  Cotemporary  but 
Senior ;  who  were  both  ex'ceffively  fond  of  this  Or- 
nament of  Stile,  as  Men  generally  are  of  their  own 
Dlfcoveriesj  and  fais,  that  Ifocrates  only  improved 
upon  their  Thoughts,  moderated  the  Numbers  of 
which  they  were  fo  lavifh,  and  reduced  that  Kind 
of  Writing  to  its  proper  Standard  [a). 

The  Invention  of  this  Art  then  is  an  Honour 
for  certain  due  to  the  Greeks  ^  "  and  it  does  not  ap- 
*'  pear  to  have  been  obferved  by  the  Komans  till  near 
"  the  Time  of  Tully.  And  even  then  it  was  by  no 
"  Means  univerfally  received:  the  antient  and  lefs 
*'  numerous  Manner  of  Compofition  had  flill  many 
*'  Admirers,  who  were  fuch  Enthufiajis  to  Antiquity 
"  as  to  adopt  their  very  Defeds  {by 

However  it  foon  made  its  Way  among  them  j  2nd 
Cicefo  obferves,  That  in  his  Time  Profe  had  its  mea- 
Jured  Cadence  as  well  as  Verfe  [c)  j  and  the  eflential 
difference  between  them  was  no  longer  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  old  Definition  of  fohita  et  jlriBa 
Oratio^  or  that  the  one  was  confined  to  Meafures 
and  the  other  left  at  Liberty,  but  that  the  Meafures 
in  Profe  were  more  loofe  and  various  than  thofe  in 
Vale. 


Nor 

f:;i    Cic.  Orat.  I.d.  Land.  Turn.    l.p.    id^.  h. 
[h]   FitX'-]fborn\    Letters.    Let.   24, 

[c^    Nam  ctiam  Poet.-c  l^rvjliovem  attulerunt,   ^lidna??:  ejfet   illud  quo 
ipri  diff'crunt  ai  Oratoribus  ;   Kiimero  'videbantttr  antea  viaxiw}  et  nier- 


[3  ] 
'  Nor  did  that  great  Orator  himfelf  think  this  Art 
beneath  his  Notice.  He  wrote  upon  it,  and  very 
happily  fervcd  himfelf  of  it.  By  the  Power  of 
Numbers  united  with  that  of  Reafon,  he  confound- 
ed the  audacious  Cataline,  and  filenced  the  eloquent 
Hortenfiiis.  His  perfwafive  Art  would  have  loft  its 
Force  without  the  Help  of  the  Rhytbmus^  and  all  De- 
mojihcnes's  ^Thunder  have  failed  him,  had  it  not  been 
•hurled  in  Numbers  [d) 

honginm  who  writ  two  Treatifes  on  Harmonious 
Compolition,  which  are  now  loft,  makes  it  a  Branch 
of  the  Sublime ;  and  fais,  "  it  hath  not  only  a  na- 
"  tural  Tendency  to  perfwade  and  pleafe,  but  to 
*'  infpire  us,  in  a  wonderful  Degree  with  a  generous 
"  Ardor  and  Paftion  {^)  j"  attributing  the  lame  Ef- 
fe(5t  to  it  as  to  Mufic  :  and  illuftrates  its  Efficacy  by 
a  well  chofen  Inftance  out  of  DemOjflbenes's  Oration 
de  Corona.  And  how  much  this  very  Art  which 
he  recommends  contributed  to  make  his  Writings  an 
Example  of  that  Sublime  they  defcribe,  every  one 
of  good  Tafte  and  Judgment  will  eafily  fee. 

This  Subjed:  hath  been  handled  with  great  Nicety 
and  Refinement  by  Demetrius  Phalareus^  Dionyfms 
of  Halicarnfljjus,  and  ^intilian  j  efpecially  the  two 
laft  (the  former  of  which  lived  about  fifty,  and  the 
latter  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  Years  after  Cicero) 
have  made  many  curious  Obfcrvations  upon  it  j  fome 
of  which  I  fliall  hereafter  make  Ufe  of.  And  the 
Engliih  Reader  would  be  really  furprized  to  fee  with 
whut  Exa(flnefs   they    lay    down   Rules  concerning 

B   2  Times, 

[d]  ^^'}  I'ero    Tralliam/s  fuerit   Dejnojihenes  :   et/jus  non  tarn  'vihra- 
rem  fulviuia  illa^  rAfi  numeris  coitorta  ferreittur.      Cic.  Orat.  ad  finem. 

«'f  tuhllvi.  Scd.  38. 
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Times,  Feet,  and  Meafures,  in  Profe  as  well  as 
Verfe  j  and  how  nicely  they  examine  and  anatomifc 
Sentences,  Words,  Syllables,  and  even  Letters,  to 
find  our  the  mod:  foft  and  pleafing  Sounds  to  im- 
prove the   Harmony  of  the  Compofition. 

It  mud  be  acknowledged  indeed  that  after  the 
Diffolutlon  of  the  Roman  Republick,  this  Art  be- 
gan to  be  perverted  by  being  too  much  admired. 
Men  grew  exceffively  fond  of  the  numerous  Stile, 
and  readily  facrificed  the  Strength  and  Energy  of 
their  Difcourfe  to  the  Harmony  and  Cadence  of  their 
Language.  Pliny  the  younger  often  complains  of 
this  contemptible  x-^ffedation.  And  ^A7itillian  fpeaks 
of  certain  Profe- Writers  in  his  Time,  who  boafted 
that  their  Compofuions  were  (o  firidly  Numerous, 
that  their  Hearers  miglit  even  beat  Time  to  their 
Meafures.  And  it  Ihould  feem  that  even  in  Tullf% 
Time  this  Matter  was  carryed  to  Excefs ;  fince  even 
then  the  Orators  dealt  fo  much  in  Numbers,  that  it 
was  made  a  Queftion,  wherein  they  difl'ered  from 
the  Poets. 

But  this  was  a  rnanifefl:  Abufe  of  the  Art  ;  which 
in  itfelf  is  fo  far  from  being  Efi^eminate  that  it  not 
only  adds  Grace  but  Strength  to  the  Powers  of  Per^ 
fwafjqn  ;  othervvife  it  had  never  been  fo  much  fludied, 
Ttcommended  and  pradifed  by  all  the  great  Orators 
among  the  Antients. 

However  it  muft  be  owned  that  if  the  Antients 
carried  this  Matter  to  an  Extreme  one  Way,  the 
Moderps  have  run  ipto  as  great  another.  If  they  top 
much  admired  this  Art,  thefe  to  rnach  negled  it. 
Harmony  jn  Prpfe  Compofitions  feems  now  to  bq 
iittlq  underflgodi  aad  the  Principles  from  whence 
'    "   '"  ■    '     '      '    ' '  '• '   •  \% 
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It  flows  ftlll  lefs.  Many  modern  Writers,  and  thofe 
of  no  inconfiderable  Name,  are  fo  very  incurious  in 
this  Point,  that  provided  there  be  Grammar  and 
Thought  they  feeni  concerned  for  nothing  elfe.  As 
if  a  graceful  Stile  did  not  (hew  a  fine  Thought  to  as 
much  Advantage  as  a  decent  Drefs  does  a  fine  Gen- 
tleman. Intrinfick  Excellence  will  not  excufe  a  neg- 
ligent Slovenlinefs  in  either.  Hence  it  is  (as  Diony- 
Jitis  ( /  )  obferves)  that  we  fee  the  Language  of  one 
Writer  low  and  creeping,  of  another  mutilated  and 
broken,  of  another  (hamefully  coarfe  and  deformed  ; 
which  is  owing  not  altogether  to  an  ill  Choice  of 
Words  (as  fome  are  apt  to  think)  but  oftentimes 
to  a  mere  Negledt  of  Numbers ;  and  which  perhaps 
might  be  intirely  re(5lifyed  with  Regard  to  fome  par- 
ticular Periods,  only  by  the  Omiffion  or  Tranfpofi- 
tion  of  a  lingle   Word. 

I  would  not  however  in  what  I  fay  be  thought 
to  prefer  the  Beauty  of  Elocution  to  that  of  Senti- 
ment J  which  laft  is  as  much  preferable  to  the  firft, 
as  a  Jewel  is  to  the  Cafket  that  contains  it.  But 
why  may  not  a  precious  Stone  be  well  polifhed 
and  well  fet?  And  who  is  not  fenfible  of  its  fupe- 
rior  Luftre  when  it  is  fo  ? 

Several  Writers  have  taken  Notice  of  this  Defed 
in  our  modern  Compofitions.  Dr.  Pembertoiz  fpeak- 
jng  of  the  Numbers  in  the  Greek  and  Latin'  Ton- 
gues fais,  "  that  thefe  Meafures  were  of  fuch  Effi- 
*'  cacy  in  thofe  Languages,  that  the  adjufling  their 
*'  Periods  to  fome  agreeable  Rhytbmus  or  Move- 
^'  ment,  by  an  apt  Succeffion  of  long  and  fliort 
■"^^ '^"  "  Syllables, 

if)  Oli  ^i.  y.yi  iycviro  'Tn^'avoiai,  tb7k  A/ip«f.  o;  ij.h  7a.-T£Hyxf,  ot  /i 
Kcf.7aKexAa,a-[xivoi?y  ci  J^i  aXhvw  nva.  aicyyvm  h  auof(pia.v  iyiuAf  e->i'- 
iliyKO.)!  7M  yocf^^i,     Dionjf.  Halicarn,  dsStruFl.  6 rat,  Sea^xviW. 
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*'  Syllables,  was  confidered  in  Oratory  as  an  Art  of 
*'  great  Importance  towards  the  Perfe6tion  of  EIo- 
*'  quence.  In  our  Language  this  fccms  to  be  fcarce 
^^  thought  of  i  though  perhaps,  what  we  common- 
*'  ly  call  Smoothnefs  of  Style  is  in  Part  owing  to 
*'  fomething  Analagous  ;  namely  fuch  a  Arrange- 
"  ment  of  the  Words  whereby  the  Syllables  follow 
**  one  another  with  a  free  and  eafy  Cadence  [g).*' 

Another  Author,  who  for  his  numerous  Stile  is 
one  of  the  firll:  among  the  Moderns,  and,  I  think, 
fecond  to  few  of  the  Antients,  juftly  obferves,  **  that 
*'  among  the  principal  Defeds  of  our  Englifh  Ora- 
"  tors,  their  general  Difregard  of  Harmony  has,  I 
"  think,  been  the  leafl  obferved.  It  would  be  In- 
<*  juftice  indeed  to  deny  that  we  have  fome  Perform- 
"  ances  of  this  Kind  among  us  tolerably  Mufical  ; 
**  but  it  mud  be  acknowledged  at  the  fame  Time, 
"  that  it  is  more  the  Effed^  of  Accident  than  De- 
*'^  fign ;  and  rather  a  Proof  of  the  Power  of  our 
*'  Language  than  the  Art  of  our  Orarors."  One 
probable  Reafon  which  he  affigns  for  this  Neglcdt 
is,  "  that  poffibly  that  Strength  of  Underftanding 
*'  and  Solidity  of  Reafon,  which  is  fo  eminently 
**  our  national  Cliaraderiftick  may  add  fomething 
"  to  the  Difficulty  of  reconciling  us  to  a  Study  of 
"  this  Kind  -,  as  at  firfi:  Glance  it  may  ieem  to  lead 
'*  an  Orator  from  his  grand  and  principal  Aim,  and 
**  tempt  him  to  make  a  Sacrifice  of  Senfe  to  Sound." 

^In  Reply    to  which  he  adds— "  that  Ti^Ify 

"  and  ^lintilUan,  thofe  great  Mafters  of  numerous 
<«  Compofition,  have  laid  it  down  as  a  fixt  and  in- 
<«  variable  Rule,  that  it  nuift  never  appear  the  Ef- 
««  fe6t  of  Labour  in  the  O/ator^  that  it  is  the  high- 

(g)  Obfervatlons  on  Poetry,   Se^.   i2. 


-  [7] 
"  eft  Offence  againft  the  Art  to  weaken  the  Ex* 
*'  preffion  in  Order  to  give  a  more  mufical  Tone 
"  to  the  Cadence  ;  that  the  tuneful  Flow  of  the 
**  Periods  muft  always  feem  cafual  ;  in  {l]ort,  that 
*'  no  unmeaning  Words  are  to  be  thrown  in  merely 
"  to  fill  up  the  requifite  Meafure,  but  that  they 
*^  mud  ftill  rife  in  Senfe  as  they  improve  in  Sound  (/))." 
Which  Rule  is  here  very  happily  exemplifyed  in 
the    very  Words  that  defcribe  it. 

Others  have  imagined  that  our  Language  is  not 
capable  of  being  refined  and  beautifyed  in  this  Man- 
ner. "  The  free  Language  we  fpeak  (fais  an  inge- 
nious Author)  will  not  endure  fuch  refined  Regula- 
tions, for  Fear  of  Incumbrance  and  Reftraint. 
Harmony  indeed  it  is  capable  of  to  a  high  Degree, 
yet  fuch  as  flows  not  from  Precept,  but  the  Ge- 
nius and  "Judgment  of  Compofers.  A  good  Ear 
is  worth  a  thoufand  Rules ;  fince  with  it  the 
Periods  will  be  rounded  and  fvveetened,  and  the 
Stile  exalted,  fo  that  Judges  fiiall  commend  and 
teach  others  to  admire;  and  without  it,  all  En- 
deavours to  gain  Attention  fhall  be  Vain  and  In- 
effedual,  unlefs  where  the  Grandeur  of  the 
Senfe  will  atone  for  rough  and  unharmonious  Ex- 
preffion  (/)." 

But  in  what  Senfe  our  Language  is  capable  of 
Harmony  to  a  high  Degree^  and  yet  ivill  not  en- 
dure thofe  Reguhitions  that  are  neceffiry  to  it;  or 
iiow  it  can  flow  from  the  Judgmejit  of  the  Com- 
pofers without  fome  Rule  to  dircd:  that  'Judgment 
(for  Judgn^ent  implys   fome    Rule   to  judge  by)   I 

do 


{h)  Fitzjfhc'.irnh  Le'ters,     Letter  24, 

{/)  SmirF'i  Notes  and  Obfervnt'one  or.  Livglrui, 


p.  iS3, 


[81 

do   not  very  clearly    conceive.  ^•'■^^^  good  Ear  h 

worth  a  thoufand  Rules." 'Tis  true ;    fo  it  is   in 

Mulic.  But  an  Acquaintance  with  the  mufical 
Notes  and  Chords,  and  the  Rules  and  Principles  of 
Harmony  is  notwithftanding  neceffary  to  make  a 
good  Mufician.  If  we  are  to  have  no  Rules,  what 
muft  they  do  that  have  no  Ear?  And  the  heft 
Ear  may  fometimcs  receive  very  proper  Corredlion 
from  Precept. 

In  {hort,  this  learned  Author  muft  mean,  either 
that  the  Rules  relating  to  numerous  Compofition 
fo  accurately  laid  down  by  the  Antients,  are  not 
applicable  to  our  Language  j  or  if  they  are,  there 
is  no  Need  of  them.  But  which  ever  of  thefe  he 
means  (for  he  does  not  exprefsly  fay  which,  but 
feems  to  intimate  both)  the  dired:  Contrary,  I  be- 
lieve, will  appear  to  the  Reader  in  the  Sequel  of 
this  Treatife.  The  Defign  of  which  is  to  (hew, 
that  the  Rules  and  Principles  of  this  Art,  which 
was  fo  much  the  Study  and  Admiration  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Writers,  are  as  Applicable  to  our 
Language  as  theirs,  and  in  what  Manner  they  arc 
to  be  adually  applyed  in  Order  to  Improve  the  Har- 
mony of  Profe  Compofition, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     11. 

Tl^e  Nature  and  ^ality  of  funph  Num- 
bers  or  Feety  Jeperatety   conjidered. 

/■~|~^  H  E  fimple  Feet  are  thefe  following 

Feet  of  two  Syllables. 

Pyrrhic 
Iambic 
Trochee 
Spondee 

Feet  of  three  Syllables. 

Tribrachys  "-«- 
Dadyl 

Amphibrachys  --- 

Anapoeft  --- 

Bacchic  »'-- 

Cretic  ->-- 

Palinibacchic  — 

"-'  Moloiius  —  (^) 

Thefe  Numbers,  confidered  in  themfelves  or  un- 
conned:ed  with  anv  other,  are  either  Generous  and 
Strong,  or  Bafe  and  Weak. 

B  The 

[k]  For  a  more  particular  Account  of  the  feveral  Numbers  both  fim- 
ple  and  compound,  See  The  Ejfay  on  the  Po%ver  and  Principks  of  Hur^ 
monj  in  Verfe^  Chap,  vi. 


[  lo] 

The  generous  Numbers  are  thefe. 

Iambic 

Spondee 

Anapaefb  -«- 

Cretic  -«- 

Bacchic  --- 

Moloflus 

The  bafe  Numbers  are  thefe  (/). 

Pyrrhic 

Trochee 

Tribrachys  ««- 

Dadyl  -^v  (m) 

Amphibrachys  «  — 

PaUmbacchic  --^ 


Thefe 


(/)  When  we  call  thefe  Feet  bafe,  low  and  feeble,  we  only  mean 
when  they  are  taken  by  thenvfelves  ;  for  when  they  are  judicioufly  blend- 
ed with  others,  they  are  of  equal  Importance  with  the  relt,  and  (like 
Mortar  in  a  Building)  contribute  as  much  to  the  Strength  and  Beauty  of 
the  Compofition.  Which  !:^intiUian  does  not  feem  to  have  attended 
to,  when  he  blamed  Dionyfius  and  other  Writers  before  him  for  making 
this  Diilin<^tion.  [^Miror  autem  (fais  he)  in  hac  Opinione  do£ii£imos  ho' 
jnines  fuiffe,  ut  alios  pedes  it  a  e/igerent,  alios  damnarent,  qiiaji  ullus 
ejjet  quern  non  Jit  necejje  in  oratione  deprehendi.  De  Inftit,  Orat.  1.  ix, 
c.  4.}  For  certain  it  is  that  thefe  Feet  which  ar«  called  Bafe,  Weak, 
and  Low,  are  really  fo,  when  taken  by  themfelves  or  only  with  them- 
felves,  and  not  intermixt  with  thofe  of  better  Quality. 

\jn)  Though  Dionyfius  calls  this  ci[j.\ili,  i.  e.  a  grave  and  venerable 
Foot,  yet  he  only  means  when  it  is  taken  in  Conjunction  with  the 
Spondee,  which  correfts  and  tempers  it.  And  thus  he  immediately  ex- 
plains himfelf,  y.au  h<  xuKKos  tlpiAoHoci  a^ioKoycSjaHoi,  xa,i  to  yz  ii^uiHov 
[jLil^ov  ciTro  tkIh  Ko<ry.eiloii  cog  stt/  to  -woAt/'.  De  Strud.  Orat.  Sed.  xvii. 
i.  e.  ifs  'Very  ivell  fitted  to  Harmonize  the  Ferfe,  and  to  be  an  Or- 
7tav:ent  to  the  Heroic  Meafure  ;  where  it  is  always  mixt  with  Spondees. 
But  of  itfelf  it  is  too  light  and  feeble,  and  never  fit  to  End  a  Verfe. 
And  therefore  thofe  Meafures  that  admit  it,  always  require  for  a  Clofe 


Thefe  Numbers  are  called  generous  or  bafe,  be" 
caufe  the  Movement  of  the  one  is  Sublime  and  Strong* 
and  that  of  the  other  Low  and  Feeble. 

Now  this  different  Movement  of  the  Feet  de- 
pends upon  two  Things. 

(i.)  The  different  Quantities  or  Number  of  Time 
they  contain,  for  a  Foot  that  confifts  of  more  Times 
is  ordinarily  more  Magnificent  than  one  that  confifts 
of  fewer,  e.  g.  A  Spondee  (--)  is  more  noble  than 
a  Pyrrhic  (--),  becaufe  that  confifis  of  four  Times 
and  this  but  of  twoj  and  a  Moloffus  (---)  more 
noble  than  a  Tribrachys  (--w)  becaufe  the  former 
hath  double  the  Times  of  the  latter. 

(2.)  Another  Thing  on  which  the  different  Move* 
ment  of  the  Feet  depends,  is  the  Quantity  of  the 
Syllable  with  which  it  ends ;  for  a  Foot  that  ends 
with  a  long  Syllable  is  more  Strong  and  Sonorous, 
and  confequently  more  Noble  and  Generous,  than 
one  that  terminates  in  a  fliort  one.  Thus  an  Iambic 
(--),  is  more  noble  than  a  Trochee  (— ) ;  an  Ana- 
paeft  (-W-),  than  a  Daa:yl(-^«):  Though  the  Tro- 
chee contains  juft  the  fame  Number  of  Times  as 
the  Iambic,  and  the  Anapasft  as  the  Dadyl.  So 
that  in  this  Cafe  the  Excellence  of  one  above  the 
other  depends  altogether  on  the  Quantity  of  the  final 
Syllable. 

But  here  let  It  be  remarked,  that  of  thofe  which 
I  call  the  generous  or  the  noble  Feet,  lome  are 
more  excellent  than  others  j  which  is  occafioned  by 
a  fhort  Syllable  preceeding  the  final  long  one.     And 

B  2  this 

one  or  two  long  Syllables  to  qualify  it ;  as  in  the  Latin  Hexameters, 
and  the  Englifh  Dadlylic  Meafure.  See  the  Ejjay  on  the  Pozvei-  S(C. 
of  Harmony  in  Verfe,  Chap.  xix. 
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this  indeed  makes  a  more  confiderable  Difference  in 
the  Nature  of  the  Feetj  than  the  DiiFcrtnce  of 
Times  they  contain.  Hence  an  Iambic  (v-)  is  reckoned 
abetter  Foot  than  a  Spondee (--),  though  the  latter 
contains  the  moft  Times ;  and  for  the  fame  Reafon  the 
AnapaEft(---)  is  more  excellent  than  the  Moloirus( — ); 
becaufe  the  final  long  Syllable  is  rendered  more  dif- 
tindt  flrong  and  emphatical  by  coming  immediately 
after  a  (hort  one. 

Hence  then  it  follows  that  the  Iambic  (--)  is  the 
moft  noble  and  generous  of  all  the  Feet  (n)  -,  and 
that  the  reft  have  their  Degree  of  Excellence  in 
Proportion  as  they  approach  to  or  recede  from  it, 
in  the  following  Order,  Iambic  (--),  Anapasft  (---), 
Cretic  (---),  Bacchic  ( — ),  Spondee  (--),  Molof- 
fus  (— ). 

And  it  is  obfervable  that  this  Order  or  Difpofition, 
viz.  that  a  quick  fhould  be  fucceeded  by  a  flow 
Movement,  is  univerfally  agreeable.  For  as  a  long 
Tifne  is  beft  after  a  ftiort  one,  fo  is  a  long  Foot  af- 
ter a  (hort  one,  a  long  Word  after  the  fhort  ones  (o), 
jeven  as  the  flow  Meafures  in  Verfe,  and  the  flow 
Airs  in  Mufic  come  in  moft  agreeablv  after  the 
quick  ones.     This  is  as  pleafing  to  the  Ear  as  Reft 

after 

(«)  Hence  Arijlotle  fals  that  In  his  Time  it  was  more  nfed  than  any 
otlier  Number  by  thofe  who  fpake  in  Public.  'At/J*')  «<^/v  «  A£|/<  >)  tkm 
r^oXXuiv.  ^to  ixtiLki<;oc  ^ui'Jav  rei/v  /ji.ilp&)V  iccfj.^&,A  (^^'■yyoi/'Jai  Aiyovje^. 
Khetor  1.  3.  c.  8.  And  again  in  his  Poetics,  Ex  omnibus  Metris  Ser- 
moni  quotidiano  accomrnodatum  maxime  ell  Inmhicum.  Cui  rei  id  fig- 
no  eft,  quod  plurima  nos  lambica  proferamus  imprudentes  in  Collocu- 
tione  mutua.  Ariji.  Poet.  c.  z.  None  of  all  the  Meafures  run  more  na- 
turally into  our  common  Speech  than  the  Iambic ;  as  appears  from  hence, 
that  in  our  ordinary  CoifVerJation  <we  often  fpeak  in  JAMUiCS,  before 
nve  are  fenftble  of  it. 

(0)  Ideoque  etiam  brewium  Vsrborum  ac  Nominum  'vitanda  Continua- 
fio,  et  isx  di'verfo  quoque  longorum :  ajfernnt  enim  quandam  dlandi  Taf 
ditalem.    jQuint.  1.  ix.  c,  4^ 
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after  Motion  is  to  Nature.  If  it  be  enquired,  whence 
the  Agreeablenefs  of  this  Order  arifes,  or  on  what 
Principles  in  Nature  it  is  founded  ;  this  Myflery 
perhaps  Hes  too  deep  for  our  Difcovery  :  Let  it 
fuffice  that  univerfal  Experience  verifies  the  Obfer- 
vation. 

Another  Thing  that  defcrves  to  be  obfervcd  on 
this  Subjed  is,  that  as  feme  of  the  generous  Feet 
are  more  noble  than  others,  fo  they  liave  each  of 
them  their  refpedive  Qu^ahties.  e.  g.  A  Spondee 
(--)  is  a  grave  and  majeftick  Foot  (/)  j  Moloffus  ( — ) 
lubhme  and  (lately  (^);  Bacchic  {---)  flrong  and 
folemn  (r) ;  a  Cretic  (-  --)  is  a  bold  and  eager  Foot  (i) ; 
the  Anapcefl  (---)  rapid  and  vehement;  excellently 
adapted  to  martial  Mufic  and  martial  Songs,  which 
are  therefore  frequently  let  to  this  Meafure.  e.  g. 

With  Hearts  bold  and  jiout 

V,  -J        ^  V  w  — 

TFe'/l  7'epel  the  vile  rout^ 

And  follow  fair  Liberty's  Call  j 

JVell 

[p]  Hehetior  'v'tdetur  et  tarJioy,  habet  tanien  jlahilem  quendatn  Pt  von 
expertem  Dignitatis  gradum.     Cic.  Orat.  Ed.  Lou  J.  1'oni.   i.  p    i66. 

[q]  'T^-nApf  cTs  %ou  «|/<y/vici1/;;of  er/,  y.OA  S'ia.CsCtT'.cvi  ui  Itti  ■tsoKu. 
Dion.  Hal  deStruB.  Orat.  Seii   xvii. 

(r)  So  called,  becaufe  in  this  Kind  of  IVTeafure  the  DithrrmhicVoct^ 
ufed  to  rant  out  their  Songs  iij  Honour  o?  Bacchus.  What  i';  here  called 
Bacchic,  Dinnifius  calls  Hypobacchic ;  and  terms  it,  o  puQy.hi  a^let'y.ct, 
i'/jt>v  itxi  fAyi^o<;-      Ibid. 

[s]  Becaufe  it  appronches  near  to  the  Iambic,  an  J  (as  TuUy  obferve';) 
founds  to  the  Ear  pretty  much  like  t\\e  fourth  P^on,  or  P^ou  fojlerior. 
^«  «  yy  -)  as  it  contains  the  fame  Number  of  Times;  and  all  the  DifFer- 
ence  between  them  if,  thit  the  two  fhort  Syllables  in  the  Beginninpr  of 
the  Latter  are  contraded  into  one  long  one  in  the  Beginning  of  the  For- 
yncr.     De  Or  at  ore,  1.    3. 


[  H] 

J  •»  V.  <-  u  ^  _ 

i^e'I/  rii/Jj  on  the  Foe, 
And  deal  Death  in  each  Blow, 
Till  Conqiiejl  and  Hofjour  crown  all. 

And  T^ully  tells  us  it  is  the  Meafure  in  which  the  Ro- 
man Generals  were  wont  to  harangue  their  Men  (/)  j 
as  nothing  is  hetter  fitted  to  excite  the  PalTions  \u). 
And  the  Iambic  (which  is  of  all  the  Numbers  mod 
generous)  is  very  flrong  and  fonorous,  very  proper 
{as  Horace  cbferves)  to  excite  and  exprefs  the  Paf-, 
lion  of  Anger  ('y).  Hence  the  Anapceft  and  Iambic 
are  not  improperly  called  by  fome,  the  pufiing 
Numbers. 

And  how  naturally  the  Spondee,  Anapasfl:  and 
Iambic  (which  are  the  mod  bold,  Itrong  and  fonorous 
Feet)  do  run  into  a  Martial  Air,  may  be  feen  in 
the  Margin,  which  demonftrates  the  Qualities  that 
have  been  jufl:  affigned  them  {w). 

The 

(/)  T^ec  aclhebitur  ulla  fine  Anap^jiis  Pedibus  Hortailo.  Tufcul. 
Qujelt.  1.  ii.  c.  i6. 

[u]  ^AvaTTocfroi  (ny.voTnroc  i\  i'/j^  tsoKKw,  kcj  h&x  ^&i  [Ayi^oi  -ars- 
fi^eivxt  r'oii 'Si-pay y.cto'ii'  h  nri^oi  STr/JncTeiof  ir/ ■zj-apaAaM.Ga'vic&ai.  Dion. 
Hal.  de  StruB.  Oral.  Se£l.  xvii. 

(t/)  Archilocwn  proprio  rabies  armavit  lambo.  Art.  Poet.  1.  79. 
fo  ^intilian,  Afpero  contra  lambis  maxime  concitantur  :  non  folum 
quod  fint  a  duobus  modo  Syllabi's,  eoque  frequentiorem  quafi  Pulfuru 
habent,  quas  res  lenitati  contraria  ell ;  fed  etiam  quod  omnibus  partibus 
infurgunt,  et  a  brevibus  in  longas  nituntur  et  crefcunt,  De  Injl,  Orat. 
I.  ix.  c.  4.  Arift.  Poet.  c.  2. 

(ay)         The  double  double  Beat 
Of  the  thuqdeiir.g  Drum 

Crysi 


['5] 

The  Drum  is  an  Inftrument  which  in  a  wonder- 
ful Manner  (hews  the  Force  and  Power  of  Poetic 
Numbers  j  for  though  its  Sound  be  only  a  Monoto- 
ny, yet  it  exadly  exprelTes  all  the  different  Quali- 
ties of  the  feveral  Feet.  And  when  we  beat  thofe 
Numbers  upon  it,  only  by  varying  the  Move- 
ment into  quicker  or  flower,  and  making  the  Sound 
flronger  or  fofter,  the  Mind  is  affeded  as  much  as 
it  is  by  an  Inftrument  that  runs  all  the  Notes  of 
the  Gamut. 

Let  us  try  then  if  we  cannot,  by  imitating  the 
Sound  of  this  Infbrument,  exemplify  the  different 
Qualities  of  the  feveral  Feet  as  before  defcribed ; 
by  giving  both  to  the  bafe  and  the  generous  Num- 
bers all  the  Advantage  they  can  receive  from  Or- 
der or  the  Succeffion  of  the  long  Syllables  after 
the  (liort  ones. 

The  bafe  Numbers  are  thefe,  Pyr:  Troch:  Tribr: 
Dad: :  Amphibr :  Palimbac : 


And 


Crys,  Heark  !  the  Foe's  come  : 

Charge!    Charge!    'tis  too  late  to  retreat! 

6'a/sEflay  the  fecond,  p.  167. 

This  will  be  more  manifefl:  by   beating   thefe  feveral   Numbers  in 
proper  time  upon  a  Drum,  e.  g. 

Titum  tititum  tumtum  tumtum  tititum, 
Tititum  tumtum  titum  tumtum  ; 
Titum  tumtum  tititum  tumtum  tititum. 


[  I6  ] 

And  the  beft  Order  in  which  they  can  be  ranged, 
I  think,  is  this, 

Pyr :  Troch  ;  Tribra  :  Amphlbr :  Dad  :  Palimbac. 

titi    tumti,     tidti      titumti,  tuaniti   tumtumti 
The  generous   Numbers  are   thefe,    lam:  Spon  : 
Anap :  Cretic  Bacch  :  Molof. 

And    the    proper   Order    in    which  they  fliould 
fland  Teems  to  be  this, 

Cret:     lam:     Spon:    Bacch:     Molof:     Anap: 
tiimtitum,  titum   tumtum,  titumtum  tumtumtum  tititum. 

How  Weak  and  Effeminate  are  the  Former,  and 
how  Bold  and  Strong  the  Latter,  let  any  Ear  be 
Judge.  Which  I  think  comes  near  to  a  Dcmonflra- 
tion  of  what  I  have  been  advancing;  viz,  (i,)  That 
there  is  an  effential  Difference  in  the  Qnalities  of 
the  Numbers,  and  that  fbme  of  them,  wbe/i  taken 
by  themfehes^  are  more  bafe  and  weak  ;  and  others 
iBore  ftrong  and  generous.  (2.)  That  this  is  ow- 
ing in  Part  to  the  different  Times  contained  in  the 
Feet  which  confifl:  of  an  equal  Number  of  Sylla- 
bles. But  (3.)  that  the  principal  Thing  to  which 
it  is  owing  is,  that  in  the  one  Cafe  there  is  a  Suc- 
ceflion  of  a  fliort  Quantity  after  a  long  one,  and 
in  the  other  of  a  long  Quantity  after  a  fliort  one. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 


l^he  differejtt  Dtfpofuion  or  Combination  of 
thefe  Numbers  is  that  which  conjlitutes 
the  Differe72ce  betweeit  a  ftjiooth  and  a 
roug-h  Stile, 


A  Good  Stile  is  both  Expreffive  and  HarmoniouSo 
The  former  depends  on  the  happy  Choice  of 
the  Words  to  convey  our  Ideas ;  the  other  on  the  happy 
Choice  of  Numbers  in  the  Difpofition  of  the  Words. 
The  Language  of  fome  is  Eipreflive  but  Unhar- 
monious  j  that  is,  the  Writer's  Words  ftrongly  and 
clearly  convey  his  Sentiments,  but  the  Order  in 
which  they  are  placed  creates  a  Sound  unpleafant  to 
the  Ear.  The  Stile  of  others  is  Harmonious  but 
not  Expreffive  j  vi^here  the  Periods  are  well  turned 
and  the  Numbers  well  adapted,  but  the  Senfe  ob- 
fcure.  The  former  fatisfies  the  Mind,  but  offends 
the  Ear ;  the  latter  gratifies  the  Ear,  but  difgufls 
the  Mind  :  A  good  Stile  entertains  and  pleafes  both. 
Becaufe  the  well  chofen  Words  convey  the  Idea  di- 
redlly  to  the  Reader's  Mind,  at  the  fame  Time  that 
the  well  chofen  Numbers  give  Mufick  to  the  Ear. 
Though  the  former  is  that  to  which  we  ought 
chiefly  to  attend,  yet  the  latter  (hould  by  no  Means 
be  nesleded.  And  how  this,  which  we  call  a  nu^ 
merom  Stile,  is  to  be  attained,  and  on  what  Prm- 
ciples  it  depends,  is  the  Subjed  of  the  prefent  En- 
guiry. 

D  Now 
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Now  every  Word,  except  a  Monofyllable,  is  com- 
pofed  of  feme  Foot  or  Feet  [x) ;  the  right  Difpo- 
Stion  of  which  is  that  which  conftitutes  what  is 
properly  called  a  numerous  Stile.  For  though  any 
Combination  of  Words  may  be  reduced  into  their 
refpedive  Numbers  of  which  they  are  compofed, 
yet  unlefs  thofe  Numbers  be  well  adjufted  or  agree- 
ably intermixed  J  it  is  not  called  a  numerous,  but 
a  roughj  lame  or  broken  Stile  {y). 

But  a  fmooth  and  flowing  is  not  the  only  nume- 
rous Stile ;  that  which  is  rough,  mafculine  and  ve- 
hement hath  fom.etimes  an  equal  Claim  to  that  Ti- 
tle j  provided  the  Sound  of  the  Numbers  conform 
to  the  Senfe  of  the  Words.  To  deny  this,  is  in 
Ei?e6t  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  Mufick  but  what 
is  foft,  and  no  Verfe  but  what  is  fmooth.  If  the 
Senfe  be  fublime  and  ftrong,  the  Numbers  fhould 
be  flovv'  and  ftately.  And  be  the  Senfe  what  it  will, 
the  Words  (hould  in  fome  Degree  be  an  Eccho  to 
it,  in  Profe  as  well  as  Verfe.    On  this  Score  it  is  that 

Horace, 

{x)  ritfv  ovo/i/flj  vou  p'iiiy.a,  aoii  aWo  f/.opiov  Xi^iu?,  ofi  y.ti  pMAavK- 
hoiC'ov  i^iv,  iv  pvQy.u  Tivi  xiysroii.  Dion.  Hal.  de  Strutt.  Orat. 
Se6l.   xvii, 

[y)  Sed  omnis  nee  claudicans,  nee  quafi  fluBuans,  et  aqualiter  con* 
jlanternue  ingiediens,  nianerofa  habetur  Oratio.     Cic.    Orat. 

That  Stile  (fals  Tully)  which  hath  not  a  limping  irregular  Movement 

but  a  uniform  conftnnt  Flow,    is  called  a  numerous  Stile. But  his 

Meaning  in  what  prefently  follows,  I  confefs  I  do  not  apprehend  ;  where 
he  fais,  Idque  quod  numerofum  in  Oratione  dieitur  non  femper  nufnero  fiat 
fed  nonnunquam  aut  eoneinnitate  aut  conjirudione  Verhorum.  Id.  Ed, 
Lond.  T.  I.  p.  167.  a.  i.e.  That  a  numerous  Stile  is  not  always 
owing  to  the  Numbers,    but  fometimes  to  a  certain  neat  Conftrudlion 

of  the  Words, But  what  that  agreeable  Conftru^ion  of  the  Words 

can  be  owing  to,  but  the  Numbers  of  which  they  are  Compofed,  I 

am  at  a  Lofs  to  guefs. ' Unlefs  he  means  (as  perhaps  he  may)  that 

there  are  fome  Words  of  fo  harfh  and  jarring  a  Sound,  that  when  they 
meet  (though  they  may  compofe  a  good  Number  yet)  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced   without    fome   Difficulty  :    Which  indeed  is  fometimes  the 


c 
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Horace^  notwithftanding  the  Roughnefs  and  Irre- 
gularity of  fome  of  his  Meafures,  efpecially  in  his 
Satires^  may  be  deemed,  what  the  fmoother  Ovid 
calls  him,  a  numerous  Writer  {z). 

Were  we  (as  Dionyfius  {a)  obferves)  to  ufe  none 
but  the  beft  and  moft  generous  Numbers,  our  Stile 
would  be  always  Mufical  j  that  is,  either  foft  and 
flowing,  or  grave  and  majeftick.  But  as  we  are 
obliged  for  the  Sake  of  Aptitude  of  Expreffion  to 
make  Ufe  of  Words  that  introduce  the  weak  and 
feeble  Numbers,  which  tend  to  break  the  Harmo- 
ny and  debafe  the  Majefty  of  our  Language,  the 
great  Art  lies  in  mixing  and  difpofing  of  tbofe  bafer 
Numbers  in  fuch  a  IVJanner  as  that  the  Harfhnefs 
of  them  (hall  give  no  Offence  to  a  good  Ear;  which 
in  this  Cafe  is  a  very  fovereign  and  critical  Judge, 
And  this  is  done  chiefly  by  mixing  them  with  as 
much  good  Company  as  we  can  ;  I  mean  with 
better  Numbers:  And  difpoflng  of  them  into  thofe 
Places  where  they  will  be  leaft  attended  to,  that  is 
in  the  Middle  of  a  Period,  and  keeping  them  by  all 
Means  from  the  End  of  it,  where  the  Ear  always 
expeds  to  be  pleafed. 

Every  Sentence  may  be  conceived  as  divifible  in- 
to diflindt  and  feperate  Claufes ;  every  Claufe  where 
there  is  an  apparent  CelTation  of  the  Voice,  fhould 
always  End  with  a  generous  Foot ;  and  all  the  pre- 
ceding Numbers  be  fo  intermixt,  that  the  fhort  ones 
be  duly  qualified  by  the  fucceeding  long  ones ;  re- 
ferving  the  beft  and  moft  harmonious  Numbers  for 
the  Cadence.     And  this,  in    hort,  is  what  confti- 

D  2  tutes 

(z)  SiCpe  tenet  nojlras  iiv.merofus  Horathis  Aures, 

See  5ay\  Efiay,  p.  1 16, 
{a)  De  Struft.   Orat.  Seft.  xviii. 
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tutes  that  agreeable  Fluency  of  Words  which  m 
Profe  we  call  a  fmooth  and  pleafant  Stile ;  and  which, 
if  at  the  fame  Time  it  be  clear  and  expreffive,  hath 
all  the  Elegance  of  which  Profe-Compofuion  is  ca- 
pable. To  illuflrate  this  by  one  plain  InfVance.  A 
late  Divine  fpeaking  of  the  Trinity  hath  this  Expref-- 

fion  —  It  is  a  Myftery  which  we  jirm\ly  be\lieve  the  \ 

Truth  of,  I  and  hun^bh  a\dore  the  \  Depth  of, — Here 
the  Language  isexpreflive  but  not  harmonious.  And 
what  is  the  Reafon  of  this  ?  Not  merely  becaufe  each 
Claufe  of  the  Sentence  ends  with  the  Sign  of  the 
Genitive  Cafe  (which,  if  it  be  fometimes  deemed 
an  Inaccuracy,  yet  does  not  always  interrupt  the 
fmooth  Flow  of  the  Words)  but  becaufe  it  is  com- 
pofed  almoft  intirely  of  bafe  and  feeble  Numbers, 
'uiz,  Pyrrhics  and  Trochees  ;  as  appears  from  the  Re- 
dudion  of  them  ;  which  by  a  fmall  Tranfpofition  of 
the  Words  might  eafily  be  avoided.     As  thus • 

It  is  a  Myftery^  the  Truth  |  of  which  \  we  firm\Jy  be- 
lieve \  ,  and  the  Depth]  of  which  \we  hum\bly  adore. \ 
Every  Ear  will  foon  determine  this  to  be  the  moll 
agreeable  Didion.  And  the  Reafon  why  it  is  fo 
is  now  very  plain.  Becaufe  according  to  this  Dif- 
pofuion  of  the  Words,  the  Sentence  is  compofed 
altogether  of  flrong  and  generous  Feet,  viz.  lambia 
and  Anapcefls.  But  the  Method  of  reducing  the 
Members  of  a  Profe  Period  into  the  original  Num- 
bers of  which  they  are  compofed^  v/ill  be  more 
particularly  confidered  in  the  following  Chapter. 

But  before  I  conclude  this,  it  may  not  be  arpils 
to  obfervCg    that  this  is  the  only  Reafon,   that  in 
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all  Languages  (efpecially  the  learned  ones)  we  find 
the  Words  fo  frequently  tranfpofcd  out  of  their  na- 
tural Order  ;  'viz.  to  give  them  a  fofter  Flow,  a 
ftronger  Sound,  or  fmoother  Cadence,  by  referving 
the  moft  fweet,  ftrong  and  generous  Numbers  for 
the  Clofe.  For  which  end  fuch  a  Tranfpofition  is 
always  allowable,  provided  it  do  not  by  being  too 
frequent,  ftiffen  the  Stile,  obfcure  the  Senfe,  or  feem 
afFeded. 


CHAP.     III. 

Concerning  the  Manner  of  reducing  Pro- 
faic  Numbers^    or   examining   the   Feet 
of  which  any  Period  is  cojnpofed. 

E  R  E  we  are  to  take  Dionyfiiis  for  our  Guide  ; 
who  hath  (hewn  us  in  various  Inilances  how 
Profaic  Numbers  are  to  be  reduceo  [c).  To  take  one 
out  of  manv,  let  us  fee  in  what  Manner  he  examines 
the  Numbers  of  that  celebrated  Speech  of  Thucy^ 
4'ides^  which  he   affirms  to  be  fo  full  of  Grandeur 


and  Dignity,  and  begins  thus —  o; 


//«f  I  THOKKqI  I  TCuV   ^^- 


QaS'i  );[(/»)  «'o>i;<o7«<.'V)  |  £Tctiv«jff/  rov i-poa\BiVTa.  ra  [  v'o/xcj  rov  j  X'oyov  7ov\<S'b- 

—  Now  that  which  gives  iuch  an  Air  of  Majeily 
to  this  Sentence  (fais  he)  is,  that  each  Member  of 
it  is  compofed  of  the  mofl  fublime  and  generous 
Feet.  For  in  the  firft  Member,  which  ends  with 
the  Word  ^.pm'clav,  the  three  firfl  Feet  are  Spondees, 
the  fourth  an  Anapccft^  the  fifth  a  Spondee^  and  the 

fixth 

lr\     Dp   9^fr\^F\       f^r-^^-      CI^A      -viAW 
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flxth  a  Cretic.  And  in  the  fecond  Member  of  the 
Sentence,  which  begins  with  the  Word  iTratmt^  the 
two  fii  ft  Feet  are  Bacchics  (which  he  calls  Hypo- 
bacchics)  the  third  a  Cretic,  and  the  two  laft  Feet 
Bacchics ;  the  whole  concluding  with  an  odd  Sylla- 
ble, which  is  conimon. 

Now  here  I  would  make  the  following  Obfer- 
vations. 

(i.)  That  in  reducing  Pro fe- Sentences  into  their 
Original  Numbers,  there  is  no  Neceffity  to  confine 
ourfclves  to  Diffyllable  Feet  only. 

For  in  reducing  the  firft  Member  of  this  Sen- 
tence, Dionyfius  ufes  both  the  DilTyllable  and  Trif- 
fyllable  Feet :    But  it  is  capable  of  being  reduced 

into  all  diffyllable  Numbers  ^  thus — o,  y.i^\^oxxoi\Tm 

i'lalcrll  'm  Ipiollr  And  according  to  this  Method  of 
Redudion  you  fee  there  is  but  one  feeble  Foot 
among  them,  'viz.  the  Pyrrhic  in  the  fourth  Place ; 
and  even  this  is  not  at  all  amifs,  as  it  is  there  fituated  ; 
for  the  Spondee  immediately  following  correds  its 
Rapidity,  and  gives  it  the  agreeable  Air  of  an 
Anapafi, 

■  Therefore  (ii.)  In  examining  the  Numbers  of  a 
Profaic  Period,  it  is  ufually  the  bed  Way  to  reduce 
them  Into  Feet  of  three  Syllables  rather  than  thofe 
of  two. 

For  this  Reafon  j  becaufe  though  there  may  be 
feveral  weak  and  bafe  diffyllable  Feet  in  it,  yet  as 
they  ftand  in  Conjunction  with  others  of  a  better 
Quality,  they  are  ftrengthened  and  harmonifed,  and 
become  very  good  Feet  of  three  or  four  Syllables. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  FyrrJoic  and  the  Trochee,  though  they  are 
both  weak  and  feeble  Numbers  of  themfelves,  yet 
followed  by  a  Spondee  they  gather  Force,  and  the 
one  has  the  Air  of  an  Anapcefl  and  the  other  of 
a  Cretic,  which  are  both  good  trifTyllable  Feet. 
And  therefore  Dionyfius,  you  obferve,  refolves  the 
fecond  Member  of  the  Sentence  into  all  TnlfyUa- 
bles ;  by  which  Divifion  they  appear  to  be  all  ftrong 
and  generous  Numbers.     Whereas  were  they  to  be 

divided  all  into  Dillyllables  thus — ir^a.i\v>i<Ti\7ov  '7r^o<j\kvU 

T«  vo\(.>.co  rov\xvy<iv\rov^i, — there  would  appear  to  be  no 
lefs  than  three  Trochees ,  which  of  themfelves  are  bafe 
and  feeble  Feet  j  and  might  tempt  us  to  think  that 
the  Numbers  were  not  good.  But  being  all  fuc- 
ceeding  by  a  long  Syllable,  they  are  exalted  and  con- 
firmed, and  affume  the  Grace  and  Force  of  a  Cretic, 
which  is  a  good  trifTyllable  Foot. 

(in.)  The  laft  Syllable  of  a  Profe  Sentence,  like 
that  of  a  Verfe,  is  always  common  ;  that  is,  may 
be  confidered  as  long  or  fhort,  as  it  heft  fuits  the 
Clofe. 

For  this  we  have  Tullys  Authority  {d).  ^in- 
tllian  indeed  pretends  that  his  Ear  could  diltin- 
guilh  whether  the  lafl  Syllable  of  a  Sentence  be  longj 

or 

{d)  Nihil  enim  ad  rem,    extrema  ilia,    longa  fit,  an  brevis  Orat: 

and  therefore  he  makes  the  Word  perfolutas  as  well  as  comproba-vie 
to  be  a  Dichoree^  which  he  recommends  as  no  bad  clofe.  But  when 
he  commends  a  double  Trochee  for  a  good  clofe,  it's  much  he  fhou'd 
condemn  a  fmgle  'trochee  for  a  bad  one ;  efpecially  fmce  it  may  be 
confidered  as  a  Spondee,  by  his  allowing  the  laft  Syllable  to  be  common. 
And  yet  we  find  he  does,  in  thefe  Words,  fed  eo  (Trocheus)  'vitiofus 
in  oratione  Ji  ponatur  Extremus,  quod  Verba  melius  in  Syllahas  kngiore$ 
(adunt.     Id.   p.  166.  (b). 
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or  (hort  (e).  And  perhaps  it  might  y  but  I  fee  no 
NecelTity  to  defcend  to  fuch  extreme  Refinements. 
Therefore 

(iv.)  The  lafl:  Syllable  being  common,  it  is  often 
negleded  and  made  no  Account  of  (efpecially  if 
it  be  naturally  (liort)  and  ferves  only  to  give  a  Grace 
or  Flourifh  to  the  preceeding  long  one,  and  may  be 
confidered  in  the  fame  Quality  as  a  double  Rhime 
in  the  End  of  a  Verfe.  Thus  in  the  laft  Word  of 
the  Sentence  before  ns  (tSi/cTs),  the  Syllable  iA)  you 
fee  is  detached  from  the  final  Foot,  or  rather  con- 
fidered as  belonging  to  the  lafl  Syllable,  as  a  Fart 
of  it. 

This  odd  Syllable  at  the  Clofe  which  cannot 
conveniently  be  taken  into  the  laft  Number  is 
called  by   the  Greeks  K(^ahii^is;    of  which   Diony- 

fiiii  gives  us  feveral  Inftances  in  |  the  Place  |  above  i 

refer'd  |  to.     But 

(v.)  What  IS  chiefly  to  be  remarked  in  the  Me- 
thod in  which  Dionyftus  reduces  the  above  Sentence 
is  this,  (viz.)  hence  it  appears  that  the  Greeks 
read  their  Profe  as  well  as  their  Verfe  by  the  ^an- 
iity  and  not  by  the  Accent  -,  that  is,  in  Pronuncia- 
tion they  hid  the  Strefs  or  Force  of  their  Voice 
on  the  long  Syllables  though  they  were  not  ac- 
cented, and  llurred  quickly  over  the  (hort  ones  though 
they  were. 

For  Dionyftus  here  reduces  the  Numbers  accord- 
ins-  as  they  were   pronounced.     And   in  the  firft 
^  Claufe 

[e)  Quamvis  habeatur  indiffercns  ultima— —aures  tamen  confulcns 
meas  intelligo  multum  referre,  utrumne  longa  fit  quje  cludit,  an  pro  lon- 
ga.     De  Inft.  Orat.  1.  ix.  c.  4.  p.  486. 
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Claufe  In  the  Words  hSaJ'i  and  epno']av^  though  the 
Syllable  (9^')  in  the  former,  and  {k-'°)  in  the  latter 
are  both  accented,  yet  according  to  the  Difpolition 
of  the  Numbers  here  given   us,    we  find  they  are 

both  pronounced  ftiort,  and  read  thus  cvSocJ's  etpmolav. 
So  in  the  lafl  Member  we  find  the  firft  Syllable  of 
the  Word  ya/zw  and  that  of  the  V/crd  xiyov  were 
both  pronounced  fiiort,    though  both  accented,  and 

read  thus  poy.co,  p^oyov.  This  therefore  (after  all  tha^ 
hath  been  faid  upon  the  Subjed)  to  me  appear^ 
a  Demon ftration,  that  with  Regard  to  the  Strefs  or 
Jimphafis  of  the  Pronunciation,  the  Antients  read 
by  the  ^a?itity  only. 

If  it  be  faid,  of  what  Ufe  then  were  the  Ac- 
cents ?  I  anfwer,  they  were  defigned  very  probably 
at  firft  to  regulate  the  Tone  or  Key  of  thp  Voice, 
not  the  Strefs  or  Force  of  it,  which  are  two  very 
different  Things ;  or  to  fliew  when  the  Voice  is  to 
be  elevated  or  depreffed  ;  that  is,  not  when  it  is  to 
be  flronger  or  weaker,  but  higher  or  lower,  acute 
or  grave,  according  as  the  Accent  direded.  This, 
as  it  is  extremely  difiicult  for  us  to  imitate  them 
herein,  and  v/ould  anfwer  no  good  Purpofe  that  I 
know  of  if  we  could,  is  fufficient  to  juftify  us  in 
paying  tliem  no  Regard  at  all,  and  furniilies  ns  with 
a  good  Reafon  to  read  Greek  Profe  as  well  as  Poe- 
try, according  to  the  Quantify  only  as  the  Greeks 
themfelves  did. 

Let  us  take  another  Inftance  out  of  the  fame  Au- 
thor (p.  139.)  and  fee  how  he  reduces  the  following 

Sentence  of  P/^/o.~i, ^;;;^^,|^' ^,p^,T,^J  I  J,  i/ip^L'vl 

^ofaciv..     Here  (fais  he)  the  two  firfl  Feet  are  Cretics, 

E  then 
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then  follow  two  Spondees^  then  a  Crefic,  and  laftly 
a  Bacchic.  So  that  here  again  he  ufes  both  diflyl- 
lable  and  triflyllable  Feet.  And  his  calling  the  three 
laft  Syllables  of   the  Word   iifxa^iAvm  a  Cretic,  it  is 

plain  he  read  it  thus  eiixa^iuvm,  without  any  Regard 
to  the  Accent  on  the  Penultima  i^^i). 

After  this  Example  now  let  us  examine  the  Feet 
in  the  Englifh  Tranflation  of  the  two  firft  Verfes 
of  the  Bible,  and  we  fliall  prefently  fee  how  much 
the  Grandeur  of  the  Stile  is  owing  to  the  Strength 
and  Magnificence  of  the  Numbers,  in  which  the 
Tranflators  are  often  very  happy. 

Ifi  the  Be\ginning  |  God  creat\ed  the  Heavens  |  and 
the  JEarthy  |  and  the  Earth  |  was  without  |  Form  and 
void ;  I  and  Darknefs  \  was  upon  |  the  Face  |   of  the 

Deep, 

Thefe  three  Sentences  thus  reduced,  appear  to  be 
made  up  of  all  the  mod  generous  Feet,  viz,  the  Spon- 
dee, Cretic,  MololTus,  Bacchic,  Iambic  and  Ana- 
paeft,  without  one  weak  or  faultering  Foot  among 
them  J  unlefs  it  be  the  firft,  which  is  a  Dacftyl. 
And  that  being  corrected  by  a  long  Syllable  imme-f 
diately  fucceeding,  becomes  a  good  initial  Number, 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  p.     V, 

tjo?2cerning  the  mofl  proper  Feet  to  clofe  a 
Sentence* 

TH  E  Antients  (who  I  think  have  refined  this 
Science  to  Excefs)  have  laid  down  feveral 
Rules  concerning  the  moft  proper  Initial  Numbers. 
Which  I  fliall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  for  this 
Reafon ;  Becaufe  the  Ear  is  lefs  apprehenfive  of  and 
more  reconciled  to  a  bad  Rhythmus  in  the  Beginning 
than  it  is  in  the  End  of  a  Sentence.  And  therefore 
as  an  Orator  will  referve  his  bed  Thoughts,  fo  his 
beft  Numbers  to  the  laft  j  that  he  may  clofe  with 
'Eclat',  in  which  there  is  much  Pleafure,  Propriety 
and  Elegance. 

It  was  a  Quefllon  among  the  Antient  Orators, 
Whether  the  whole  Period  (hould  be  compofed  in 
Numbers,  or  only  the  Beginning  and  End  of  it  ? 
That  is,  whether  an  Orator  is  obliged  to  lludy  and 
attend  to  the  juft  Difpofition  of  his  Numbers  through- 
out the  whole  Sentence,  or  only  in  the  two  Ex- 
tremes of  it.  Tully  is  for  the  former  Part  of  the 
Queftion,  but  thinks  that  Care  (hould  be  taken  to 
referve  the  befl  Numbers 'till  laft:  And  gives  this 
Reafon  for  it ;  Becaufe  (lais  he)  the  Ear,  which  is 
always  waiting  for  the  Clofe  of  the  Sentence,  wants 
to  be  gratified  then,  and  therefore  (hould  not  be  dif- 
appointed  of  the  Pleafure  it  expeds  (/).     And  be- 

E  2  fides 

(_/)  Cum  Aures  Extremum  femper  expeclent,  in  eoquc  acquiefcant, 
id  vacare  numero  (i.  e.  generofo)    non  oporta.  Orat.  Ed.  Lond.  T.  1, 


fides  (as  ^ihttilmn  (g)  well  obferves)  the  Ear  Is 
more  at  leiiiire  and  more  difpofed  to  Judge  of  the 
concluding,  than  it  is  of  the  intermediate  Num- 
bers. 

Now  the  feveral  Clofes  recommended  by  the 
Antients  are  thefe. 

(i.)  A  Dkboree,  or  double  Trochee.  This  Clofe 
was  approved  by  Tuily  and  ^ifttilian  (/6),  and  was 
much  in  Ufe  among  the  Greeks.  And  it  was  chief- 
ly on  Account  of  this  fweet  and  decent  Clofe  (as 
iuUy  obferves)  that  the  following  Sentence  was  re- 
ceived with  fuch  incredible  Applaufe. — Patris  Dic' 

iiim  fapienSj  Temeritas  filii  comprobavit  (/). 

But  it  ought  to  be  obferved  that  as  the  lafl:  Sylla- 
ble is  common,  it  may  be  confidered  as  long,  and 
then  the  three  lafl:  Syllables  will  be  a  Bacchic  : 
Again,  as  the  lafl:  Syllable  may  be  confidered  as 
;ta7«A))|i?  or  fupernumerary,  then  the  three  preceed- 
ing  Syllables  will  be  a  Cretic ;  both  which  are  flrong 
iand  generous  Feet.  And  this  is  the  Reafon  that  a 
JDichorce  though   it  be  in  itfelf  a  bafe  and  feeble 

Foot  yet  makes  a  Clofe  fo  graceful. 
The  fame  may  be  faid 

( 1 1.)  Of  a  DaByL     Becaufe  the  lafl  Syllable  be- 
ing common,  the  concluding  Foot  may  be  confider- 
ed 

f^)  Qwod  Aures  conthmam  Vocem  fecutae  duftseque  velut  prono  de- 
currentis  Orationes  Flumine,  turn  magis  judicant  cum  ille  Impetus  iletit 
et  intuendi  Tempus  dedit.     Lib.  ix.  c.   4; 

[h)  Dichoreus  eft  ille  non  vitiofus  in  Claufulis ;    cadit  autem  per  fe 
ille  ipfe  pra;clare.     Id.  p.  167.  b.     Cludet  et  Choreus  fi  Pes  idem  iibi 
irfi  jungetur.     ^lint.  1.  ix.  c.  4, 
'  (/)  Oral,  Id. 
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ed  either  as  a  DaByl  or  a  Crcfic  {k),  and  is  very 
well  preceeded  by  a  Cretic  or  an  Iambic  j  as  is  ob- 

ferv'd  by    ^intilian  (J). 

Mr.  Manwari?ig  ailerts  that  a  Cretic  before  a  Dac- 
tyl makes  a  good  Clofe,  e.  g,  JVhat  'will  this  End 

in  but  treacherous  Knavery :  Bat  that  a  Spondee  be- 
fore a  DaClyl  is  bad,  and  gives  this  Inftance,  l^^jat 

will  this  End  in  hut  downright  Kiiavery?  But  on 
what  Rule,  Authority  or  Reafon  he  builds  his  laft 
AiTertion,  I  know  not.  If  the  Ear  be  Judge,  the 
latter  Clofe  is  altogether  as  good  as  the  former  (*). 

(in.)  An  Iambic,  As  this  is  the  mofl  noble  and 
generous  of  all  the  Feet,  there  is  no  one  that  makes 
a  finer  Clofe,  efpecially  if  (as  ^intilian  {m)  ob- 
ferves)  it  be  preceeded  by  a  Bacchic  ;  which  forms 
a  Foot  of  five  Syllables  called  Dochymus  (-  — -)  and 

is  the  fame  as  an  Iambic  and  Cretic.  This  is  a  firm 
ilately  clofe.  And  a  Spondee  preceeding  a  final  Iam- 
bic always  (lands  very  well. 

And  as  an  Iambic  is  fo  fine  a  Clofe,  all  thofe 
compound  Feet  that  end  with  an  Iambic,  mull:  of 
Confequence  be  io  too.     e.  g. 

(i.)  A  Ca- 

ii)  Nihil  enim  fhtei-eft,    Daftylns  -fit  extrcmus,  an  Creticus :  quia 
poftrema  Syllaba,  brevis  an  longa  lie,  rie  in  vierfu  quidem  refcrt.     ik. 
(/)  L.  ix.  c.  4. 

(*)  Sec  his  Harmofiy,   SiC  p.  x6. 
lf»)  Qaint,  1  i.x.  c  4. 
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( I .)  A  Cretic.     Which  Ttilly  allows  to  be  a  good 

final  Foot. 

(2.)  Some  have  recommended  the  Paon  Po/ienor 
(«-w-)  which  contains  the  fame  Number  of  Times 
as  the  Cretic,  but  one  Syllable  more,  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  a   Pyrrhic   and   Iambic,    as   a   Foot   that 

Clofes  admirably  well  (n).     But  TuIIy  prefers  a  Cre- 
tic before  it  for  a  Clofe  -,  which,    if  the   Ear   may 

be  a  Judge,  is  a  much  better  Foot  (o). 

(3.)  An  Anapeft  is  a  good  final  Foot,  as  it  ends 
in  an  Iambic.     And  as  it's   two  firft  Syllables  are 

ihort,  it  is  bed  preceeded  by  one  that  is  longi 

(iv.)  A  Spondee  makes  a  good  Clofe.  It  may 
be  preceeded 

(i.)  By  a  fliort  Syllable;   and  then  it  becomes 

%/  —  ■— 

a  Bacchic.     Or 

(2.)  By  along  one;  and  then  it  becomes  a  Mo- 

lolTus;  a  very  majeftic  Foot. 

(3-)  By 

(«)  Say's  ElTay.  p.  108. 

(0)  And  the  other,  which  is  called  the  /r/?  Paon  (-■««%.)  confid- 
ing of  a  Trochee  and  a  Pyrrhic,  and  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  former 
Paeon  reverfed,  is  recommended  by  fome  as  a  good  initial  Foot;  See 
Say's  EfTay.  p.  108.  ^inf.  p.  487.  And  thefe  Movements  Jrifotle 
thinks  are  peculiar  to  Prole  j  becaufe  no  Verfe  can  be  formed  of  them. 
For  being  in  the  Sefquialterate  Proportion  (/.  ^.  as  2  to  3)  they  are 
not  capable  of  being  regularly  meafured  by  the  Hand  per  Arfin  et  The- 
fin.  Vid  Arifiot.  Rhetoric.  1.  3.0.   8.  Ejfay  on  Numbers,  &c.  Chap.  vii. 


(3.)  By  a  Trochees  and  then  it  becomes  the  firft 
Epitrite  (-— )  a  Clofe  which  TuUy  much  delights 
in  (p). 

(4.)  By  a  Gretic.     ^intilian   well   approves  this 

Clofe  {q), 

(5.)  By  an  Anapaen:.     This  is  but  barely  admitted 

by  the  Author  before  mentioned,  (r). 

(6.)  By  a  Dadyl.  This  indeed  is  condemn'd  by 
^intiltan  for  this  Reafon ;  becaufe  (fais  he)  "  a  Profe 
"  Period  fhould  never  conclude  like  the  Line  of  a 
"  Verfe,  (j)."  But  as  this  refer'd  to  the  Latin  Hex- 
ameterSj  and  is  not  the  proper  Clofe  of  Englifli  Verfe^ 

we 

[p)  See  his  Oration  fro  lege  Manilid. Urbemque  &c.  L.  Lucullj 

Virtute  Affiduitate,  Confilio,  fummls  Obfidionis  Periculis,  liheratam  : 
patefaftumque  noftris  Legionibus  ej/e  pontum ;  qui  ante  populo  Roma- 
no ex  omni  aditu  claufus  e[Jet :  caeterafque  Urbes  Ponti  et  Cappadociae 
permultas,  uno  aditu  atque  adventu  ej/e  capias :  Regem — ad  alios  fe 
reges  atque  alias  gentes  fupplicem  contuUffe  :  atque  hajc  omnia,  falvis 
populi  Romani  fociis  atque  integris  Veftigalibus,  ejfe  gefias.     Satis  opi- 

nor  hoc  e£e  laudis.  Tom.  i.  p.  311.  a. 

[q]  L.  ix.  c.  4.  p.  487. 

(r)  Poteft,  etiamfi  minus  bene,  przeponi  Anap.Eftus.  Ihid. 

{s)  Ne  Daflylus  quidem  Spondseo  bene  praponitur,  quia  fincm  verfas 
damnamus  in  fine  Orationis.  Id.  p.  488.  7'iie  juHnels  of  this  Obler- 
vation  of  ^intilian  will  be  confidered  hereafter. 
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we  have  not  the  fame  Reafon   for   condemning  it. 
And  with  us  a  Spondee  preceeded  by  a  Dadlyl,  ftands 

very  well  at  the  End  of  a  Sentence. 

(7.)  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  a  Pyrrhic  before 

a  Spondee,     The    rapid  Movement  of  the  former 

being  agreeably  correded   by   the   Slownefs  of  the 

latter. 

Bat  three  fhort  Syllables  together  fliould  not  be 

often  ufed  though  fucceeded  by  a  Spondee. 

And   four  or  five    together  is  much  worfe :    for 

few  Ears  are  reconcileable  to  the  Rapidity  of  a  double 
Pvrrhic. 

(Lafily.)  A  Spondee  in  a  Clofe  rnay  fometimes  be 
very  well  fucceeded  by  itfelf,  w'hich  makes  an  ex- 
treme flow  Movement.  And  fometimes  we  may 
ufe  thice  or  four  Spondees  fucceffively,  when  we 
mean  to  fix  an  Imprefiion  by  dwelling  upon  the 
Words  that  convey  it. 

A  notable  Infiance  of  which  we  have  in  TuIIf^ 
Oration  againft  Verres.  In  reciting  the  ignominious 
Pnniiliment  of  a  Roman  Citizen,  whom  Verres  had 
ordered  to  be  fcourged  with  Rods,  he  makes  Ufe 
of  this  Art  to  ralfe  a  Koriour  of  the  Fad  in  the 
Minds  of  his  Hearers.  The  Adion  was  fo  vile  in  it- 
felf, that  the  bare  Recital  of  it  was  fufficient  to  inflame 
their  Indignation.     Which  he  niore  effedually  docs 

by 
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by  the  Slownefs  with  which  thefe  plain,  and  to  all 

Appearance,  artlefs  Expreffions  are  pronounced,   Ca- 

dehatur  virgis  Civis  Romajius ;    cum  nulla  Vox  alia 
iftius  miferiy  inter  dolorum  crepitumque  plagarum^  au- 

diehatur,  nifihcec^  CivisRomanus  sum  (/). 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  Poetic  Profe, 

Profe  Writer  may   be  fliid  to  have  a  Poetic 
Stile. 


A 


[i.]  When  he  makes  Ufe  of  thofe  Images,  Fi- 
gures or  Words,  which  are  too  bold  and  ftrong  to 
be  allowed  in  any  but  Poetical  Compofitions  j  with 
a  View  to  afFed:  the  Paffions,  rather  than  inform 
the  Judgment ;  and  in  all  his  Paintings,  feems  more 
attentive  to  the  Goodnefs  of  his  Colours  than  the 
Juftnefs  of  the  Features.  This  turgid  Stile  in  Poe- 
try is  called  Bombaji :  In  Profe  it  is  fomething 
worfe. 

[2.]  When  he  binds  his  Periods  with  too  much 
Uniformity  and  Strid:nefs,  and  does  not  fufficient- 

F  ly 

(/)  In  Verrem,  1.  v.  p.  295.  Mr.  Manwaring  indeed  affirms  that 
ihere  can  fcarce  be  a  Union  of  tnvo  Spondees ;  for  the  Condufton  ts 
hea'vy  and  fiat.  The  Reafon  he  gives  for  it  indeed  is  fo  ;  and  too 
weak  by  far,  to  ftand  in  Oppofition  co  the  Authority  juft  mentioned. 

fl/T J__     ^.^     VS  nr  rr\  r\r\\I       r>        tft        '1.1. 
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ly  diverfify  Tiis    Numbers   to  throw   them  out  ol 
Poetical  Meafure.     And  hence  it  is  that  thofe  who 
have  dealt  much  in  Verfe,  are  fo  apt  in  their  Profb 
Compofitions  to  run  into  a  Poetic  Stile. 

The  Laws  of  Poetic  and  Profaic  Numbers  are 
clTeniially  different.  For  in  Poetry  we  are  tyed 
down  to  thofe  Numbers  only  which  are  appropriate 
to  that  Species  of  Verfe  we  write  in,  whether  Tro- 
chaic, Anapsedic  or  Iambic,  with  only  thofe  Varia- 
tions, Licences  or  Anomalies  that  are  allowed  by 
Cuftom,  and  the  Authority  of  the  beft  W^riters  in 
that  Way.  But  in  Piofe  we  are  tyed  to  no  par- 
ticular Sort  of  Numbers,  but  are  permitted  to  make 
Ufe  of  any  that  are  harmonious  to  the  Ear,  and 
form  a  graceful  Cadence.  And  this  is  done  by  a 
judicious  Intermixture  of  the  (hort  and  long  ones; 
or  by  introducing  more  of  the  one  Sort  or  the 
other,  according  as  the  Subjed:  requires. 

This  then  being  the  eflential  Difference  and  jufl: 
Boundary  between  the  Profe  and  Poetic  Stile,  we 
may  hence  draw  the  following  Corollaries. 

(i.)  That  it  is  as  great  a  Fault  in  Profe  Stile  to 
be  too  much  bound,  as  it  is  in  the  Poetic  to  be  too 
free.     Therefore 

(2.)  That  Foot  from  which  any  Species  of  Poe- 
try takes  its  Name,  ought  not  to  be  too  often  re- 
peated without  the  Intervention  of  fome  other  j  be- 
caufe  if  it  fucceed  itfelf  immediately  above  thvet 
or  four  times,  it  becomes  Verfe,  and  that  Kind  of 
Verfe  which  takes  its  Name  from  that  Foot,  whe- 
ther Iambic  or  Anap^ftic,  (^c.  e.  g.  A  late  excellent 
&nd  judicious  Writer^  wlaofe  Stile  for  the  moft  Part 

is 
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IS  very  chafle  and  fweetly  numerous,  defcrlblng  the 
Devotion  and  Piety  of  the  Son  of  God,  hath  thefe 
Exprefiions  -,  **  His  Time  was  divided  between  De- 

"  votlon  and  Charity,    converfing  with  God,    and 

*'  doing   good   to  Men.      The  Stars  by  Night  as 

*^  they  moved  their  Rounds,  beheld  him  breathing 

"  out  his  Soul  to  God.     The  Angels,  that  wait- 

**  ed  near  him  with  delightful  Wonder,    obferved 

*'  a  Soul  burning  with  a  Flame  of  Love  furpaf- 

**  fing  theirs  («)."  Here  it  is  plain  that  the  Iambic 
Numbers  fucceed  one  another  fo  clofe,  that  they 
give  thefe  Periods  the  dlred  Air  of  Iambic  Verfc. 

(3.)  The  fame  Foot  may  be  often  ufed  In  the 
fame  Sentence  provided  any  other  Foot  intervene,  (o 
as  to  throw  it  out  of  Poetical  Meafure.  Thus,  a 
very  fmall  Alteration  will  throw  the  foregoing  Sen- 
tences out  of  their  Poetic  Movement  without  the 
leaft ■  Damage  either  to  their  Sound  or  Senfe.  e.g. 
*'  The  Stars  as  they  moved   their  nightly  Rounds 

"  beheld  him  breathing  out  his  devout  Soul  to  God  -, 

"  The  Angels  that  waited  near  him,    with    Won- 

"  der  and  Delight,  obferved  a  Soul  burning  with 

*^  a  Flame  of  Love  that  furpaf&'d  their  ovv'n," 

F  2  (40)  As 

(«)  See  Grose's  Works,  Vol.  viii.  p.  i?4. 
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(4.)  As  the  Laws  of  Profe  Compofition  will  not 
admit  of  above  three  or  four  of  thofe  Feet  toge- 
ther ^which  conftitute  any  Species  of  Verfe,  much 
lefs  will  they  admit  of  an  intire  Verfe  in  the  midft 
of  a  Profe  Sentence. 

Becaufe  this  quite  confounds  the  two  different 
Compofitions,  breaks  down  the  Boundary  that  was 
defigned  to  part  them,  violates  the  Laws  of  Profaic 
Structure,  appears  too  much  bound,  and  difcovers 
an  Affeftation  or  at  leaft  an  Art  in  the  Writer, 
which  in  Profe-Compofition  ought  by  all  Means  to 
be  concealed.  "  For  (as  ^intilian  {x)  obferves) 
**  though  Profe  Compofition  is  bound  by  Numbers, 
*'  yet  it  (hould  appear  to  be  perfe<5lly  free.  And 
"  therefore  to  conceal  the  Poetical  Meafure,  thofe 
"  Feet  which  clofe  a  Poetical  Verfe  (fais  he)  fhould 
"  never  clofe  a  Profe  Period ;  nor  (hould  thofe 
"  that  begin  the  former  begin  the  latter.  Becaufe 
**  the  Ear  will  then  diftinguifh  it,  and  the  Stile  be- 
"  comes  too  ftiff  and  affedled.  But  a  Profe  Period 
"  may  begin  with  the  fame  Meafure  with  which 
"  a  Verfe  ends,  and  may  end  with  thofe  Feet  with 
*'  which  a  Verfe  begins. — To  bring  in  thofe  Num- 
*'  bers  into  Profe  which  form  Part  of  a  Verfe,  is 
"  not  right ;  but  to  bring  in  an  intire  and  compleat 
*'  Verfe  is  altogether  wrong (^)." 

Never  to  begin  a  Profe  Period  with  thofe  Numbers 
that  begin  a  Verfe,  nor  conclude  it  with  thofe  that 

clofe 

(a)  Quamvis  enim  vix\0:\  fit,  tamen  foluta  videri  debet  Oratio.  1.  ix. 
c.  4-  p.  .5^4. 

(r)  Vcrfum  in  Oratione  fieri,  multo  facdilTimum  eft,  totum  :  ficut  etiam 
in  pajte,  deforme  :  utiquc  ji  pars  pofterior  in  claufula  deprehendatur, 
;^ut  rnrfos  prior  in  Ingrcflu.  Nam  quod  eft  contra,  facpe  etiam  decet; 
<\\\v\  et  cludit  interim  optime  prima  pars  verfus,  --  cc  ultima  vcrfuuin 
iwtio  conveniunt  Oraiionis.  Id.  p.  483. 
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clofe  a  Verfe,  perhaps  may  be  deemed  too  fevere  a 
Law.  But  his  condemning  a  compleat  Verfe  in  the 
Midft  of  Profe  (that  is,  when  it  is  pafTed  upon 
the  Reader  for  Profe)  furely  mufl  be  juft.  Of  the 
fame  Sentiment  is  ^uUy  {z). 

Now  with  this  Authority  I  am  obliged  to  encoun- 
ter that  of  the  learned  Mr.  Blackwall^  who  is  of 
another  Opinion  ;  and  produces  feveral  Inftances  both 
from  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  (fome  of  which  I 
have  thrown  into  the  [a)  Margin)  wherein  their  Profe 
Stile  appears  to  run  into  compleat  Verfe  j  with  a 
View  to  vindicate  the  Stile  of  the  facred  Writers, 
where  we  fometimes  find  the  fame  Thing  (b). 

But  why  fb  much  Solicitude  to  vindicate  the  Ele- 
gance of  the  Apoftles  Language  ?  And  to  afcribetothem 
an  Art  which  they  avowedly  negledted,  and  expref- 
ly  declared  they  were  above  making  Ufe  of  in  their 
Writings ;  which  were  to  recommend  themfelves, 
not  by  the  Eloquence  of  their  Stile,  but  the  Divini- 
ty of  their  Doctrines  ?  However  thefe  Inftances  are 
far  from  proving  the  Point  in  Hand,  viz,  that  it 

is 

(«)  — —  Quod  Verfus  in  Oratione  fi  efficitur  conjunftione  Verborum, 
Vitium  eft.     De  Oratore  1.   3  . 

Verfus  fsepe  in  Oratione  per  Imprudentiam  dicimus :  quod  vehementer 

eft  vitiofum. Perfpicuum   eft  igitur,  numeris  adftridam  Orationem 

cffe  debere,  carere  Verfibus.  Orator  §.56. 

(«)  "i^iAAea  ^  rff-tsrlo*  i^  'i'Zf'aoi  yjvaoyjlxhot. 

Ki;^ vTTftu  07/  ^  ye.TQVct  y^^Tov  £%««'. 

Urbem  Romam  in  principio  reges  habuere. 

{b)  Yiclffd.  Soo'ti  aycSn  ^  rrav  •S'iifiiiJ.x  TiKeisv. 

K«<  a  w  ^Vii  ym  IcaAeucc  tots. 
See  Blackwairs  facred  Chfficks,  V.  i.  p.  i  So. 


Xenopli. 

Plutarcli. 

Tacitas. 

Jam.  i,  17. 

Heb.  xii.  26. 


3$  no  Fault  in  a  Profe  Stile  to  run  into  Vcrfe,  For  if 
a  few  Inftances  colleded  out  of  the  numerous  Work? 
of  the  antient  Writers  be  fufficient  to  juftify  and  re- 
commend any  particular  Mode  or  Form  of  Stile, 
I  am  miftaken,  if  by  this  Means  every  Blemifh  of 
Stile  may  not  be  proved  to  be  a  Beauty  (c). 


CHAP.     VIL 

Of  Profaic  Poetry, 

WHEN    Profaic   Numbers    are    too   much 
bound,  the  Stile  is  Poetic  Profe ;  when  Poe- 
tic Numbers  are  too  free,  it  is  Profaic  Poetry, 

That  which  exalts  this  lafl  above  common  Profe, 
IS  the  Boldnefs  of  its  Figures,  the  Sublimity  of  its 
Language  (^),    and    the  Dignity   of  its   Numl^ers. 

But 

{c)  Arijiotle  I  think  hath  plainly  enough  decided  this  matter  for  us. 
To  cTe  ^iixa,  Twj  A4|2fi.'f  (/*«  (X)')ri  iy.iJ.s}fov  en'ott,  /Mn7f  appvBuov.  That 
the  Diction  ought  not  to  be  ftritl:  Meafure,    nor  yet  intirely  void  of 

Rhythmus.  • And  again,  puB/uv  cTh  £%e<f  7ov  X'uyov,  (xirpov  li  fMU 

'TrsiYif/.Oi  yap  Wai.  Our  Stile  ought  to  have  a  Rhythmus,  hut  not  firici 
Numbers  ;  for  then  it  nx-ould  be   Verje,    ^id  Ariftot.    Rhetor.  1.  iii.  c. 

8. Or  as  Mr.  Geddes  obferves,  uhe  Meafures  are  to  he  concealed 

as  much  as  can  he,  yet  ftill  our  Di^ ion  mufi  have  them,  otherivife  it  cannot 
hear  the  leafi  Refemblance  to  Poetry:  but  if  it  abound  too  much  in  Num* 
hers,  (i.e.  metrical  t^umhers)  it  n.vi II  approach  to  Verfe,  and  lofe  iCs  ge^ 
tiuine  Charader  and  Siwplicitji.  Effay  on  the  Ccmpofition  of  the  Anti- 
cnts,  p.  29. 

{d)  Moft  Languages  have  their  Poetical  Words,  which  are  never  uTed 
on  other  Occafions,  Thefe  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  Poets,  whp 
are  hereby  enabled  to  raiie  the  Stile  and  Didlion  into  the  poetical  Cha- 
rafter  with  greater  P^afe.  The  French  liave.few  fuch  words  m  their  Lan- 
guage; for  want  of  which  their  Poetry  appears  ia  a  too  familiar  Garb, 

not 
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But  thofe  Numbers  not  con  fined  to  any  particular 
Species,  nor  comprifed  in  any  particular  Meafure, 
as  thofe  of  modern  Poetry  arc,  but  loofe  and 
unbounded  ;  but  however  fo  difpofed  as  to  give  a 
Grandeur  and  Sublimity  to  the  Stile,  fuitable  to 
that  of  the  Subjed. 

In  this  Kind  of  Poetry,  every  Part,  even  the 
fmalleft  Claufe  of  a  Sentence,  fhould  conclude  with 
a  generous  Foot.  And  this,  when  flrong  and  full 
(hould  terminate  the  Line  j  becaufe  the  fhort  Paufe 
occafioned  hereby,  will  make  the  Ear  more  fenfible 
of  its  Beauty :  to  attain  which  the  natural  Order  of 
the  Words  is  frequently  tranfpofed. 

And  of  this  Kind  is 

I.  The  Oriental  Poetry. 

For  the  moft  antient  Poetry  was  only  a  fublimer 
Sort  of  Profe;  or  that  in  which  the  Sentiments, 
Figures  and  Language  were  exalted  above  the 
common  Mode  of  Speaking,  and  whofe  Numbers 
were  ftrong  and  fonorous,  but  not  ty'd  to  any 
Meafure. 

Let  us  take  an  Inftance  of  this  from  the  firfl 
Pfalm,  both  in  the  Original,  and  a  Tranflation 
of  it,  conformable  to  the  Laws  of  the  moft  an- 
tient Poetry. 

L 

not  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from  the  common  Language ;  not  being  al- 
lowed any  Boldnefs  or  Flights  but  what  might  pafs  in  Profe.  To  this 
in  a  good  Meafure,  may  be  attributed  the  little  Succefs  their  Authors  have 
met  with  in  the  Epic  Way.  In  ihort,  that  which  isefiential  to^oetry  is 
Elevation  of  Stile,  bold  Metaphors,  brilliant  Thought,  and  a  ftrong 
fuperior  Diftion.  Thefe  without  any  limited  Feet  or  Meaftfre  give  a 
Difcourfc  that  Dignity  which  mzk.Qsit  unmea/ured  Poetry:  without  thefe 
the  mc^  exaft  Arrangement  of  long  and  fliort  Syllables  is  but  aKmd  of 

mea/ured  Vxo(z,  The  former  is  Poetry,  the  latter  Verfification.  See 
C.kf^t^U «,.''.    ri:c7: .,„J„_  »k^  ■sx?' — i   d..^.-  _/ 
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I. 

.  r     ;        -  *:  -       -  T  V  -: 

T  T  •  T  -:      V  V ; 

II. 


T  ;t  T 


Now  in  thefe  Lines  the  Quantities  are  fo  difpofed 
as  to  cbnftitute  the  moft  ftrong  and  generous  Num- 
bers j/  which  I  have  diftingui(hed  by  their  proper 
Marks,  and  which  will  more  readily  appear  from 
the  following  Refolution  of  them. 

Line 

1.  Spondee,  Iambic. 

2.  Spondee,  Cretic,  Anapasft,  Bacchic, 

3.  Choriambic,  Bacchic,  Cretic. 

4.  Cretic,  Moloflus,  Cretic. 
^,  Iambic. 

6.  Iambic,  Cretic,  Bacchic. 

7.  Cretic,  Iambic,  Anapseft. 

8.  Spondee,  Iambic,  Iambic 

When 
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When  thefe  Words  are  read  according  to  the 
Qu^antities  here  diftinguifhed,  the  Ear  will  foon  be 
judge  how  much  more  mufical  they  are  than  when 
they  are  read  without  any  Regard  to  them.  And 
this  Strength  of  Numbers,  together  with  the  Beauty 
of  the  Metaphors,  and  the  Elevation  of  Thought 
contained  in  this  Sentence,  is  that  which  exalts  it 
to  a  Poetical  Charad:er. 

The  Tranflation  of  it  in  Imitation  of  the  fame 
Profe-Foetical  Stile  may  be  in  this  Manner. 

I. 

O  biejfcd  Man! 

i 

TFho  walks  not  in  the  Councel  of  the  Wicked 
Nor  in  the  Way  of  Sinners  flands^ 
And  in  the  Seat  of  Scoffers  doth  not  fit, 

H. 

But 

His  Delight  is  in  Jehovah^s  Law^ 

.  ,  w  -    w       -  , 

In  whofe  Law  he  meditates 
Day  and  Night. 

II.  Of  this  Kind  are  mofl  Monumental  Infcrlp- 

tions,  and  Panygerick  Charaders. 

G    "  Of 
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Of  the  former  we  may  take  the  following  In- 
{lance. 


Hie  inhumatur  Corpus 

MATTHiEI  HALE   militisi 

ROBERTI  HALE  et  JOHANN^, 

Uxoris  ejus,  Filii  unici 

Nati  in  hac  Parochia  de  Alderly^ 

Prime  die  Novembris 
A.  D.  1609. 

Denati  vero  ibidem 


"Vicefimo  quinto  die  Decembris 
A.  D.   1676, 


^tatis  fuae  6j. 


«  W  w 


Here  lies  enter'd 
The  Body  of  MATTHEW  HALE,  Knight  5 

The  only  Son 
Of  ROBERT   HALE  and  JOAN  his  Wife: 
Who  was  born  in  this  Parifh  of  Alderly^ 
On  the  firfl  Day  of  November 

In 
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In  the  Year  of  our  Lord   1609.^ 

And  dy'd  in  the  fame  Parifli, 

On  the  twenty- fifth  Day   of  December, 

w  «  —  W  V  — 

In  the  Year  of  our  Lord   1676 
Of  his  Age  d^. 

Though  there  is  the  utmoft  Simplicity  of  Words 
in  this  Infcription,  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  or- 
dered to  be  engraven  on  his  Monument,  yet  there 
appears  a  certain  Air  of  Dignity  in  them,  owing 
to  the  Feet  that  compofe  them,  which  are  all  of  the 
moft  generous  Quality.  A  plain  Inftance  of  the 
Power  of  Numbers,  even  in  the  moft  common  and 
Umple  Language. 

And  as  an  Inftance  of  Panygerical  Defcriptions,' 
which  are  generally  drawn  up  in  this  Profe-Poetical 
Stile,  we  may  take  the  following  Character  of  the 
late  King  William, 

He  was, 

w         —  V  — 

But  is  no  more. 

The  Head,  Heart  and  Hand 

Of  the  Confederacy  \ 

The  Allertor  of  Liberty, 

G  2  The 


«^  CU     •       V«     W  W 
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The  Deliverer  of  Nations,  ^-  ^ 

The  Support  of  the  Empire^ 

The  Bulwark  of  Holland^ 

The  Preferver  of  Britain^ 

The  Reducer  of  Ireland, 

And  the  Terrour  of  France, 

His  Thoughts  were  wife,  ferene  and  fecret. 

His  Words  few  and  faithful. 

His  Adions  many  and  heroick  ; 

V  —WW  V—  -WW 

His  Government  without  Tyranny, 

His  Juftice  without  Rigour, 

And  his  Religion  without  Superftition, 
He  was 
Magnanimous  without  Pride, 
Valiant  without  Violence, 
Vidorious  without   Triumph, 

a-  W  V  an  M  W        W 

Adive  without  Wearinefs, 

—  W  w  "•  — 

Cautious  without  Fear, 


w     w    —    w     ^^ 


And  Meritorious  v/itbout  Thanks. 


Though 
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Though  there  be  a  few  weak  and  faulterlng 
Feet  in  tb.is  Panygerick,  particularly  in  the  fourth 
and  fixth  Lines,  yet  they  are  abundantly  compen- 
fated  by  the  Energy  of  Thought,  the  Succindnefs 
of  the  Language,  and  the  Variety  of  Contrafl, 
which  makes  the  Compofition  fo  beautiful.  It  is 
not  limited  to  any  Feet  or  Meafure,  and  there- 
fore is  not  Verfe  j  but  is  diflinguifhed  in  general 
by  its  harmonious  Numbers,  fublime  Sentiments, 
with  a  peculiar  terfe,  ftrong  and  lively  Turn  of  Ex- 
preffion  which  raifes  it  above  Profe,  and  therefore  is 
a  fit  Specimen  of  Profaic  Poetry. 

IIL  Romances  and  Novels  are  often  writ  in  this 
mixt  Language,  between  Poetry  and  Profe  j  and 
hence  it  is  fometimes  called  the  Romantick  Stile, 
Of  which  we  may  take  the  following  Inftance  in 
the  Words  of  Alexander  when  he  took  his  Leave  of 

Statira." — *'  Madam  (faid  he)  lam  forced  to  leave 

**  you  ;  but  though  I  go  from  hence,  my  Thoughts 

*'  fhall  not  be  feperated  from  you ;  perhaps  I  may 

**  one  Day  come  back  to  lay  all  my  Vidtories  at 

**  your  Feet ;  and  may  the  Gods  grant,  I  may  be 

"  as  able  to  conquer  your  Mind,  as  I  am  to  con- 

"  quer  Kingdoms  j    and  that  I   may    find  you  as 

'*  much  foftened  at  my  Return,  as  I  leave  you  ob- 

^'  durate  at  nw  Departure  («')." 


[46  ] 
(Laftly.)  Of  this  Kind  alfo  I  conceive  were  the 
antient  Ditbyrambics ;  or  thofe  Hymns  which  were 
formerly  fung  in  Honour  of  Bacchus.  Which  were 
a  very  wild  and  loofe  Compofition,  and  as  full  of 
Tranfport  and  Rage  as  the  drunken  God  they  ce- 
lebrated. Of  thefe  we  have  no  Remains  extant : 
But  as  Horace  fais  they  were  tyed  to  no  poetical 
Numbers  (/),  I  take  them  to  be  a  Species  of  this 
Profaic  Poetry. 

Before  I  conclude  this  Chapter  it  may  not  be  a- 
mifs  juft  to  obferve  the  valt  Difference  between  the 
antient  and  modern  Poetry. 

The  moft  antient  Poetic  Compofitions  were  con- 
fined neither  to  Rhime,  Number  or  Meafure  j  and 
were  nothing  but  juft  fublime  Sentiments  clothed  in 
ftrong  figurative  Language.     Such  was  the  Oriental 
Poetry.     This  was  afterward  reduced  to  Meafures 
and   Lines ;    but  both  very  various ;    the  Meafures 
of  no  determinate  Sort,    and  the  Lines  of  no  de- 
terminate Length.     As  in  Pindaric  Odes.     After  this 
the  Poetic  Stile  was  bound  to  ftill  ftridter  Laws; 
and  confined   to  a  certain  Meafure,  and  a  certain 
Number  of  Feet  in  every  Line,    e.  g.  to  five  dif- 
fyllable  Feet  or  ten  Syllables ;  as  in  Milton\  Verfc. 
It  was  afterwards  laid   under  a  further  Refiricftion, 
and  fubjed  not  only   to  Meafure  but  Rhime ;    and 
every  other   Line  was  to  conclude  with  a  Sound  fi- 
milar    to   that    which   clofed   the    preceeding  Line. 
And    when   the   Poetry  was  divided    into    Stanzas, 
each  Stanza  confifiing  of  four  Lines  of  eight   and 


fix 


(/)  Laurca  donandus  Apollinari, 

Se  1  fer  audaces   nova  Dithyrambos 
\  erba  devolvit,  numerlfque  fertur 
Lege  Icluds. 

Eor.  1.  iv.  Od.  2. 
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fix  Syllables  alternately,  they  were  to  correfpond  in 
alternate  Rhime.  And  be  the  Lines  ever  fo  fhort 
they  muft  End  with  a  fimilar  Sound  ;  and  fometimes 
the  two  rhiming  Syllables  are  found  both  in  the 
fame  Line ;  nay  according  to  the  Judgment  and  Tafte 
of  fome  People,  that  is  the  beft  Poetry  where  the 
Numbers  are  leaft  varyed  and  the  Rhime  moft 
exadt  and  frequent.  Which  lays  it  under  the  mod 
miferable  Reftraint,  hampers  it  with  the  moft  un- 
reafonable  Fetters,  cramps  a  true  Poetic  Fancy,  and 
whilft  it  keeps  the  Attention  fixt  to  the  Structure 
and  Sound  of  Words,  takes  it  off  from  that  which 
is  the  very  Life  and  Spirit  of  all  true  Poetical  Com- 
pofition,  viz.  fublime  Thought  and  ftrong  Language, 
it  pleafes  the  Ear  at  the  Expence  of  our  Underftand- 
ing,  and  puts  us  off  with  Sound  inftead  of  Senfe. 

If  the  antient  Poetry  was  too  lax  in  its  Num- 
bers, the  modern  is  certainly  too  ftri(5t.  The  juft 
Medium  between  thefe  two  Extreams  feems  to  be 
that  which  Milton  hath  chofen  for  his  Poem,  viz. 
the  Penthamcter  Verfe  with  the  mixt  Iambic  Mea- 
fure,  free  from  the  Shackle  of  Rhime  j  in  which 
the  Numbers  are  neither  too  free  nor  too  confined ; 
but  are  mufical  enough  to  entertain  the  Ear,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  leave  Room  enough  to  exprefs  the 
ftrongeft  Thought  in  the  beft  and  boldeft  Lan- 
guage. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    viir. 

The  Compofuion  of  fome  of  our  befl  Engltjh 
Writers  confdered  with  Regard  to  their 
Numbers. 


ARCHBISHOP  ^harp,  whofe  Sermons  for 
Perfpicuity  of  Stile,  Solidity  of  Senfe,  and 
Piety  of  Spirit,  are  defervedly  admired,  was  never- 
thclefs  very  negligent  of  his  Rhythmus.  We  are 
frequently  hampered  with  four  or  five  fhort  Sylla- 
bles together,  e.  g.  **  This  I  mufl:  confefs  is  a  very 

**  melancholy  and  unpleafing  Argument  (^)."  Which 
he  might  with  Eafe  have  prevented,  only  by  putting 
the  Word   Unpleafing  firft.     Again,  **  We  are  not 

"  much  degenerated  from  the  Purity  of  Chriftianity 

"  as  to  Dodrinals  (/j)."  And  what  is  worfe,  he  of^ 
ten  clofes  with  a  double  Pyrrhic,  e.  g.  '*  I  fpeak 
"  of  the  national  Sins,  the  reigning  Vices  of   the 

*'  Times,  the  MIfcarriages  that  are  fo  prevailing  and 
"  fo  common  that  a  Publick  Guilt  is  contraded 
"  by  them,  and  the  whole  People  may  juftly  (hare 

^  w  -^  ^-^ 

"  in  the  Punifliment  of  them  (/)." 

Arch- 

(^)  Vol.   ii.  p.  6. 
{h)   Ibid. 
(/)  Id.  p.  7' 
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Archbi(hop  Tilhffhn  hzth  all  the  Simplicity  and 
Perfpicaity  of  the  former,  but  is  much  more  har- 
monious. He  had  a  nice  Ear  and  a  clear  Head  y 
was  happy  in  the  Sweetnefs  of  his  Numbers,  an 
inimitable  Eafe  of  Stile  and  Solidity  of  Argument. 
For  the:e  he  hath  been  ever  admired,  and  o\m  un- 
harmonious  Sentence  picked  out  of  three  VoJumes 
in   Folio,  I  believe  will  not  be  deemed  Proof  fuffi- 

cient  tc  overthrow  io  well  eftablidieda  Reoutation. 

i. 

And  therefore  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Cen- 
fure  lately  paiTed  upon  him  by  a  very  elegant  Wri- 
ter is  fomewhat  too  feverc  {ky.  If  the  Archbi'hop 
(whom  no  Man  of  Tafte  can  read  without  Pleai'ure) 
be  defedive  in  any  Thing,  it  is  in  Force  and  Spirit, 
and  when  this  feems  to  be  mofl  wanting,  it  is  often- 
times only  concealed  by  a  peculiar  Simplicity  of  Lan- 
guage.    Let  us  take  the  folio^^-'ing  Paflage  for  an  In- 

flance, *'  But  of   all   Dodrines  in  the  ¥/orld, 

*'  it  (/'.  e,  the  Dodrine  of  Tranfubftantlation)  is  ^  e- 
*'  culiarly  incapable  of  being  proved  by  a  Miracle, 
*'  For  if  a  Miracle  were  wrought  for  the  Proof  of 
"  it,  the  very  lame  AlTarance  which  a  Man  ha;:h 
**  of  the  Truth  of  the  Miracle,  he  hath  of  the 
"  Faldiood  of  the  Dodrine,  that  is,  the  clear  Evi- 

H  "  dence 

[k)  See  Fitzojhorn\  Letters,  Let.  xxiv. 

It  is  without  Doubc  altogether  as  wrong  to  condemns  good  Comrofi- 

tion  for  here  and  there  a  rough  Period,  as  it  is  toapp]^.-. -d  a  bad  v^onipofi- 

tion  for  here  and  there  a  good  one.     No  Man,  I  believe,  w  11  difpineche 

late  Lord  B i's  Claim  ro  the  Rank  of  a  fine  Writer;  yet  f -c-n  Viis 

Stile  is  not  always  free  from  Hi- turned  P  rod';  and  -k  '-■\u  Difpoficion  of 

Numbers.  By  ne-ver  faying  nvhat  is  unf.'  for  him  io  fay.,    he  'wzU 

ne--uer    hear    ruhat  is    unfit   for    him    'o  hear ;  hv  nevrr  doi?:g  fv.ihat  is 

unfit  for  htm  to  do,  hi    vcill nenjer  fee  tvhat  is  unfi^t  for  him  h  fe.-  •   ■■• 

Again,   If  :he   Heart  of  a  Prince  be    lot  co:rupt,  thcje  truths  'Lvillfind 

an  eafy  In-^refjion  through  the  UrJerfianding  to  it.     Letters  en  the  Spirit 

of  Pitrioti.'m,  &c.  p.  218,  223. Who  does  not  fee  tha«:  the  former 

of  tiicfe  Periods  has  too  much  of  the  low  afFe&d  Turn  and  Jingle  of  the 
l.,ii  Pn,,*.,..,.  »„  _'..-r„  :„  ►;,;„  .  „^a  »u„»  ^u^  _i„r.__-N.T Uo..^  ;^  »-k.^  1ot-f/>i. 
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*'  dence  of  his  Senfes  for  both.  For  that  there  Js 
**  a  Miracle  wrought  to  prove,  that  what  he  fees 
'^  in  the  Sacrament  is  not  Breads  hut  the  Body  of 
**  Chrift^  he  ha'th  v.nly  i^e  Evidence  of  his  Senfes: 
"  And  he  hath  the  very  lame  Evidence  to  prove, 
"  that  what  he  fees  in  the  Sacrament  is  not  the 
**  Body  of  Chriftf  but  Bread.  So  that  the  Argu- 
**  ment  for  Tranfubflantiat'on,  and  the  Objection 
*'  againft  it,  do  jufl  ballance  one  another  j  and 
**  where  the  Weights  in  both  Scales  are  equal,  it 
*'  is  impolTible  that  the  one  (hould  weigh  down 
**  the  other  i  and  confequently  Tranfubftantiation 
**  is  not  to  be  proved  by  a  Miracle  ;  for  that  would 

**  be,  to  prove  to  a  Man  by  fomething  that  he  fees^ 

"  that  he  does  not  fee  what  he  fees  (/). 

Never  was  there  a  more  perfect  Mafler  of  Num- 
bers, both  in  Poetry  and  Piofe,  than  Mr.  Addifon, 
Fair  Rofamond  will  always  be  a  Proof  of  the  one, 
and  his  SpeBators  a  lading  Monument  of  the  other. 
It  is  no  lefs  needlefs  than  it  would  be  endlefs  to 
fpecify  the  particular  Beauties  of  his  Language,  which 
at  once  excels  in  Purity,  Perfpicuity  and  Force ;  and 
in  which  it  is  equally  difficult  to  find  either  De- 
fed  or  Redundance.  In  a  Word,  the  befl  Way  to 
acquire  a  chafte,  expreffive  and  numerous  Stile  is  to 
read  and  copy  him. 

Mr.  G n  is  full  of  Force  and  Fire  ;  his  Stile 

nervous  and  pointed  j  well  turned  for  Raillery,  and 
far  above  the  common  Level.  His  Numbers  moft 
ilrong  and  generous ;  happily  adapted  to  pleafe  the 
Ear  and  reach  the  Heart.  He  hath  Seneca^  Point 
without  his  Poverty,   Tiilly's  Spirit  without  his  Pro<- 

fufenefs. 
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fufenefs,  and  Demoliheness  Thunder  without  his 
Lightning.  For  a  Specimen  we  may  take  the  fol- 
lowing Paragraph  ;  where  fpeaking  of  the  formida- 
ble Tribe  of  Critics,  he  fais  thus, — ''  The  common 
"  Frarernity  of  Writers  (a  mofl  unbrotherly  Fra- 
*'  ternity)  furnifli  a  Swarm  of  Critics,  For  almoft 
"  all  Writers  are  Critics  in  the  rigorous,  but  wrong 
*'  Senfe  of  the  Word  ;  and  are  therefore  ready  to 
*'  run  down  all  fuperior  Produdions ;  and  to  (liew 
"  the  lead  Mercy  to  the  moft  Merit.  If  any  Work 
"  merit  Praife,  this  is  to  them  fufficient  Provocation  to 
*'  decry  it.  I  have  known  fome  of  them  appear  fond 
"  of  a  Book,  till  they  faw  it  fucceed,  then  grow 
"  mad  at  its  Succefs,  and  wondered  at  the  foolifh 
*'  Tafte  of  the  Town.  As  I  have  received  many 
*'  Proofs  of  their  good- will,  I  know  their  Candour. 
"  I  have  found  fome  fo  vain,  that  no  good  Treat- 
*'  ment  could  reach  their  Merit,  fome  fo  craving 
**  as  only  to  be  beholden  for  Favours  to  come ;  o- 
*'  thers  who  have  prr^ifed  me  too  ccpioufly  without 
**  any  Court  or  T^mpration  from  me,  have 
**  abufed  me  as  plentifully  without  being  once 
*'  offended  by  me  :  Ochers,  fo  little  Scrupulous  as 
**  to  revile  me  for  Writings  vi-hich  I  never  wrote,  I 
**  can  produce  as  high  a  Panegvric  as  ever  was  made 
**  upon  Man,  and  as  vile  a  Libel,  both  in  Print,  and 
*'  both  from  the  fame  Author ;  the  former  without 
*'  my  ever  having  ken  him,  and  the  latter  without 
**  ever  having  wronged  him  ;  nay,  afier  I  had  done 
*'  him  a  thoufand  good  OiSces.     I  have  fupported  an 

"  Author  for  a  whole  Winter,  and  have  had  his  Thanks 

'^  next  Summer  in  a  luiious  princed  Invedive  (w)-" 

H  2  My 

■    («j)  See  Introiudioii  to  a  Tranflauon  of  S^Z/wy?,  p.  iS,  i^. 
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My  Lord  Shaffjbiiry's  Numbers,  if  compared  with 
the  two  Aaihors  la  ft  mejitioned,  are  not  fo  fweet 
as  thoff  of  the  fiift,  nor  io  flrong  as  thofe  of  the 
lafl.  H's  Talent  is  delicate  Ricticule,  but  his  Stile 
not  very  fit  for  it ;  which  is  rather  weak  and  fluent 
than  harmonicufiy  llrong.  He  wears  a  perpetual 
Face  of  Pkafantry,  and  loves  to  laugh  j  but  has 
fometimes  the  Misfortune  to  laugh  out  of  Seafon, 
and  draw  the  Sniile  upon  himfelf.  His  Exprefiions 
are  now  and  then  no  leij  Quaint  than  his  Humour ; 
but  the  Numbers  of  the  former  as  ill- matched  as 
the  Subjects  of  the  latter.  However  he  hath  gain- 
ed the  Character  of  a  fine  Auchcr,  which  I  appre- 
hend he  owes  more  to  the  Dignity  of  his  Name, 
than  that  of  his  Writings.  He  nffeds  Dtliracy,  but 
does  not  always  preferve  it.     Of  which  the  follow- 

••WW  w  w 

ing  Lines  are  a  Proof. — **  It  is  obfervable  that  the 

"  Writers  of  Memoirs  and  EJJays  are  chiefly  Sub- 
*'  jed  to  this  frothy  DiRemper.  Nor  can  it  be 
*'  doubted  that  this  is  the  true  Reafon  why  thefe 

**  Gentlemen  entertain  the  World  fo  lavifcly  with 

*'  what  relates  to  themfelves.  Who  indeed  can 
"  endure  to  hear  an  Ernpcrick  talk  of  his  own  Con- 

a      w     w         w 

"  flitution,  how  he  governs  and  manages  it,  what 
*'  Diet  agrees  bevl:  with   it,  and  what  bis  Prad:ice. 
is  with  hir/ifelf.     The  Proverb,  no  doubt,  is  very 
juft,  Phyficiafi  cure  ibyfelf.       Yet   me  thinks  one 
fhculd  have   but  an  ill  Time,  to   be  prefent    at 

thefe  hodily  Operatiom.  Nor  is  the  Reader  in 
Truth  any  better  entertained,  when  he  is  obliged 
to  affiil:  at  the  experimental  l)ijci!j]lom  of  bis  praBi-, 
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'  fmg  Author,  who  all  the  while  is  in  reality  doing  no 
'  better  than  takifjghis  Phyfickin  Publickin)!* 

Bifhop  Atterhury  was  doubtlefs  a  great  Genius, 
nd  a  fine  Writer.  No  one  difputes  his  Claim  to 
eloquence.  His  Numbers  are  well  chofen,  beauti- 
ul  and  ftrong  as  the  Senfe  they  convey ;  his  Ex- 
)reffion  pure,  his  Cadence  fmooth,  his  Phrafe  eafy, 
nd  his  Cloies  full  of  Harmony.  As  a  Specimen 
)f  which,  take  the  following  Extract  from  a  Letter 
)f  his   to  Mr.  Pope. — "  I  thank  you  for  a  Sight 

*  of  your  Verfes ;    and  with  the    Freedom  of  an 

*  honeft,  though  perhaps  injudicious  Friend,    muft 
'  tell  you  J  that  though  I  could  like  fome  of  them 

*  if  they  were  any  Body's  elfe  but  yours,  yet  as 

*  they  are  yours,    and  to  be    owned  as  fuch,    I 

*  can  fcarce  like  any  of  them.     Not  but  that  the 

*  four  firft  Lines  are   good,   efpecially   the  fecond 

'  Couplet  J  and  might  if  followed   by  four  others 

'  as  good,    give  Reputation  to  a  Writer  of  a  lefs 

'  eftablillied  Fame.     But  from  you  I  exped:  fome- 

'  thing  of  a  more  perfed:  Kind,   and   which,    the 

'  oftener  it  is  read,  the  more  it  will  be  admired. 

'  When  you  barely  exceed  other  Writers,  you  fall 

'  much  beneath  yourfelf  (c). 

Havino: 

{«)   Se;  Charafterlilicks,  Vol.  i.  p.  163, 
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Having  mentioned  Mr.  Pope^  I  muft  produce 
him  next.  He  would  have  flione  no  Icfs  in  Prole 
than  Poetry,  had  he  applyed  himfelf  as  much  to  the 
former  as  he  did  to  the  latter.  This  appears  from 
his  Letters  ;  where  you  fee  nothing  of  the  Poet, 
none  of  thofe  fanciful  Images  or  excurfive  Flights, 
fo  natural  to  thofe  who  have  dealt  much  in  Verfe  ; 
but  all  is  fmooth  eafy  Language,  ftrong  and  folid 
Senfe.  His  Numbers  are  purely  Profaic,  but  flow 
with  a  Sweetnefs  peculiar  to  one  whofe  Soul  was 
all  Harmony.  Writing  to  his  Friend,  the  foremen- 
tioned  Bifbop,  when  under  Difgrace,  he  faif — "  Once 
*'  more  1  write  to  you  as  I  promiied  j  and  this  once 

**  I  fear  will  be  the  Lift  !  The  Curtain  will  foon  be 

*'  drawn  between  my  Friend  and  me,  and  nothing 

"  left  but  to  wiih  you  a  long  good  Night. — If  you 

"  retain  any  Memory  of  the  part,  let  it  only  Image 

«*  to  vou   what  hath  pleafed  you  beft  ;  fometimes 

"  prcfent  a  Dream  of  an  abfent  Friend,    or  bring 

«*  you  back  an  agreeable   Ccnverfation.     But  upon 
*'  the  whole,  I  hope  you  will  think  lefs  of  the  Time 

"   paft,    than  the  future  ;  as  the  former  hath  been 

*'  lefs  kind  to  vcu  than  the  latter  infdlibly  will  be, 

«'  Do  not  envy  the  World  ycur  Studies ;  they  will 

'«'  tend  to   the  Benefit  of  Men  a?;ainft   whom   you 

can 
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**  can   liave  no  Complaint;  I  mean  of  all  Poderity. 
"  And  perhaps  at  your  Time  of  Life,  nothing  elfe 

**  is  worth   your  C:re.     What   is  every  Year  of  a 

*'  wife  Man's  Life,  but  a  Cenfare  or  Critique  on  the 

*'  pait  ?    Thofe    whof;;  Date  is  (hoLteft ,    live   long 

"  enough   to  laugh  at   one    half  of  it.      The  Boy 

"  defpifes  the  Infant,  the  Man  the  Boy,  the  Phi- 

"  lolbpher  both,  and  the  Chriftiun  all  (/>).'* 

I  have  marked  the  Clofes,  that  the  Reader  may 
obferve  the  Numbers  to  v/hich  they  owe  their 
Sweetnefs. 

I  fhould  tire  my  Readers  and  myfelf,  were  I  to 
mention  half  our  Engiilh  Authors  whofe  Writings 
have  done  an  Honour  to  our  Lan^uaee,  and  who 
owe  their  Fame  for  Eloquence  chiefly  to  their  Skill 
in  Numbers.  But  it  wot^ld  juftly  be  deemed  a  want 
of  Tafte  or  Memory,  not  to  mention  in  this  Num- 
ber  the  excellent  Mr.  M- th;    who  hath  lately 

obliged  the  World  with  a  Coiledion  of  Letters  full 
of  fine  Senfe  and  fine  Language.  All  the  Spirit, 
Eafe  and  Elegance  of  original  Epiftlcs  enter  into 
his  Trandation  of  P//;zv's :  Where  the  Reader  is  at 
once  charmed  with  a  Beauty  of  Thought  and  Dic- 
tion, fcarce  to  be  paralleled  by  any  but  thofe  of 
Fltx^Jborn.  Taking  Occafion  from  a  Paffage  in 
Fliny  to   recommend  Epidolary    Writing,    he   fais, 

— '^  It 

{/)  Id.  Letter  xxiii. 
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■ — "  It  appears  from  this  and  fome  other  Paflages 
"  in  thofe  Letters,  that  the  Art  of  Epiftolary  Wri- 

^  «^t^<«  WWiMW  www 

"  ing  was  efteemed  by  the  Romans,  in  the  Num- 

\^  W  —     WW  Kf  W«« 

**  ber  of  Hberal    and  polite  Accomplifliments.     It 

"  feems  indeed  to  have  formed  Part  of  their  Educa- 

"  tion  J  as  in  the  Opinion  of  Mr.  Lock  it  well  de- 
**  ferves  to  have  a  Share  in  ours. — —It  is  to  be  wow* 
**  dered  that  we  have  fo  few  Writers  in  our  own 


**  Language,  who  deferve  to  be  pointed  out  as  Mo- 
**  dels  upon  fuch  an  Occafion. — A  late  diflinguifh- 


a>W>^«"  *^  %^         *m  \^  *^ 


**  ed  Genius  treats  the  very  Attempt  as  ridiculous, 
**  and  profefTefs  himfelf  a  tnortal  Enemy  to  what 


\0  M  «^ 


•'  they  call  a  fine  Letter,     His  Averfion  however 
•*  was  not  fo  ftrong  but  he  knew  how  to  conquer 

^^  M  —WW  W-.W  s,^ 

"  it  when  he  thought  proper  j  and  the  Letter  which 

*'  clofes  his  Correfpondence  with  Bifhop  Atterhu- 

"  ry(^),  is  perhaps  the  moft  genteel  and  manly  Ad- 

«*  drefs  that  was    ever  pen'd  to  a  Friend  mi   Dif- 

"  grace  (r)." 

A   nice 

iq\  Referring  to  the  Letter  out  of  which  I  have  taken  tlie  E.vtra(El 

above.  . 

(r)  See  F/i/r/s  Letters,   '6.  z.  Let.  13.  not.  ,a). 
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A  nice  Ear  will  foon  perceive  a  Difference  in 
the  Stile  of  the  two  laft  mentioned  Writers.  They 
are  both  numerous,  both  harmonious,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent Way.  The  Firfl:  is  more  Succind;  and  Nerv- 
ous, the  Latterm ore  Diffjfe  and  Flowing.  And  a 
judicious  Reader  will  as  foon  difcern  the  Caufc  to 
which  this  Difference  is  owing,  viz.  becaufe  the 
one  deals  mofl:  in  Spondaic  and  Iambic,  the  other 
in  Dactylic  and  Anapsftic  Numbers. 

I  mufl:  not  omit  here  to  mention  Mr.  S — tb-, 
who  (if  I  midake  not)  hath  tranflated  Longimis  in 
the  true  Sublitne :  And  feems  as  much  infpircd  by 
the  Spirit  of  his  Author,  as  his  Author  himfelf  was 
by  the  Nature  of  his  Subjed:  :  And  both  were  a 
happy  Specimen  of  the  Art  they  taught.  And  though 
he  fpeaks  in  very  diminutive  Terms  of  the  Rules 
the  Antients  laid  down  to  attain  a  numerous  Com- 
pofition  (which  he  owns  Cicero  ftudy'd  and  prac- 
tifed  (i)  )  and  apprehends  they  Vv^ill  throw  too  great 
a  Reftraint  and  Incumbrance  on  our  Language,  yet 
his  own  Stile  is,  I  think,  a  Proof  of  the  Contrary, 
For  whatever  Averfion  he  might  have  to  the  Rules 
of  this  Art,  he  knew  how  to  pradiife  the.-n  with 
very  good  Succefs.  For  condoling  the  Publick  on 
the  Lofs  they  have  fuftained  by  that  of  Longinus's 
Treatife  on  the  Pafiions,  he  fais, — **  the  Excellence 

*'  of  this  on  the  Suhlitne  makes  us  regret  the  more 

"  the  Lofs  of  the  other  ;  and  infpires  us  with  a  deep 
*'  Refentment  of  the  irreparable  D.^predations  com- 
*'  mitted  on  Learning  and  the  valaable  Produdioris 

''  of  Antiquity,    by  Goths,  and  Monks,  and  Time. 

I  *'  There 
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"  There,  in  all  Probability  we  fliould  have  beheld 

"  the  fecret  Springs  and   Movements  of  the   Soul 

*'  difclofed  to  View.     There,  we  fliould  have  been 

"  taught,  if  Rule  and  Obfervation  in  this  Cafe  can 

*'  teach,  to  elevate  an  Audience  into  Joy,  or  melt 

"  them  into  Tears.     There,  we  fhould  have  learned 

**  if  ever,  to  work  upon  every  Paffion,  to  put  every 

^*  Heart,  every  Pulfe  in  Emotion*     At  prefent.  we 

'*  muft  fit  down  contented  under  the  Lofs,  and  be 
*'  fatisfyed  with  this  invaluable  Piece  on  the  Sublime, 

"  which  with  much  Hazard  hath  efcaped  a  Wrecks 

"  and  gain'd  a  Port  though  not  undamag'd  (/)." 

Sir  William  l'emple\  nervous  and  mafculine  Stile 
is  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  ftrong,  majeftick  Nutm- 
bers  of  his  Compofition. — "  To  find  any  Felicity, 
**  or  take  any  Pleafure  in  the  greateft  Advantages  of 

"  Honour  and  Fortane,  a  Man  muft  be  in   HeaUh. 
*'  Who  would  not  be  Covetous,  and  with  Reafon, 

**  if  this  could  be  purchafed  with  Gold  ?  Who  not 

"  Ambitious,  if  it  were  at  the  Command  of  Power, 

"  prreftored  by  Honour.     But  alafs !  A  vvhite  Staff 

will 

ii)  Notes  and  Obrervations  on  Longivus,  ad  fin. 
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V      V  —  I'  "  ^ 

*«^  will  not  help  gouty  Feet  to  v/alk,  better  than  a 
«  common  Cane  ;   nor  a  blue  Ribband  bind  up  a 

S^  ^  WW  — 

"  Wound  fo  well  as  a  Fillet.  The  glitter  of  Gold 
"  or  of  Diamonds  will  but  hurt  fore  Eyes,  inflead 
"  of  curing  them.  And  an  aking  Head  will  be  no 
**  more  eafed  by  wearing  a  Crown,    than  a  com- 

*'  mon  Night-Cap  (z^)." 

I  know  not  how  to  conclude  this  Chapter  without 
obferving,  that  the  Tranflators  of  our  Englifli  Bible 
are  ufually  very  happy  in  their  Numbers  ;  which 
are  moftly  folemn,  majeftic  and  grave  as  the  facred 
Subjeds  they  treat  of.  For  an  Inftance,  let  us  take 
the  four  firft  Verfes  of  Saint  John's  Gofpel. 

"  In  the  Be|ginning  was|  the  Word,  |  and  the 
"  Word  I  was  with  God,  |  and  the  Word  |  was  God. 

**  The  fame  |  was  in  the  |  Begin|ning  with  God. 

"  All  Things  were  |  made  by  him,  |  and  without 
"  him  was  I  not  a|ny  Thing  made  |  that  was  made. 

"  In  him  |  was  Life,  |  and  the  Life  |  was  the  Light  \ 

**  of  Man." 

I  2  A  Man 

(«)  See  his  Mifcellanies,  Part  iii.  p.  no: 

To  the  forementioned  Writers  eminent  for  numerous  Compofition  I 
might  juftly  add,  Dr.  Middleton,  Dr.  Burmt,  Mr.  Geddes,  Mr.  Balguy, 
Mr.  Gro-ve,  Dr.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Hervey,  But  the  Laaguage  of  the  twa 
laft,  is,  for  the  molt  Part,  too  Poetical, 
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A  Man  mufl:  have  no  Ear,  no  Tafte,  that  does 
not  perceive  in  this  Paragraph,  with  how  much  Har- 
mony the  Subjedt  and  Numbers  accord.  And  per- 
haps there  is  no  PafTage  in  any  Writings  facred  or 
profane,  that  exceeds  it  in  Sublimity  of  Sentiment 
and  Dignity  of  Didion. 

By  this  Time,  I  hope  we  have  a  diftind:  Idea  of 
what  is  generaiiy  called  a  numerous  Compofition.  It 
hath  no  reference  to  a  Writer's  Sentiments :  For 
good  Thoughts  may  be,  and  very  often  are,  expref- 
fed  in  a  very  bad  Manner.  It  does  not  refer  to  the 
Propriety  of  Expreffion :  For  the  properefl:  Words 
are  fometimes  harOi  and  difcordant ;  and  Nonfenfe 
may  be  mufical.  Nor  is  a  numerous  Stile  only  a 
fmooth  flowing  Stile,  as  fome  imagine,  but  an  har- 
monious and  mufical  Stile.  Or  fuch  an  Arrange- 
ment and  Difpofit'on  of  the  Words,  as  gives  the 
Ear  a  Pleafure  when  they  are  pronounced.  The 
Sound  of  the  Hautboy  and  Trumpet  is  mufical  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Harp  and  Lute :  But  the  Mu- 
fick  of  the  one  is  loud  and  ftrong,  that  of  the  o- 
ther  foft  and  fweet.  For  there  is  as  great  a  Diver- 
fity  in  mufical  Numbers,  as  there  is  in  mufical  No- 
tes ;  and  as  great  a  Variety  of  Harmony  arifing  from 
the  different  Difpofition  of  them  :  So  G — n  and 
'Temple  are  excellent  for  numerous  Compofition  as 

v/ell  as  Tillotjon  and  M th  :  But  the  Numbers 

of  the  former  are  more  mafculine  and  ftrong,  thofe 
of  the  latter  more  foft  and  flowing  3  both  equally 
Harmonious. 

And  from  hence  alfo  we  may  obferve  not  only 
a  great  Difference  in  the  Stile  or  Compofition  of 
Writers,    but  the  Caufe   of  that  Difference.     The 

foft 
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foft  and  flowing  Stile  r-rifes  from  the  great  Num- 
ber of  (liort  Qoan titles  or  rapid  Feet,  and  the  ftrong 
and  niafculine  Stile  from  the  long  Qn^antities  and 
grave  Numbers  which  compofe  it.  For  it  is  the  Num- 
bers with  which  the  Periods  and  the  feveral  Parts 
of  them  clofe,  that  gives  the  particular  Diftindion 
and  Air  to  the  Strudiire  of  the  Stntence.  And 
according  to  thefe  an  x'\uthor  may  be  faid  (in  Profe 
as  well  as  Verfe)  to  write  in  the  DaBylic  or  Ia?n' 
bic  Meafure  ;  /.  e,  according  as  he  clofes  moft  fre- 
quently with  Dadyles  or  Iambics :  (fo  TiiUy  fais 
that  Ephorj7ius  the  Orator  followed  the  Dadylic  [x) 
Meafure)  For  every  Author  naturally  runs  into  one 
of  thefe  different  Mcafures  more  than  the  other  ; 
as  he  does  into  the  Ufe  of  fome  particular  Words 
and  Phrafes :  And  thefe  two  Things  (though  the 
former  is  not  (n  often  obferved  as  the  latter)  are  the 
Caufe  thut  a  Man  is  no  lefs  diflinguiflied  by  his  Stile 
than  his  Hand- Writing. 


CHAP.     IX. 

Co7itaini?2g  certai?t   Rules  proper  to  he  ob- 
ferved in   Order  to  acquire  a  numerous 
Stile, 

Rule  I.  "p  U  R  N  I  S  H  yourfelf  with  a  Copia  of 

JT     equivalent  Words,  or  Words  that  con- 

i^ey  jufl:  the  fame  idea ;    that   you   may  have  it  in 

y^our  Power  to  fubflitute  one  of  a  good  Number  in 

the 
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the  Room  of  another  that  is  a  bad  one,  and  to  chufc 
that  which  beft  fuits  the  Rhythmus,  of  which  a 
good  Ear  will  foon  be  Judge. 

This  Rule  ^intilian  fais  was  obferved  by  fome 
in  his  Time,  who  for  this  Purpofe  got  a  Store  of 
fuch  Words  by  Heart  (^').  But  he  obferves  that 
fuch  a  Furniture  is  beft  provided  by  a  careful  At- 
tention to  the  Manner  of  Speaking  and  Writing 
ufed  by  the  beft  Mafters  ot  Language  ;  becaufe  by 
this  Means  we  (hall  know  not  only  the  beft  Words 
but  their  beft  Situation  {z).  And  of  two  Words 
equally  proper  and  expreffive,  that  which  con- 
tains the  beft  Number  is  for  the  moft  Part  to  be 
prefered. 

Rule  II.  When  four,  five,  or  more  fliort  Syl- 
lables come  together,  you  may  Part  them  by  infert- 
ing  amongft  them  fome  expletive  Particle  contain- 
ing a  long  Quantity  ;  which  if  it  do  not  ftrengthen 
the  Senfe,  will  at  leaft  ferve  to  meliorate  the 
Meafure. 

Take  for  Example  the  following  Sentence  ;    This 

Doclrine  1  apprehend  to  be  erroneous  and  of  a  per- 
nicicus  Tendency.  Here  too  many  (hort  Quantities 
ioilow  one  another  fucceflively.  But  fuppofe  it  al- 
tered thus  J  This  DoBrine  I  take  to  be  not  only  jalfe^ 

but  of  'very  pernicious  Tendency  ;  and  let  any  good 
Ear  judge  to  which  the  Preference  is  due. 

The  fame  Thing  may  be  done  in  Order  to  pre- 
vent the  CoUifion  of  two  hard  Sounds,  which  (tho* 

the 

(j)  Eqnidem  fcio  quofdam  collefta  quae  Idem  fignificarent  Vocabula 
folitos  edifcere,  quo  faciiius  occurreret  unum  ex  pluribus.  1.  x.  c.  i. 
(z)  Ibid. 
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the  Number  be  good  yet)  require  fome  Pains  to  be 
diftindly  pronounced,  without  grating  on  the  Ear. 
For  this  Reafon  the  Tranflators  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament  render  the  Words  in  Luke  x.  ii.  thus;  even 
the  very  Duji  of  your  City  which  cleaveth  on  us, 
nve  DO  wipe  off  againji  you.  Not  we  wipe ;  which 
are  Sounds  fo  ready  to  run  into  one  another,  that 
they  require  fome  Care  and  Paufe  to  keep  them 
afunder  {a). 

Rule  III.  An  Illipfis  will  often  help  the  Rhytb- 
mus,  by  contrading  two  Syllables  into  one,  as  'tis, 
dorit ;  for  /V  is,  do  not. 

And  to  mend  the  Meafure  we  may  often  leave 
out  not  only  fome  Syllables  in  a  Word,  but  fome 
whole  Words  in  a  Sentence,  provided  we  do  not 
thereby  weaken  or  obfcure  the  Senfe.  So  the  Ad- 
verb that,  and  the  Particle  the,  may  be  either  ex- 
prclTed  or  underftood,  according  as  it  beft  fuits  the 
Run  of  the  Words,  e.  g.  I  fee  that  nothing  can  be 
done  to  fave  either  the  Man  or  the  Horfe.  Bet- 
ter thus,  I  fee  nothing  can  be  done  to  fave  either  Man 
or  Horfe. 

Nay,  for  the  fame  End  an  Author  may  drop, 
not  only  a  whole  Word,  but  Part  of  a  Period,  and 
leave  the  Scnfe  imperfed:  in  fome  obvious  Cafes. 
And  a  feafonable  Silence,  or  imperfedt  Speech  (a 
Figure  which  the  Rhetoricians  {b)  call  a  Suppreffion) 
often  ferves  at  once  to  firengthen  both  the  Mea- 
fure and  Sentiment.  As  in  that  Expreffion  in  T^e- 
rence.  Liber  Loris  ! — "  To  caufe  a  Period  then  to 
*•  run  with  a  greater  Smoothnefs  and  jufl:  Cadency, 
"  an   Author  will   find   himfelf  obliged,    not  only 

*'  to 

{a)  Say's  Eflay  on  Numbers,  ^c.  p.  115. 

(*j  BlackwoalPs  Introdudion  to  the  CialTicks,  p.  1S5. 
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'*  to  flrip  It  of  all  Superfluities,  but  even  to  leave 
"  out  fomething  in  the  Senfe,  wiiich  the  Reader 
"  muft  necefiarily  fupply  from  his  own  Invention. 
"  Demo/ibenes,  but  efpecially  Thiicydides,  abound  with 
"  Inftances  of  this.  Nor  is  a  Reader  of  Tafte  at 
"  all.  offended  with  it ;  on  the  Contrary  he  is 
**  pleafed  with  the  Compliment  paid  his  Under- 
*'  landing  (<:■)." — Thefe  laft  Words  exemplify  the 
Rule  we  are  upon  ;  and  run  much  better  as  they 
are,  than  if  they  had  been — *'  He  is  pleafed  with 
*'  the  Compliment  ivhich  is  paid  to  his  Under- 
«  flanding." 

Rule  IV.  A  proper  Ufe  of  Rhetorical  Figures 
is  fometimes  a  great  Help  to  a  numerous  Compofi- 
tion ;  and  when  they  are  well  chofcn  and  pertinent- 
ly applied,  they  ferve  at  once  to  exalt  the  Senfe 
and  adorn   the  Language  [d). 

But  here  the  following  Things  mufl  be  carefully 
remembered. 

(i.)  That  the  Figures  we  Ufe  be  neither  ob^ 
fcure  nor  impertinent.  Which  will  only  darken  or 
perplex  the  Senfe  (f). 

(2.)  That  they  be  not  too  bold  and  flrong.  For 
that  favours  too  much  of  Poetry. 

(3.)  That  they  be  not  lliff  or  unnatural.  Which 
difcovers  a  ridiculous  Affecftation, 

(4.)  That 

(0  Grdiies  on  Compofition,  p.    5. 

[d)  Scd  et  figuris  mutr.re  et  cafus  et  numeros,  quorum  Varietas  fre- 
quenter gratia  O'ln^cfitionis  adfuicla,  ctiam  fiae  numero  Tolet  cfie  ju- 
cunda.     ^uhitll   1.  ix.  c.   4, 

(e)  Ste  F^izcjlonie'i  Leiturs.   Let    51. 
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(4.)  That  they  be  not  too  frequent.  Becaufe  that 
will  tire  and  furfeit  the  Reader  j  who  does  not 
love  to  have  more  Saufe  than  Meat. 

This  vi^as  Mr.  Cowley  s  great  Fault,  who  runs  us 
quite  down  with  his  Rhetorical  Wit,  and  gives  us 
no  Time  to  breathe  (/). 

(5.)  That  they  be  introduced  fuddenly  without 
any  previous  Form  or  Notice.  For  nothing  is  more 
agreeable  than  to  be  furprifed  with  Pleafure.  And 
when  fuch  figurative  Forms  of  Speech  give  a  Har- 
mony to  the  Stile  (as  they  often  do)  the  Pleafure 
is  ftili  augmented. 

Rule  V.  A  Tranfpofitlon  of  Words  Is  very  fre- 
quently ufed  for  the  Sake  of  a  good  Rhythm  and  em- 
phatical  Clofe. 

K  This 

{d)  Speaking  of  a  Perfon  who  had  publlftied  a  Paltry  Poem  in  his 

'Name,  he  purfues  him  with  the  following  exquifxte  Raillery. • 

*'  I  wondered  very  much  how  one  wlio  could  be  fo  foolifh  to  write  fo 
*•  ill  Verfes,  ihould  be  fo  wife  to  fet  them  forth  as  another  Man's 
**  rather  than  his  owon  ;  though  perhaps  he  might  have  made  a  better 
* '  Choice,  and  not  fathered  the  Bajiard  upon  fuch  a  Perfon,  whofe 
*'  Stock  of  Reputation  is,  I  fear,  little  enough  for  Maintenance  of  his 
"  own  numerous  Legitimate  Offspring  of  that  Kind.  It  would  have 
"  been  much  lefs  injurious,  if  it  had  pleafed  the  Author,  to  put  forth 
*'  fome  of  my  Writings  under  his  o^n  name,  rather  than  his  own  un- 
"  der  mine.  He  had  been  in  that  a  more  pardonable  Plagiary,  and 
*'  had  done  lefs  wrong  by  Bobbery,  than  he  does  by  fuch  a  Bounty. 
*'  —  Our  own  coarfe  Clothes  are  like  to  become  us  better  than  thofe  of 
**  another  Man's,  though  never  fo  rich.  But  thefe,  to  fay  the  Truth, 
•«  yNe,x&  ^Q>  beggarly ,  that  I  myfelf  vvas  afhamed  to  wear  them.  It  was 
*•  in  vain  for  me  that  I  avoided  cenfure  by  the  Concealment  of  my 
"  own  Writings,  if  my  Reputation  could  be  thus  executed  in  Eff.gy. 
*'•  And  impolTiblc  it  is  for  any  good  name  to  be  in  fafety,  if  the  ma- 
*'  lice  of  Witch:s  have  the  Power  to  confume  and  dellroy  it  in  an  I- 
**  mnge  of  their  own  making.  This  indeed  was  fo  ill  made,  and  fo 
**  unlike,  that  1  hope  the  Charm  took  no  efFeit." 

Preface  to  hisPoemSfk 
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This  is  the  true  Reafon  that  we  find  fuch  a  Change 
of  the  natural  Order  of  Words  fo  common  in  all 
Languages,  efpecially  in  the  Latin ;  and  in  the  beft 
Writers,  efpecially  in  Cicero :  Who  often  poftpones 
to  the  very  laft,  that  Verb  or  emphatical  Word 
on  which  the  whole  Senfe  of  the  Period  depends. 

But  two  Things  are  obfervable  in  him,  in  which 
he  ought  to  be  imitated,  njiz, 

(i.)  He  does  not  leave  the  Mind  in  the  mean 
Time  altogether  at  a  Lofs  for  the  general  Senfe, 
but  fo  difpofes  of  the  intermediate  Words,  that  we 
may  readily  guefs  at  his  Meaning  before  it  be  fully 
exprefled. 

(2.)  When  the  long  looked  for  Word  is  come,  it 
is  generally  more  elegant  and  emphatical  than  even 
the  Mind  or  the  Ear,  fo  long  fufpended  could  ex- 
ped: ;  and  throws  fuch  a  fudden  and  furprifing  Light 
and  Beauty  upon  the  whole,  as  more  than  compen- 
fates  the  Pain  of  that  Sufpence. 

Inflances  of  this  are  obvious  and  numberlefs. 
Without  the  former,  the  Senfe  would  be  obfcured  j 
and  without  the  latter,  the  Mind  would  fuffer  a 
Difappointment,  which  no  Harmony  or  Clofe  could 
recompence. 

Tlierefore 

Rule  VL  Let  the  Sentence  always  clofe,  if 
poffible,  not  only  with  a  good  Number,  but  an  em- 
phatical Word. 

By  which  I  don't  mean  that  the  emphatical  Word 
mufc  of  Neceffity  be  the  very  laft :  If  it  be  within 
three  or  four  Syllables  of  it,    it  may  do  as   well, 

ai^i 
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and  be  confidered  as  the  Clofe.  Nor  are  the  Words 
for  the  Sake  of  this  Elegance  to  be  unnaturally  tranf- 
pofed,  fo  as  to  darken  the  Senfe  or  fpoil  the  other 
Numbers:  But  370U  (hould  keep  it  in  View,  and 
when  it  is  natural  nothing  is  more  beautiful. 

To  this  may  be  added  another  Thing  which  bears 
fome  Refemblance  to  it,  viz.  To  clofe  with  a  Word 
that  flands  in  a  lively  Reference  or  Contraft  to  fome 
other  in  the  fame  Sentence. — This  will  always  be 
agreeable,  efpecially  if  both  Words  be  Emphatical. 
e.  g.  "  Unhappy  Man,  who  obtaining  the  Fleafure 
"  he  fo  long  purfued,  finds  himfelf  at  laft  pofTefTed 
«*  of  Fain  !  " 

Rule  VII.  Remark  the  moft  beautiful  Clofes; 
as  well  as  the  propereft  Words,  in  the  Writings  and 
Converfation  of  thofe  who  moft  excel  in  Elegance 
of  Stile. 

In  this  Refped  you  will  reap  great  Advantage 
from  a  good  Acquaintance  with  the  Authors  before 
mentioned,  and  many  others  that  are  equally  excel- 
lent in  the  fame  Way.  Becaufe,  as  ^lintilian  takes 
Notice  {g),  you  will  there  obferve  not  only  the  bell 
Words  but  their  beft  Places  j  for  a  good  Word  mif- 
placed  fpoils  the  Harmony  as  much  as  a  good  Word 
mifapplyed  does  the  Senfe, 

And  fince  there  is  a  great  Diver fity  in  the  Stile, 
of  good  Writers,  fome  being  more  copious  and  flow- 
ing, and  others  more  concile  and  nervous,  be  moft 
converfant  with  what  you  like  beft;  becaufe  that 
y  ouwill  be  moft  apt  to  imitate.  Nor  ftiould  you 
deal  much  in  thofe  Authors  who  are  quite  negli- 
gent of  their  Rhythm,  unlefs  the  Importance  of  the 

K  2  Senfe 

(g)  L.x.  c.  I,  . 
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Senfe  compenfate  the  Want  of  Harmony ;  for  if  yoo 
have  a  good  Ear  they  will  difgiift  you  j  and  if  none, 
will  betray  you  into  an  imitation  of  their  rugged  Stile, 
which  will  difgufh  others. 

And  when  you  have  gained  a  Competent  Know- 
ledge of  the  Rhythmical  Theory,  it  will  be  plea- 
fant  to  obfcrve  how  naturally  a  good  Ear  leads  the 
mod  illiterate  Perfons  in  their  common  Speech  to 
the  Choice  of  the  bed  Numbers,  who  are  intirely 
ignorant  of  all  the  Rules  and  Principles  of  numerous 
Compofition  j  and  how  plainly  Nature  exemplifys 
thofe  Rules  which  were  originally  invented  for  the 
Imitation  of  it. 

Rule  VIII.  Let  your  firfl  Care  be  a  clear  and 
ilrong  ExpreiHon  of  the  Sentiment ;  what  is  rough  and 
harfh  in  the  Numbers  may  be  redifyed  afterwards. 

But  never  change  a  proper,  (irong,  expreffive  Word 
that  is  unharmonious,  for  one  that  does  not  convey 
the  Idea  fo  fully  though  it  contains  a  better  Number. 
For  this  Reafon,  becaufe  Senfe  is  always  to  be  pre- 
fered  to  Sound,  and  the  Mind  to  be  entertained  be- 
fore the  Ear  [b).  And  fpecial  Care  muft  be  taken 
that  a  too  fcrupulous  Attention  to  the  fmooth  Flow 
of  the  Period  do  not  render  the  Senfe  confufed  or 
the  Stile  enervate. 

Rule  IX.  Do  not  nfc  always  the  fame  Sort  of 
Numbers,  be  they  ever  fo  good ;  the  Ear  will  foon 
perceive  the  Uniformity  and  be  offended  at  it  (/). 

You 

(/^)  In  unlvcrfum  autem,  fi  fit  necefTe,  duram  potius  atque  afperam 
comporuionem  malim  efie,  quam  effeminatam  et  enervem,  qualis  apud 

iHuItos. Et  certe  nullum  aptum  et  idoneum  Verbum  perinutemu$ 

gratia  lenitatis.     ^int.  1.  ix.  c.  4.  ad  finem. 

(/;  Ac  ne  tarn  bona  qu.'dem  uila  erit,  ut  dcbeat  efTe  continua,  et  in 
epfdem  Icr/iper  pedes  iie.     Nam  et  veifificrr.di  genus  eft,  ur.am  legem 

omnibus 
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You  fhould  endeavour  not  only  to  introduce  the 
beft  Numbers,  but  thofe  that  beft  fuit  the  Subject 
they  defcribe  ;  and  vary  them  as  that  varies,  e.  g. 
Grave  and  folemn  Subjects  fhould  move  in  flovjr  and 
ftately  Spondees  j  Paffions  run  ofF  quick  in  Pyrrhic  i 
what  is  ftrong  and  alarming  is  bed  expreffed  in  lam" 
hiCf  and  what  is  foft  and  tender  in  Trochaic  Meafure; 
For  a  conftant  Uniformity  of  Meafure,  though  ever 
fo  fweet  and  fluent,  fatiates  and  tires  the  Ear. 
This  is  no  lefs  true  in  Profaic  than  Poetic  Com- 
pofltion. 

Rule  X.  Let  your  Compofition  be  fo  free,  na- 
tural, and  eafy,  that  you  may  not  feem  to  have  any 
Regard  to  your   Numbers  at  all. 

The  foregoing  Rules  you  fliould  carefully  fol- 
low, but  the  Reader  muft  not  obferve  that  yoii 
do  fo.  This  Art  of  all  others,  requires  the  great- 
efl  Art  to  conceal  it.  An  Orator  will  certainly 
mifs  of  his  Aim  if  his  Hearers  once  fufped:,  that 
by  bribing  their  Ears  he  means  to  make  his  Way 
to  their  Hearts  (/^). 

As  Art  is  an  Imitation  of  Nature,  that  is  the 
mofl  perfe(fl  Art  which  refembles  Nature  moll:. 
And  what  is  unnatural,  be  it  ever  fo  much  laboured 
will  have  no  Power  either  to  pleafe  or  perfwade. 
And  fometimes  it  requires  the  greatefl  Labour  not 
to  feem  elaborate  (/). 

Thefe 

omnibus  Sermonibus  dare :  et  id  cum  manifefta  AfFeftatio  efl  (cujus  rei 
maxime  cavenda  fufpicio  eft)  turn  etiam  limilitudine  taedium  ac  fatieta- 
tem  creat.     Ibid. 

[k)  Amittitque  et  fidem  et  affeftus  motufque  omnes  qui  eft  in  hac 
cura  deprehenlus :  nee  potcft  ei  credere  aut  propter  eum  dolere  et  irafci 
Judex,   cui  putat  hoc  vacare     !^int.  \.  ix.  c.  4.  ad  finem, 

(/)  Ilia  quidem  maximi  labons,  ne  laborata  videantur. — Diffimulatio 
Curse  prascipua,  ut  numeri  fponte  fluxifle,  non  arceJiiti  et  coadi  clle 
videantur.     Ibid. 
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Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  Rules  whicH 
regard  a  numerous  Compofition  :  To  which  it  may 
not  be  amifs  briefly  to  adjoin  a  few  others  of  a  more 
general  Nature  3  which  though  they  do  not  imme- 
diately relate  to  Numbers,  and  perhaps  may  appear 
too  minute  to  fome,  yet  I  am  perfwaded  will  be 
of  Service  (efpecially  to  young  Students)  in  the  Art 
of  Compofing,  fo  far  as  it  regards  the  Language. 

(r.)  Two  long  Sentences  (liould  not  ftand  toge- 
ther, though  many  fliort  ones  may. 

The  Reafon  of  this  is  plain.  Becaufe  the  former 
require  too  great  Expenfe  of  Breath  to  pronounce 
them,  and  too  much  Intenfenefs  of  Thought  to  com- 
prehend the  full  Senfe  of  them ;  which  the  latter 
doe  not.  And  a  Writer  fliould  always  have  a 
Regard  to  the  Eafe  of  his  Readers  (w).  It  is  a  vile 
Affedation  in  an  Author,  left  he  fliould  not  appear 
learned,  to  be  afraid  of  making  Things  too  plain, 
A  long  Period  therefore  is  better  divided  into  two 
iliort  ones,  containing  jull:  the  fame  Senfe,  if  it  con- 
veniently may. 

(2.)  Words 

(;.;)  **  When  the  Reader  is  greatly  perplexed  and  at  a  Lofs  for  the 
«*  Meaning,  though  the  Diclion  be  ever  fo  elegant,  the  Charm  va- 
'•'  nilhes.  The  Mufick  is  drowned  amiJft  the  Hurry  and  Confufion  of 
"  Sentiments.  It  (eems  a  juft  Rule  in  Polite  Writing,  though  not 
"  always  obferved  by  the  Moderns,  that  two  long  Sentences  ought  never 
«'  fucceiTively  to  follow  one  another.  Seldom,  if  ever,  will  you  fincj 
*<  either  in  Daaofihefies  or  Plato,  any  remarkable  Deviation  from  this 
"  Rule.  Thev  were  too  good  Judges  in  Compofition,  not  to  know 
■"  that  a  Repetition  of  the  fmie  Length  of  Period  becomes  fiat  ani 
*'  infipid.  1  he  dwelling  too  long  on  one  Note  is  ofF;.inuve  eo  the 
"  Ear.  Whereas  if  you  intermingle  a  ii2iro«i<:  Concifenefs,  and  frequent- 
•  '  ly  introduce  ihort,  nervous,  clear,  exprcffive  Sentences,  after  one 
*'  greatly  prolonged,  the  EfFecl  fuch  a  Method  has  on  the  Mind  is 
*'  wonderful,  the  Variety  extreamly  entertaining."  Gcddcs  on  Com- 
pofition, p.  6. 
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(2.)  Words  of  fimilar  Sound  or  Terminatlonfi 
iliould  be  avoided,  or  at  leaft  be  kept  at  a  good  Dif- 
tance  the  one  from  the  other.  For  if  they  are  fo 
near  together  as  to  jingle  in  the  Ear,  they  will  cer- 
tainly offend  it. 

(3.)  The  Concurrence  of  many  Genitives  with 
their  Sign  of  prefixed,  (hould  be  avoided  as  an  in- 
elec^ance.  Two  may  fometimes  be  admitted,  but 
three  never,  e.  g.  I  have  thronjon  off  moft  of  my 
Sufpicions  of  the  Sincerity  of  your  Intentiom, 

(4.)  That  which  fome  call  Alliteration^  i.  e, 
beginning  feveral  Words  with  the  fame  Letter,  if 
it  be  natural,  is  a  real  Beauty,  and  not  to  be 
defpifed ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  pradifed  by 
fome  of  the  beft  Authors  5  particalarly  Mr.  Fope» 

But  here  we  mufi:  except  againfc  two  Letters, 
viz,  {w)  and  (i).  The  firft  becaufe  there  is  fome 
difficulty  in  the  Formation  of  its  Sound  ;  and 
therefore  when  two  Words  meet  which  begin 
with  it,  they  had  better  be  feparated  by  fome 
expletive    Particle,    to   which    a    good     Ear    will 

readily    dire<ft. The    fame    may    be   faid    of 

{th). 

And  the  frequent  Concurrence  of  the  [s)  muft 
be  avoided,  becaufe  it  creates  a  difagreeabie  Hilf- 
ing  in  the  Voice  ;  a  Fault  which  Foreigners  uni- 
verfally  find  in  our  Language :  and  is  occafioned 
by  three  Letters  in  the  Engli(h  Alphabet  which 
convey  that  Sound,  viz.  (i),  {%)  and  foft  (c) :  And 
we  ftill  increafe  it  by  an  Affectation  of  changing 
the  Termination  eth  into  es^  e.  g.  hears,  loves,  does, 
for  heareth,  loveth,  doetk 

(5)  Dp 


(5.)  ^o  not  often  conclude  a  Sentence  with 
the  Sign  of  the  Genetive  or  Ablative  Cafe;  be- 
caufe  that  precludes  an  Elegance  you  fhould  al- 
ways aim  at,  'uiz.  clofing  with  an  emphatical  Word. 
c.  g.  PcrJeB  Vertue  is  the  highejl  Happinejs  Mankind 
are  capable  oj\  and  Reafon  the  Rule  they  are  to 
walk  by.  Better  thus,  TerfeSl  Fertile  is  the  highefi 
Happinefi  of  which  Mankind  are  capable,  and  Rea^ 

fon    the  Rule    by  which  they   are  to  walk. But 

the  other  Clofe  is  not  to  be  univerfally  rejcdted,  and 
a  good  Rhythm  will  determine  which  of  them  we 
ought  to  chufe. 

(6.)  When  a  Word  ends  with  a  Vowel  diftindly 
heard,  the  following  Word  (hould  not  begin  with  the 
fame  if  it  may  conveniently  be  avoided ;  much  lefs 
•with  a  Syllable  of  the  like  Sound,  e.  g.  "  Another 
"  therefore  may  make  a  due  Ufe  of  the  Command- 
**  ment  ;;?^;2tioned  in  ever^  regard."  What  Ear  can 
bear  to  be  thus  grated  ! 


CHAP.     X. 

7k e  Advantage  of  a  numerous  Compofition^ 

r^W^  H  E  firfi;  Qj_e(lion  a  wife  Man  will  put  to 
_!_  himfelf  in  any  confiderable  Affair  or  Bufinefs 
he  undertakes,  is,  cui  Bo?ioi  What  good  End  will 
it  anfvv'cr?  And  is  the  Benefit  expeded  from  it  equal 
to  the  Pains  it  requires  ?  If  not,  it  will  be  in  Part 
Labour  in  vain  ;  a  ferious  Trifling  ;  and  fpending 
Tiiv.claboriofe  nihil  agendo.  An  Imputation,  of  which 
perhaps  feme  may  fappofe  the  Writer  of  thefe  Effays 

does 
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does  not  Hand  altogether  clear,  and  from  which  he 
is  very  defirous,  if  poffible,  to  be  abfolved. 

I  have,  it  is  true,  been  leading  the  Reader  in  a 
Path  which  of  late  hath  been  little  frequented ;  and 
having  conducfted  him  through  It,  I  am  now  to  in- 
form him  for  what  Rcafon  I  have  brought  him  hi- 
ther. For  it  may  juflly  be  ailced,  If  it  be  a  Way 
worth  purfuing,  why  has  it  lain  fo  long  neglected  ? 
If  not,  what  need  of  all  this  Pains  to  clear  it?— 
To  which  the  Anfwer  Is  ready.  It  is  a  Way  worth 
pUrfuIng ;  and  the  Rcafon  why  this  Science  (to  dif- 
mifs  the  Metaphor)  hath  been  fo  long  negleded,  is 
owing  in  Part  to  the  Difficulty  of  reducing  it  to  any 
certain  juft  Rules  and  Principles  which  may  difcovec 
the  Foundation  of  it,  and  give  the  Mind  a  right  Direc- 
tion in  it ;  and  in  Part  to  an  Ignorance  of  the  great: 
Advantage  which  flows  from  a  good  Acquaintancs 
with  it.  The  former  I  have  endeavoured  to  invefti- 
gate  and  explain  in  the  preceeding  Chapters,  and  the 
latter  I  am  briefly  to  fpecify  in  this,  that  the  Reader 
may  not  look  upon  all  his  Labour  as  loft. 

And  In  the  firfl  Place,  a  familiar  Acquaintance  with 
the  Rules  and  Principles  of  Profaic  Numbers  will  con- 
tribute a  good  deal  to  the  Facility  of  Compoiition. 
When  a  Perfon  by  a  little  Care  and  Pradice  is  once 
Mafter  of  a  neat  and  numerous  Stile,  he  will  find 
it  no  longer  difficult  to  exprefs  his  beft  Sentiments  in 
a  lively  Manner;  if  his  Conceptions  be  clear,  his 
Stile  will  be  fo  too ;  and  will  difcover  the  Spirit  of 
true  Oratory  without  the  Pomp  of  it. 

And  in  revifing  his  Compofures  he  will  be  able 
to  corred:  them  with  more  Judgment ;  and  when  he 
difcerns  a  Roughnefs  or  Lamenefs  in  his  Stile,  which 
his  Ear  may  difcover,  he  will  immediately  perceive 

L  the 
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the  befl  Way  to  corredl  and  fmooth  it ;  wherein  he 
will  find  but   litde  Affiftance   from  the  Ear  alone, 
which  in  this  Cafe  is  a  better  Judge  than  Guide. 

Bcfides,  a  good  Skill  in  the  Principles  of  numerical 
Structure  opens  to  us  one  chief  Source  of  that  Plea- 
fure  which  in  the  Stile  of  a  well-compofed  Piece, 
we  have  often  tafted,  but  never  knew  before  from 
whence  it  fprung  ;  which  cannot  fail  to  give  an  a- 
greeable  Entertainment  to  a  curious  and  inquifitive 
Mind,  which  not  content  with  a  Set  of  formal  No- 
tions, wants  to  furvey  their  Foundation  and  trace 
them  up  to  their  firil  Principles.  And  will  teach  us  to 
iudge  better  not  only  of  our  own  Compofitions  but 
thofe  of  other  Men  j  and  will  at  once  enlarge  our 
View  and  improve  our  Tafte  of  Books  and  Language, 

"When  we  are  once  well  verfed  in  this  Science,  it 
will  be  no  fmall  Help  to  our  Expre/Tion,  even  on 
common  Occalions,  and  give  a  graceful  Turn  to  our 
Language  in  ordin^iry  Diicourle.  It's  a  pleafing  A- 
mufement,  in  which  I  have  often  indulged  myfelf, 
to  obferve  how  naturally  Men  run  into  thofe  Num- 
bers in  vulgar  Stile,  which  ate. bcft  adapted  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  SubjecSl  they  talk  of,  or  the  Paflions 
which  animate  the  Perfon  that  fpeaks ;  and  which 
to  a  curious  Obferver  are  diftinguifliable  no  lefs  by 
the  Numbers  of  his  Stile  than  the  Tone  of  his  Voice. 
Thus,  Refcntmcnt  and  V/rath  are  exprcffed  not  only 
with  a  loud  and  boifterous  Tone,  but  in  bold  and 
daring  Numbers;  whereas  in  Sorrow,  Complaint  and 
Pity,  the  .Numbers,  like  the  Voice,  are  low,  feeble, 
flexible  and  fauliering.  And  almoft  all  the  foregoing 
Rules  you  may  obferve,  with  a  little  Attention,  to  be 
clearly  exemplify'd  in  the  Dialed;  of  the  moft  illiterate 
Perfons.  For  however  defed:ive  they  be  in  a  Propriety 
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of  Expreflion,  they  are  generally  very  happy  in  their 
Rhythmus ;  to  which  they  are  direded  by  the  Ear, 
or  the  natural  Harmony  of  Sounds.  In  a  particular 
Manner  you  may  obferve  the  Beauty  of  their  Clofes  j 
for  they  commonly  finifli  their  Periods  with  Anapaeft- 
ics  or  Iambics  {Arijlotle  faith  (7z),  chiefly  with  Iam- 
bics) and  very  frequently  with  an  emphatical  Word ; 
that  is,  emphatical  either  in  its  Sound  or  Senfe. 

By  this  Art  many  a  Writer  conciliates  to  himfelf 
more  Applaufe  than  he  deferves.  And  it's  wonderful 
to  think  how  ftrong  a  PrepofTeiTion,  a  neat  and  num- 
rous  Didtion  gives  you  in  Favour  of  your  Author. 
It -often  compenfates  a  Defed:  of  Thought ;  and,  like 
a  mufical  Interlude  between  the  Ads,  keeps  you  in 
good  Humour  till  you  meet  with  betterEntertainment. 
At  leaft,  it  poli(hes  and  adorns  a  low  Thought  (as  fine 
Clothes  do  an  ordinary  Perfon)  in  fuch  a  Manner  as 
to  give  you  a  better  Opinion  of  it  than  is  due  to  its 
intrinfick  Worth.  Hence  fome  Writers  have  ferved 
themfelves  of  this  Art  fo  far  as  to  turn  it  into  mere 
Artifice  ;  and  by  Means  of  a  fweet  and  flowing  Stile, 
adorned  with  here  and  there  a  vivid  Phrafe  and  bril- 
liant Expreflion,  have  wrote  themfelves  into  Fame 
without  Thought  j  (for  as  one  obferves  [o]  ifs  a  much 
eaper  Matter  to  Write  than  to  think)  whilfl:  the  in- 
judicious Reader  takes  all  the  Tinfel  for  true  Sterling. 

However  if  this  Science  be  Subjecft  to  Abufe  (and 
what  is  not  ?)  does  it  therefore  deferve  Contempt  ? 
If  Fools  and  Fops  appear  in  rich  and  gay  Attire, 
that  is  no  Reafon  fure  that  a  Man  of  Senfe  (liould 
be  a  Sloven. 

In 

(»)  Ex  omnibus  Metrls  Sermoni  quotidiano  accommcdatum  maxime 
eft  lambiQum.  Cui  rei  id  Signo  eft  quod  plurima  nos  lambica  profera- 
mus  imprudentes  in  Collocutione  mutua.     Poetic,  c.  2. 

{o)  Fitzojhorn.  Let.  Jvii. 
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In  a  Word,  it's  fufficient  Recommendation  of  this 
Subjed:,  that  Longbms  hlmfelf  makes  it  a  Branch  of 
the  true  Sublime  ;  by  Vertue  of  which  many  of  the 
Antients  acquired  the  Reputation  of  fine  Writers,  who 
had  little  elfe  to  entitle  them  to  that  Charader.  For  fais 
he — '*  Several  Poets  and  other  Writers  poffelTcd  of 
*'  no  natural  Sublimity,  or  rather  entire  Strangers  to 
*'  it,  have  very  frequently  made  Ufe  of  common  and 
"  vulgar  Terms,  that  have  not  the  leaft  Air  of  E- 
*'  legance  to  recommend  them,  yet  by  mufically 
**  difpofing  and  artfully  connedling  fuch  Terms,  they 
**  clothe  their  Periods  in  a  Kind  of  Pomp,  and  dex- 
'*  troufly  conceal  their  intrinfick  Lownefs  (/?)."  And 
this  was  what  gave  Euripides  all  his  Fame  ;  who, 
in  the  Judgment  of  that  difcerning  Critic,  excelled 
rather  i?i  jinc  Combojition  than  in  fine  Sentiments  [q). 

And  that  which  was  in  fo  high  Efteem  among 
the  Antients,  I  cannot  but  think,  for  the  Reafons 
before  mentioned,  deferves  a  more  particular  Regard 
than  it  hath  yet  m.et  with  from  the  Moderns. 

{p)  Longin.  de  Sublim,   Sefl.  xxxiv. 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON    T  H  E 

POWER  of  MUSIC  K. 


CHAP.     I. 

Shewing  the  origin  of  mupck,  and  how  it  affeSfs 
the  mind. 

TH  E  records  of  early  ages  (o  far  afl^rt 
the  influence  of  mufick,  that  admitting 
thofe  accounts  one  might  reafonably 
conclude  they  had  the  pre-eminence  ovet  us  in 
this  fcience. 

But  though  that  in  fadl  were  ttue,  examples 
are  not  wanting  in  modern  hiflory  of  its  furpri- 
fing  effedls  on  the  human  frame,  which  receive 
every  day  new  proofs  from  repeated  experi- 
ments 

Whether  a  further  and  more  frequent  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  cure,  or  mitigation  of  fuch 
diftempers,  as  have  hitherto  too  frequently  elu-* 
ded  the  ordinary  powers  of  medicine,    might 

B  not 


not  probably  be  attended  with  fome  defirable 
effedts,  I  purpofe  to  difcufs  briefly  in  the  enfu^ 
ing  pages,  after  firft  obferving  it's  great  credit 
among  the  wifeft  of  the  antients,  and  their  fo- 
lemn  and  frequent  exercife  of  it,  in  moft  of 
their  religious  and  civil  concerns. 

In  the  politeft  of  all  nations  this  fcience  was 
not  cultivated  merely  for  amufement,  but  they 
attcfted  their  veneration,  by  its  indifpenfable 
ufe,  on  the  moft  fublime  and  folemn  occalions. 

It  accompany'd  the  praifes  of  their  gods  and 
heroes. 

The  founding  and  fortifying  of  cities  was  ce- 
lebrated with  particular  airs  and  fymphonies, 
by  which  they  perhaps  hop'd  to  recommend 
them  more  effedlually  to  the  patronage  of  their 
tutelary  gods  j  or  might  defign  to  fignify  that 
harmony  and  ceconomy,  which  was  afterwards 
to  take  place  in  the  regulation  of  their  publick 
affairs. 

Their  forces  by  fea  and  land  were  difciplined 
and  regulated  by  martial  mufick,  and,  indeed, 
fo  univeriiil  was  their  application  of  this  art, 
that  even  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  againft 
publick  offenders,  was  inflicted  by  flripes,  that 
kept  time  to  certain  tunes  on  muiical  inftru- 
ments  (a)-^  from  this  fcource  the  philofophernd  a 
ftatefman  derived  part  of  their  improvements 
and  relined  pleafures  j  for  the  fame  thing  is  re- 
lated of  other  great  men,  as  of  Socrates,  who 

(a)  VolTmm  ile  Poematum  Cantu  &  Viiibus  Rhythmi,  p.  47. 

apply'd 
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apply' d  himfelf,  even  in  the  decline  of  Vifej  to 
the  ftudy  of  a  particular  muiical  inftrument  (a). 

Nor  have  the  mofl  barbarous  and  unculti- 
vated people  of  any  country  entirely  neglected 
this  fcience,  there  being  no  nation  known  fo 
deeply  immerfed  in  ignorance,  vv^here  fome  rudi- 
ments of  mulick  have  not  been  cultivated.  The 
yews  themfelves,  though  branded  with  infamy 
by  the  politer  heathens  for  want  of  tafte,  and 
all  kind  of  elegance  in  the  earliefl  times  of  their 
civil  conftitution,  called  in  this  aid  to  relieve  ._ 
their  minds  from  melancholy  and  ill  humour, 
and  retained  it  to  good  purpofe,  till  after  the 
total  fubje6lion   of  that  nation. 

The  univerfal  admiration  of  an  art,  which 
excited  fuch  tranfporting  fenfations,  very  natu-  ' 
rally  difpofed  the  contemplative  part  of  man- 
kind to  enquire  into  the  caufe,  origin  and  na- 
ture of  its  fubjed: :  for  whatever  appears  mar- 
vellous in  the  whole  of  things,  or  in  any  of  its 
parts,  neceffarily  engages  the  clofefl:  attention. 
Now  the  knowledge  of  natural  caufes,  which 
was  undoubtedly  very  limited  in  the  infancy  of 
things,  muft  of  courfe  be  chiefly  confined  to 
fuch  as  preliding  in  the  w^orfhip  of  the  gods, 
would  naturally  pretend  to  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  operations  ;  and  being 
exempt  from  the  common  bulinefs  of  life, 
were  at  more  leifure  for  fuch  {peculations. 
But  the  crude  and  perplexed  notions,  the  priefls 

CaJ  Vid,  Athensumde  Socrate,  L.  14.  C.  2. 
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then  had  of  fecondary  caufes,  might  probably 
concur  with,  and  promote  their  defign  of  pre- 
ferving  their   own  authority  over  the  people  to 
make  them  derive  fuch  a  difcovery  from  a  fu- 
pernatural  origin ;  they  argued  from  its  ravifh- 
ing  and  extatick  effects  againft  the  probability  of 
its  being  of  human  invention,  and  afcribed  it 
to  the  beneficence  of  fome  friendly  deity  of 
thofe,  which  their  own  artifice  had  contrived, 
and  which  the  delufion  of  their  nation  admit- 
ted (a). 

The  Mofaic  account  indeed  dates  the  origin 
of  inftrumental  mufick  foon  after  the  creation 
of  the  world ;  for  in  the  moft  antient  hiftory 
-  now  extant,  'Jiibal^  the  feventh  only  in  his  pe- 
digree from  Jidam^  is  called  the  father  of  all  that 
play  on  the  harp  and  pipes.  But  the  traces  of 
mt>re  remote  antiquity  are  at  beft  very  obfcure 
and  deficient ;  and  the  accounts,  that  remain  of 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  polite  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  afford  but  faint  fketches  of  their  origin, 
and  imperfcdl  relations  of  the  inventors  them- 
feivcs. 

In  the  preient  cafe,  therefore,  we  mufl  con- 
fine our  refearches  to  the  people  of  antient 
Greece,  whofe  manners  and  cuftoms  are  of  all 
the  antient  world  moft  familiar  to  us ;  by  them 
it  is  probable  the  knowledge  of  mufick  was  im- 
.    ported,  with  many  Egyptian  rites,  from  that  wife 

{/•')   r£/yi;5i  uv  XBCTM  t!T ciAo.    'r,    lAtiffiXY)   Stwn  n'ppz,    PIutarcH.    OC 

miilica. 

and 
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and  politick  people,  who  omitted  no  precau- 
tion to  eftablifh  a  general  opinion  of  their  own 
fuperior  wifdom,  and  to  preferve  what  they  had 
as  much  as  poiTible  within  themfelves  j  for  the 
Egyptians  obliged  all  foreigners,  who  came  a- 
mongil  them  for  improvement  in  fcience,  to 
refide  a  long  time,  before  they  were  intruded 
in  the  profound  myfteries  of  their  philofophy, 
and  religious  ceremonies. 

And  we  find  the  fame  referve  continued  in 
Greece,  by  Orpheus^  Mufceus,  Pythagoras,  and 
other  travellers,  who  had  introduced  there  the 
laws  and  cufloms  of  the  Egyptians. 

Thefe  Grecian  fages  then,  who,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  had  alfo  imported 
their  art  of  involving  it  in  myftery  j  and  adapt- 
ing it  to  excite  the  veneration  of  the  multitude, 
confiftently  with  fuch  a  defign,  afcribed  the 
honour  of  this  difcovery  to  Delius  Apollo  (a), 
the  inventor  of  phyfick,  and  common  patron 
of  the  fifter  arts. 

Now  the  propagation  of  many  fuperftitious 
and  fabulous  accounts  of  its  effects,  was  a  con- 
fequence  naturally  refulting  from  the  fame  in- 
tention, and  it  was  not  lefs  likely  to  be  conti- 
nued, as  it  evidently  tended  to  heighten  the  ve- 
neration and  authority  of  thofe  favourite  mor- 
tals, whom  the  gods  themfelves  had  eminently 

dfoc^u^v.  Sec.  Nos  vero  mortalem  qiienquam  negamus  fuifTe  re- 
pertorem  muficjc  bonorum  fed  Apolliai  omnibus  virtutibus  & 
icientiis  ornato  deo  inventum  hoc  tribuendum  &  icceptum  feren- 
dum  efle  putaoius,   Plutarch  de  mujica. 

B  3  diftin- 
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diilinguiihed,  as  the  inftruments  and  vehicles, 
to  convey  the  benefit  and  pleafure  of  thefe  dif- 
coveries  to  nnankind.  Hence  the  antient  poets, 
who  themfelves,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
were  often  priefts,  and  whofe  chief  excellencies 
partly  confifl  in  an  elegant  exaggeration  of  phy- 
sical truths,  have  related  many  things  ftrange 
and  altogether  incredible  of  the  efFed:s  of  mu- 
fick  on  the  brute  creation  5  yet  fo  far  were  they 
from  attending  to  what  length  they  might  pro- 
ceed, with  any  degree  of  probability  on  their 
fide,  that  when  the  pallion  of  admiration  was 
once  raifed,  and  fet  to  work,  it  was  very  eafy 
to  difcern  a  furprifing  readinefs  in  mankind,  to 
deceive  themfelves,  and  be  impofed  on,  with 
the  groflefi:  improbabilities,  and  lillieft  delufi- 
ons  that  folly  could  entertain,  or  craft  could  de- 
vife.  Hence  then  arofe  their  fictions  of  the 
pov^^er  of  mufick  upon  unorganifed  matter  ;  for 
nothing  but  a  violent  propenfity  to  enthufiafm, 
and  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  deception,  could 
difpofe  any  people  to  an  implicit  belief  of  the 
poetical  fidions,  concerning  Apollo,  Mercury y 
or  their  priefts,  OrphetiSy  Amphion  and  others  ; 
though  the  confideration  of  fuch  irrational, 
and  even  ftupid  affent  may  fomewhat  excufe  a 
priefl:  or  poet,  in  affirming,  that  woods  and 
locks  danced  after  them,  and  hills  moved  from 
their  feats  at  the  found  of  their  numbers  (a). 

Thus, 

(a)  Mcrcuij  nam  te  docilis  mr.giftro 
Movii  Amphion  lapides  canendo. 


(.7) 
Thus,  as  every  thing  above  the  comprehen- 

fion  of  the  multitude  v^as,  by  the  crafty  ad- 
drefs  of  this  politic  tribe,  rendered  ftill  more 
obfcure  and  unintelligible,  the  wondrous  efFed:s 
of  mufick  underwent  the  fame  fate,  and  truths  - 
concerning  them  were  amplify'd  j  which,  with 
the  natural  biafs  in  the  human  mind,  to  reve- 
rence and  admire  whatever  carries  an  air  of  my- 
flery,  together  with  the  pleafing  melody  of  thefe 
ftrains,  produced  a  more  profound  veneration 
of  the  fubjedl  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But, 
when  it  once  became  a  public  religious  tenet, 
that  this  proceeded  from  fome  fupernatural 
power ;  no  wonder  the  populace  were  prevailed 
on  to  believe  whatever  impofture  the  facred  or- 
der found  agreeable  with  their  intereft  to  pro- 
pagate among  them,  and  nothing  furely  could 
anfwer  this  end  fo  well,  and  ferve  to  raife  their 
charadter  fo  much,  as  that  method  of  allegory 

Tu  potes  Tigres  comitefque  filvas 
Duccre  &  rivos  celeres  morari 
Ceffit  immani  tibi  bland  ienti 

Janitor  Auls 
Cerberus,  qaamvis  furiale  centum 
Muniant  angues  caput  ejus,  atque 
Spiritus  ater  faniefque  manet 

Ore  trillngui, 
Quin  &  Ixion,  Tifyusque  vultu 
Rifit  invito,  ftetit  urna  paulum 
Sicca  dum  grate  Danai  puellas. 

Carmine  mulces 

Horat.  L.  3.  Od.  Xf. 

■tJ  4  and 
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and  parable  (a)  j  which,  with  other  caufes  of 
fad  fuperflition,  took  its  firft  rife  in  Egyptj  the 
parent  country  cf  extravagant  belief. 

Religion  foon  gave  their  philofophy  a  deep 
tindure  of  myflicifm,  and  from  this  quarter 
Pythagoras  feems  to  have  transferred  into  Italy, 
his  highly  myftical  doctrine  concerning  the  har- 
mony of  the  fpheres  j  and  to  have  accounted  for 
the  effects  of  gravitation  from  the  analogy, 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  moving  in  their  or- 
bits, have  with  the  laws  of  mufical  chords. 
Thus  a  mulical  chord  gives  the  fame  notes  as 
one  double  in  length,  when  the  tenfion  or  force 
with  which  the  latter  is  ftretched  is  quadruple  : 
and  the  gravity  of  a  planet  is  quadruple  of  the 
gravity  of  a  planet  at  a  double  diftance.  In 
general,  that  any  mufical  chord  may  become 
unifon  to  a  leffer  chord  of  the  fame  kind,  its 
tenfion  muft  be  increafed  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion as  the  fquare  of  its  length  is  greater  j  and 
that  the  gravity  of  a  planet  may  become  equal 
to  the  gravity  of  another  planet  nearer  to  the 
fun,  it  mull  be  increafed  in  proportion,  as  the 
fquare  of  its  diftance  from  the  fun  is  greater. 
If  therefore  we  fhould  fuppofe  mufical  chords 
extended  from  the  fun  to  each  planet,  that  all 
thefe  chords  might  become  unifon ;    it  would 

faj  "HTE  xf J-4'K  V  fj-v<ri}cn  rm  U^'im  crii^toiroln  rlv  -jilv,  &C. 
Myftica  facrorum  occultatio  majeftatem  nuniini  conciliat,  imi- 
tans  ejus  naturam  efFugientem  noftros  fenfus,  turn  mufica  in 
fakationerhythmo  cantilena  verfans  voluptate  artifque  varietate 
Ros  eade  caufa  conjangit  cum  deo. 

Straboy  p.  467.  Edit.  Cafaubon,  Parifiis,    1620. 

be 
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be  requifite  to  increafe  or  diminifh  their  tenfi- 
ons,  in  the  fame  proportions,  as  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  render  the  gravities  of  the  planets 
equal.  And  from  the  limilitude  of  thofe  pro- 
portions, the  celebrated  dod:rine  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  fpheres  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
derived. 

There  are  hov^^ever  fome  things  which  bear 
a  nearer  refemblance  to  truth,  related  of  the  in- 
fluence of  mulick,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ani- 
mated creation  j  particularly  on  thofe  whofe 
mutual  defires  are  uttered  in  rapturous  notes  and 
fongs :  fome  inftances  of  which  we  may  here- 
after produce. 

But  as  a  poet  of  our  own  nation  hath,  with 
a  power  of  eloquence,  peculiar  to  himfelf  in 
defcribing  natural  objedts,  delivered  us  a  faith- 
ful and  accurate  copy  of  nature  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  I  fhall  infert  the  following  lines  (a). 

For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing 

loud, 
(Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood,) 
If  they  perchance  hear  but  a  trumpet  found. 
Or  any  air  of  muiick  touch  their  ears, 

(a)  Then  I  beat  my  Tabor 
At  which  like  unback'd  colts  they  prickt  their  ears, 
Advanc'd  their  eyelids,   lifted   up  their   nofes. 
As   they  fmelt  mufick. 

7empeji. 
See  alfo  iElian  de  Animal,  L.  12.  C.  44. 

You 
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You  fliall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  fland 

Their  favage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modeft  gaze, 

By  the  fweet  power  of  mufick.     Therefore  the 

poet. 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  flones  and 

floods. 
Since  nought  fo  flockifh,  hard  and  full  of  rage, 
But  mufick  for  the  time  doth  change  his  na- 
ture. 
The  man  that  hath  no  mufick  in  himfelf. 
Or  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  fweet  founds, 
Is  fit  for  treafons,  ftratagcms,  and  fpoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  fpirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affedions  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  fuch  man  be  trufled. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

It  was  helides  a  cuftorn,  that  long  prevailed 
with  a  nation  of  the  moft  refined  tafte,  and 
trueft  politenefs  of  the  whole  world,  to  initi- 
ate their  youth  from  their  early  infancy,  in  the 
particular  lludies  of  harmony  and  mufick  (a) ; 
for  by  this  method,  they  fuppofed  the  mind  be- 
came formed  to  the  admiration  and  efleem  of 

(a)  Perfpicuum  eft  veterem  illam  Graeciam  ftudium  operam- 
que  rerum  omnium  merito  impendiffe  maximam  ut  in  primis 
adolefcentes  mufica  erudirentur,  eorum  enim  animos  molles  ac 
teneros  ad  modeftiam  atque  moderationem  mufica  componi  & 
temperari  oportere  exiftimabant.  And  again,  Famaque  eft 
theatralem  mufam  ignotam  vetuftioribus  temporibus  apud  Grje- 
cos,  tota  enim  hsc  fcientia  ad  cultum  deorum,  &  ad  difciplinam 
juvenum  vertebatur  necdum,  ea  tempeftate,  apud  illos  homi- 
nes extrufto  theatro.  See  the  judicious  Plutarch  in  his  trea- 
tifc  concerning  mufick. 

proportion 
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proportion,  order  and  beauty,  in  moral  as  well 
natural  fubjeds ;  by  which  means,  they  inferred 
the  caufe  of  virtue  itfelf  (which  in  their  con- 
ception of  things,  was  nothing  elfe  than  the 
harmonious  regulation  of  our  own  minds)  was 
very  much  promoted.  MuHck  alfo  extends 
the  fancy  beyond  its  ordinary  compafs,  and 
fills  it  with  the  gayeft  images :  and  therefore 
the  divine  lawgiver  of  that  nation  allows  it 
a  principal  fhare  in  education,  as  it  is  obferved 
to  penetrate  into  the  moft  fecret  affections  of 
the  foul,  and  frequently  to  produce  fuch  agree* 
able  commotions  in  them,  as  abolifh  all  difcord, 
and  finally,  induce  an  harmonious  ceconomy  of 
the  fubfiding  paffions  (a). 

Others  of  old  fuppofed  the  human  foul  was 
imprifoned  in  this  earthly  flate,  and  fo  much 
clogged  with  ignorance  and  oblivion,  by  its 
clofe  and  intimate  connedion  with  the  body, 
that  it  had  a  certain  flamp  of  folly,  from  the 
firfi:  hour  of  nativity,  impreffed  on  it.  This 
original  labes,  or  ftain  in  general,  they  efteem- 
ed  fo  great,  that  our  ignorance,  proceeding  from 
it,  m.ade  us  ad  like  fools  or  madmen  in  our 
prefent  fcenes  of  adion,  they,  therefore,  re- 
commended the  powers  of  mufick,  judicioully 

(a)  TovToiv  'ivixcc  xo^iwlarv}  h  /x«:rjx>5  t^o^ij,  &c.  Quamobrem 
prascipuum  locum  mufica  habet  in  educatione  quonia  u  rhythmus 
&  harmonia  interiora  animi  fubeunt,  feriuntque  vehementiffime 
animum,  decoram  quandam  figuram  ferentia,  per  quam  deco- 
rus  &  pulcher  efficitur  quifquis  reile  in  mufica  eruditur  contra 
vero  fi  quis  contra  fuerit  educatus.  Plato  Repub.  Lib.  iii, 
p.  38.  Vid.  Anitoxeni  Harmon.  Elementorum,  L.  iii.  p.  31. 

applied. 
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applied,  to  compofe  thefe  diforders,  as  well  as 
to  affifl  our  efforts,  to  fhake  off  the  impreffions 
of  early  fenfe  [a). 

And  fo  the  bards  employ'd  their  melodious 
ilrains,  to  diffuade  rude  mankind  from  blood- 
fhed,  and  barbarous  inhumanity,  and  induced 
them  to  unite  in  friendfliip,  and  affociate  in  en- 
clofed  cities,  for  a  mutual  defence  againft  their 
common  enemies. 

Silveflres  homines  facer  interprefque  Deorum 
Ccedibus  &  vi6tu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus, 
Didius  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidofque  leones. 
Didtus  &  Amphion  Thebanae  conditor  urbis 
Saxa  movere  fono  teftudinis,  &  prece  blanda 
Ducere  quo  vellet. 

Thus  we  find  (6)^  however  extravagant  the 
fafhion  of  fymbols,  and  manner  of  allegorizing, 
became  at  length  among  the  antients  j  yet  in  its 
infancy  it  always  implied  fome  particular  mean- 
ing, or  had  at  leaft  a  fhadow  of  probability  on 
its  fide,   the  thing  itfelf  having,  for  the  molt 

[^J  Ttiv  yec^  d^  v'-'%''^'  E'J'*  Ta.dc  ^i-^oc<rav  acTr^Qoy^yi  (peovrtcnui;,  &C. 
Animam  ubi  ad  inferiora  hsc  repferic  fapientia  abjefta  non  nifi 
in  ignorantia  et  oblivione  exiftentem  ob  corporalem  loporem 
terrore  ac  confternatione  repletam,  ftultum  quid  ut  in  ipfo  nati- 
vitatis  tempore  exiftere,  atque  in  hac  vita  fecundum  quafdam 
periodos  plus  minufve  prudentia  frui,  hanc  itaque  ob  multam 
ignorantiam  et  oblivionem  nihil  ab  infania  diflantem  inodula- 
tione  componendam  effe  ducunt.  Jrijiid.  ^intil.  de  mufica, 
L.  iii.  p.  157.   Me'tbom. 

(b)  OP<J)EYi:  fi«   y^e.  TEAelaj  ^«/i*r»  Kod-X^^i 

^oi/ftiD  T*  dTtiy^iu^ai.  Arijlophan.  Bxl^tcX' 

part, 
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part,  a  foundation  either  in  morals  or  nature. 
Now,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  fages  of 
antient  Greece  were  inftrudled,  and  fkilful  in  the 
rights  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians ^ 
it  is  not,  therefore,    in   the  lead:  improbable, 
that  feveral  of  their  fymbols  and  emblems  of 
divinity  were    at   the   fame  time   introduced, 
which  ferved  to  exprefs  the  influence  and  power 
of  each  facred  perfonage,    and  fometimes  the 
connexion  and  analogy  fliblifting  between  the 
fubjedls,    over  which   fuch   a  deity    prefided. 
This  confideration   hath  long  induced  me  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  enfigns  of  Apollo  Hygieus  (a) 
ftill  extant  on  coins,  and  in  antient  fculpture, 
bear  a  type  of  fomewhat  more  than  is  com- 
monly attended  to  :  for  the  lyre  which  he  is 
ufually  feen  to  hold  in  his  hand,  and  fuppofed 
to  play  upon,  is  intended  to  lignify ;  that  mu- 
fick  teaches  us  wifdom,    and  infpires  the  foul 
with  elevated  and  noble   fentiments,  and  that 
it  is  alfo  of  great  importance,    and  particular 
advantage  to  the  healing  art.     But  I  will  not 
dwell  too  long  upon  this  conjedture,   however 
probable  it  may  appear  to  fome  perfons  j   but 
Ihall  pafs  it  over,  to  enquire  how  the  mind 
comes  to  be  affeded  by  the  charms  of  mu- 
fick. 

For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  mind  has  a  faculty,  or  difpofition,  to  be 

Suidas.  See  Bartoli  Gemme  Antiche,  Spence's,  Polymetis,  and 
others. 

3  pleafed 
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pleafed,  or  difpleafed  with  certain  airs,  or  fyf- 
tems  of  founds,  on  the  fame  principle  as  {he  is 
delighted  with,  or  diffatisfied  at  the  different 
perceptions  of  every  other  fenfe  ;  and  to  me  it 
feems  equally  inexplicable,  to  (hew  accurately, 
why  a  man  on  perceiving  by  his  organs  of  hear- 
ing any  combination  of  founds,  fhould  difcover 
in  himfelf  particular  fenfations  of  mind  at  the  time, 
as  that,  when  his  organs  of  fight  being  found  and 
intire,  he  fhould  by  directing  his  optic  axes  to 
a  point,  immediately  receive  an  impreflion  on 
his  mind  of  that  objed:  which  is  external  to 
it. 

But  according  to  fome  philofophers,  the 
caufe  feems  to  depend  on  a  certain  law  of  our 
minds,  whereby,  upon  the  perception  of  uni- 
formity amidfl  variety,  we  are  neceffarily  forced 
to  a  degree  of  approbation,  in  proportion  to  the 
abfolute  quantity  of  uniformity,  amidfl  the 
greatefl  degree  of  variety  (a). 

Thus  the  mofl  generally  afFeding  compofi- 
tions  in  mufick,  are  made  up  of  divers  notes, 
whofe  vibrations  regularly  coincide  with  each 
other,  and  are  called  by  muficians,  unifon 
notes  (l>).     For  two  vibrations  of  any  odave 

coincide 

(a)  See  the  excellent  enquiry  concerning  beiuty,  order,  har- 
mony and  defign. 

(i)  When  a  mufical  chord  is  once  touched,  it  continues  by 
its  elafticity  to  vibrate,  and  thefe  vibvaiions  caufe  an  undula- 
tion and  tremor  in  tiie  circumambient  air,  which  every  way 
difFufed  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  ftrikc  upon  other  chords  of 
the  fame  inftrument  or  of  any  other,  within  the  fphere  of  its 
aaivity.     All  the  firings  then,  that  are  in  unifon  proportion 
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coincide  with  one  vibration  of  that  note  to 
which  it  is  an  odave,  and  two  vibrations  of 
an  odtave  coincide  with  three  of  its  fifths.  The 
like  is  by  experiment  found  true  of  the  other 
concords.  In  this  confonancy,  the  mind  per- 
ceives a  very  ftriking  uniformity  amidft  the 
amazing  variety  of  founds.  And  from  this  caufe, 
added  to  a  certain  alTociation  of  ideas,  either 
grave,  pleafant,  melancholy,  or  otherwife,  ne- 
ceffarily  excited  in  us  at  the  fimple  perception 
of  different  founds,  the  mind  is  expanded  or 
cpntraded,  and  its  images  heightened  or  dimi- 
nifhed,  by  the  charms,  or  influence  of  found, 
juft  in  proportion  as  thefe  circumftances  concur 
together  at  that  time. 

Pedtus  inaniter  angit. 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falfis  terroribus  implet, 
Ut  magus 

(as  all  the  oflaves,  thirds  and  fifths  are)  with  the  vibrating  chord, 
make  an  imperceptible  vibration  in  the  fame  time,  and  all  re- 
ftore  themfelves  to  their  former  ftate,  precifciy  in  the  fame  lit- 
tle point  of  time.  In  the  next  fucceeding  period  of  time,  the 
fubfequent  vibration  communicates  a  fmall  additional  impulfe 
to  the  unifon  chords  :  this  at  the  third  vibration  is  confiderably 
increafed,  and  fo  on,  till  at  lafl  the  fum  of  the  impulfcs  taken 
together,  as  confpiring  in  the  fame  direction,  caufe  a  vifible 
motion,  and  audible  found  of  the  unifon  Itrings  :  but  the  other 
chords  are  differently  affected,  for  though  the  tremors  of  the  air 
aft  upon  them  in  the  firft  period  of  time,  yet  as  they  do  not 
reftore  themfelves  precifely  in  the  fame  point  of  time,  fome 
being  relatively  flower,  others  fwifter  in  their  vibrations,  the 
additional  impulfe  in  the  fecond  period  of  timie,  mufl:  neceflTa- 
rily  counteraft  the  former,  and  the  fucceeding  impulfe  deltroy 
the  effefts  of  the  two  preceding  :  fo  by  the  continuance  of 
forces  in  oppofite  direftions,  all  apparent  motion  will  be  loft, 
and  the  fenfible  effeds  of  found  from  it  immediately  ceafe. 

Herein 
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Herein,  fay  they,  confifl  the  charms  of  found ; 
and  as  the  capacity  of  comparing  certain  parts 
to  a  whole,  is  found  prepollent  or  deficient  in 
any  perfon  ;  fo  is  the  degree  of  pleafure,  or  ab- 
fence  of  it  experienced  upon  hearing  the  notes. 
The  acutenefs  of  this  capacity,  or  (as  it  is 
fometimes  called)  internal  fenfe,  is  that  which 
conflitutes  what  we  eminently  diftinguifh  as 
tajie,  whence  the  poet,  painter,  and  flatuary, 
and  every  clafs  of  the  truly  curious  part  of 
mankind,  derive  their  refined  pleafures,  fo  in- 
compreheniible  to  vulgar  minds. 

Again,  we  acknowledge  another  fource  of 
pleafure  from  mufical  compofitions,  as  they  are 
confidered  the  exadt  imitation  of  natural  founds. 
For  as  painting  reprefents  the  appearances  of 
natural  views  and  objefts,  the  paffions  and  cha- 
raders  of  men  and  the  like ;  fo  the  imitative 
power  of  mufick  breathes  forth  the  airs,  tones, 
accents,  fighs,  and  infle(ftions  of  the  voice,  and 
in  a  word  every  found  in  nature,  which  ufu- 
ally  impreffes  certain  fentiments  and  paflions 
of  the  mind  :  but  thefe  mufl  furely  have  a 
more  extenfivc  power  than  the  moll  perfua- 
iive  eloquence,  feeing  all  words  derive  their 
fignification  and  force  merely  from  cuflom  and 
vague  fafhion ;  whereas  natural  founds  convey 
an  univerfal  expreflion  and  energy  from  the 
iimple  dictates  of  unbiafTed  nature. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     11. 

Of  the  operation  of  mufick  o^i  the  bodily  crgafis, 

BU  T  to  return  to  the  conlideration  of  my 
fubjed,  as  I  have  already  attempted  to 
explain  the  Influence  of  mufick  upon  the  mind  : 
it  now  remains  to  account,  how  it  affedts  the 
body,  and  here  I  muft  beg  leave  to  difTent  from 
that     opinion,     which    afcribes    its    operation 
merely   to  a  mechanical  undulatory  pulfation 
of  the  air,  on   the  extremities  of  the  nerves. 
I  fliall  therefore  proceed  to  ihew  what  extraor 
dinary  commotions  it  excites  in  the  mind,  and 
what   remarkable   alterations,    this,    as  it  in  a 
good  meafure  fuperintends,  and  adluates  the  vi- 
tal and  natural  functions,  will  produce  on  the 
Body. 

It's  obferveable  as  the  temparament  and  com- 
plexion of  the  body  is,   for  the  moil  part,  a 
true  index  to  the  moral  habits  of  the  mind  j  fo 
the  converfe  holds  equally  true,  that  the  animal 
fpirits  and  other  grolfer  parts  of  the  body,  are 
greatly  influenced  by  the  habits  and  difpofitions 
of  the  mind.     For  as  hath  been  obferved,  na- 
ture herfelf  has  affigned  to  every  emotion  of  the 
foul,  its  peculiar  caft  of  the  countenance,  tone 
of  voice,  and  manner  of  gefture.      And  the 
whole  perfon,  all  the  features  of  the  face  and 
tones  of  the  voice    anfwer,  like  firings  upon  < 
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mufical  inftruments,  to  the  impreffions  made 
on  them  by  the  mind. 

The  ftory  of  the  divine  Socrates  is  well 
known,  when  Zopyrus  the  phyfiognomift  decla- 
red him  of  a  lewd  and  vicious  difpofition  of 
mind,  his  followers  immediately,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  derided  the  art,  as  he  was  by  all  of  them 
univerfally  acknowledged,  and  known  to  be  the 
chafleft  and  mofl  virtuous  of  all  mankind.  But 
the  good  Philofopher  knew  his  own  heart  better 
than  they  did,  and  frankly  declared  himfelf  by 
nature  prone  to  thefe  vices.  But  affirmed  he 
had  fubdued  them  by  the  affiftance  of  his  fo- 
vereign  miftrefs,  and  beft  guide,  philofophy  {a). 

It  is  commonly  farther  obferved,  that  the 
moft  choleric  and  amorous  perfons,  fometimes 
fuddenly  invert  their  modes  and  fcenes  of  life, 
and  retiring  from  the  bufy  world,  to  deep  fo- 
litudes  and  gloomy  cloyfters,  foon  acquire  a 
pale,  pertinacious  and  religious  complexion, 
which  every  one  confeffes  to  be  the  very  re- 
verfe  of  their  former  habitude  and  appearance. 

There  are,  however,  limits  beyond  which 
this  influence  of  the  mind  cannot  avail,  when 
the  quantity,  or  quality,  of  any  morbid  matter 
affedts  the  vital  organs  with  too  vehement  a 
force;  then  is  the  law  of  the  mind's  influence  on 
the  material  organs  fufpended,  whilft  fhe,  poor 

(a)  4»»jf*i  ya^  sfAotoTalon  «y1«y  Xkvui  tb^  £!l^^i^o^^.  Alcibiades 
dc  Socrat.  in  Convivio  Platonis, 

Vid.  Galeni  Librum  "Ort  t«  t^«  4'i'x^^  *'^i  «''■£]«»  t^  T5ffw[*oe.- 
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feeble  agent,  is  overpowered  by  a  fuperior  pre- 
vailing force.  But  to  explain  by  vv^hat  hidden 
means,  and  fecret  fprings  of  a(5i:ion  the  mind 
comes  to  have  any  influence  upon  matter,  is,  I 
apprehend,  a  problem  too  difficult  to  be  folved 
upon  our  prefent  principles  of  knowledge, 
though  it  fhould  even  be  granted  for  once,  that 
we  may  have  equally  clear  ideas  of  the  proper- 
ties commonly  afcribed  to  fpirit,  as  we  can  pof- 
fibly  have  of  thofe,  of  material  objefts  j  yet 
the  eflences  of  both  are  equally  involved  in  ob*- 
fcurity,  and  may  probably  remain  eternally  in- 
explicable to  limited  beings. 

This  however,  I  tliink,  I  may  be  bold  to  fay^ 
that  no  mechanical  hypothefis,  that  hath  r-ver  yet 
been,  or  ever  can  be  hereafter,  thought  of,  to 
explain  the  vital  fundlions,  or  generation  of  any 
perfed:  animal,  will  be  fufficient  to  folve  appear- 
ances. It  is  certain,  the  life  of  every  perfect  ani- 
mal is  preferved,  juft  as  long,  and  no  longer,  than 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  other  fluids,  is 
continued  at  leaft  partially  through  the  heart, 
arteries,  veins  and  nerves.  By  mechanical  ac- 
■  counts  it  appears,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  mo- 
tion is  imprelTed  on  the  fluids,  by  the  contracti- 
on of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  being  car- 
ried round  in  a  circle,  is  brought  back  again  to 
the  firft  movers  with  its  whole  force  undimi- 
nifhed  :  As  for  the  nerves,  they  cannot  give  a 
new  imprefled  force,  greater  than  the  quantity 
they  received  from  the  circulating  fluids,  if  it  be 
derived  from  them  :    feeing  that  all  motions, 
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and  changes  made  in  the  motions  of  bodies, 
are  always  proportional  to  the  imprelTed  mov- 
ing force.  But  the  nerves,  fo  far  as  v^e  can 
judge,  have  no  innate  conatiis  ad  motum^  or 
force  of  their  own,  but  their  adion  is  intirely 
dependent  on  a  certain  effect  produced  on  them, 
by  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  fluids  through  the 
vafcular  fyftem ;  that  is,  on  a  moving  force, 
impreflfed  by  the  contents  of  the  arteries. 

Now  if  the  motion  caufed  by  the  adion  of 
the  nerves,  be  communicated  from  the  blood 
veiTels,  at  moft  it  could  but  give  the  fame 
quantity  again  to  the  heart  and  arteries  as 
they  had  before.  But  from  the  lofs  of  mo- 
tion in  all  machines,  efpecially  in  fo  compli- 
cated a  one,  as  an  animal  body  is,  lels  muft 
be  imparted  to  them  each  round,  fo  that 
the  heart  itfelf  would  languifh  in  a  few  revo- 
lutions of  the  blood,  and  all  the  vital  fundions 
would  quickly  terminate  of  themfelves.  Again, 
if  the  moving  powder  in  the  nerves  b5  derived 
from  the  blood,  it  muft  be  in  the  brain  ;  but 
then  immediately  at  its  feparation  therein,  it  is 
under  different  laws,  dillributed  in  different 
courfes,  and  determined  in  various  inexplicable 
ways  :  this  new  diredion  muft  be  the  effed  of 
another  power,  fo  that  though  the  material  con- 
ftituent  fubftance  comes  from  the  blood  diffe- 
rently modify 'd,  it  is  aduated  by  another  caufe, 
governing  and  prefiding  over  it. 

Befides  we  often  obferve  a  greater  motion, 
or  additional  impulfes  adually  given  to  the  blood, 
from  an  augmented  contradion  of  the  heart, 
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and  an  accelarated  vibration  of  the  arteries,  and 
thefe  fuddenly  occafioned  by  violent  agitations 
of  the  mind,  but  moft  remarkably  fo  in  the 
paffions  of  anger,  revenge  and  the  Hke.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  mind  is  affedled  with 
love,  or  deep  contemplation,  the  motion  of  the 
heart  becomes  flower,  and  the  pulfe  languifhes 
and  almoft  dies  away.  This  then  fhews  the 
infufficiency  of  every  hypothefls,  that  necefla- 
rily  fuppofes  the  fame  invariable  quantity  of 
motion  to  be  always  maintained. 

From  this  reafoning  then,  it  feems  to  me  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  preferve  the  fame 
quantity  of  motion  at  any  two  points  of  time 
in  an  animal  body,  that  an  additional  impulfe 
be  communicated  to  the  firfl  moving  caufes  in 
a  fecond  period  of  time,  to  counterbalance  and 
make  up  for  the  lofs  of  motion,  neceflarily  oc- 
cafioned by  the  fridlion  of  the  particles  of  blood 
upon  the  fides  of  the  veflels ;  but  there  is  a  fe- 
cond caufe  of  a  lofs  of  motion  in  the  blood, 
arifing  from  the  apparent  mechanifm  of  the  ar- 
terial fyftem,  for  no  fooner  does  the  heart  emit 
its  contents,  than  a  part  is  forced  off  in  a  di- 
rection nearly  at  right  angles,  to  the  axis  of  that 
artery  in  which  the  firfl:  diredion  of  motion  was 
communicated,  and  in  its  farther  progrefs,  the 
ramifications  of  the  arteries  form  all  poffible 
kinds  of  angles  with  their  trunks,  fometimes 
being  very  acute,  now  right,  and  in  other 
parts  they  are  quite  obtufej  fo  that  the  glo- 
bules of  blood  itriking  upon  the  angles,  thefe 
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arteries  make  with  their  trunks,  and  none  of 
them  being  perfectly  ekiftic,  tlie  blood  1  fay 
mull  neceffarily  lofe  part  of  its  motion  in  them, 
but  the  number  of  the  ramifications  being  inde- 
finite, the  abfolute  lofs  mull:  be  upon  the  whole 
much  greater,  than  at  firfl  one  would  imagine 
it  poffible  arifing  from  that  caufe.  There  are 
other  rcafons  which  might  be  mentioned  from 
this  confideration,  that  the  fum  of  the  areas  of 
the  tranverfe  fedions  of  the  arteries  exceeds  by 
far  the  area  of  a  tranverfe  fedtion  of  the  aorta : 
And  laftly,  there  is  a  caufe  of  retardation  of  all 
fluids  in  motion,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  of  a  vif- 
cid  texture,  arifing  from  that  power  which 
feems  to  be  diftributed  to  all  bodies,  and  obliges 
them  to  endeavour  uniting  to  fuch  as  are  con- 
tiguous with  them  j  fuch  is  the  power  by 
which  a  drop  of  water  is  a  while  fufpended  to 
the  edge  of  a  glafs.  Now  it  is  plain,  the  force 
of  this  attraction  is  a  certain  determinate  quan- 
tity, for  if  the  weight  of  the  drop  exceed  the 
attradive  power  of  the  glafs  to  the  drop,  it  will 
be  inftantly  feparated  from  the  glafs  ^  but  if  the 
furface  of  the  glafs  be  made  larger,  a  much 
heavier  drop  will  be  fufpended  by  the  attradi- 
on  being  increafed.  This  dodtrine  is  obvioully 
applicable  to  the  inner  concave  furface  of  a  co- 
nical, or  cylindrical  tube.  Let  us  then  con- 
fider  that  the  heart,  and  all  the  arteries  in  every 
point  of  time,  exert  a  derterminate  quantity  of 
this  attradion,  and  as  the  vefTels  diminiHi 
in  diameter,  fo  the  attra<^lion  of  their  fides  tQ 
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the  tranfient  blood  is  augmented ;  but  In  the  ex- 
treme capillaries,  the  tiiftis  towards  union  is 
very  great,  for  the  attractive  force  of  exceed- 
ingly fmall  particles  of  matter  to  each  other  is 
quite  indefinite  j  fo  that  the  lofs  of  motion  from 
this  caufe  only  confidered,  is  as  the  fadum  of 
all  the  attractions  from  every  point  of  the  vaf- 
cular  fyftem,  or  of  the  v^^hole  internal  furface  of 
all  the  vefTels ;  but  this  has  already  appeared  to 
be  very  great  in  each  capillary  tube.  Confe- 
quently  the  fum  of  all  thefe  forces  taken  toge- 
ther, muft  in  a  little  time,  counteract  the  firft 
imprefled  momentum  of  the  blood.  From  all 
thefe  confiderations,  it  appears  fufficiently  evi- 
dent to  me,  that  the  mechanical  accounts  hi- 
therto given  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
are  altogether  infufficient  to  folve  the  phasno- 
mena.  I  fhall  not  take  up  much  time  in  {hew- 
ing the  extravagant  abfurdity  of  the  Epicurean 
hypothefis  of  the  mechanical  formation  of  an 
animal  body,  for  even  granting  the  poftulatum 
of  a  certain  conatiis  ad  motum^  or  undirected 
force  impreffed  on  infinite  matter,  how  many 
powers  of  infinity  muft  be  brought  in,  to  form 
at  the  fame  time  every  vital  part  of  an  animal 
body  ?  For  if  the  heart  were  only  a  fimple  or- 
gan, there  would  be  a  chance  fcarce  of  one  to  in- 
finite, that  it  fhould  be  formed  exaCtly  as  at  pre- 
fent  in  any  animal.  Again,  that  the  brain 
which  is  of  a  more  complicated  frame  than  the 
heart,  fhould  be  formed  regular  with  all  its  nu- 
merous veflels  of  different  dimenfions  preclfely 
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what  they  now  are,  there  are  as  many  feparate 
chances  of  infinity  to  unite  againft  it,  as  the  fum 
of  all  the  vefTels  taken  together  j  but  the  laws  of 
hazard  determine  againft  the  pofTibility  of  fuch 
a  feries  of  effeds  thus  regularly  produced,  and 
then  how  much  more  fo,  when  the  almoft  in- 
finite variety  of  all  the  other  parts  in  any  animal 
body,  are  admitted  under  confideration.     May 
we  not  then  conclude  it  abfolutely  impoffible, 
and  altogether  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  all   the 
powers  of  undired:ed  force  fhould  ever  effe<5t 
fuch  a  complex  machine,  as  the  moft  imper- 
fedt  animal  even  in  one  inftance.    Befides  (to 
ufe  the  ingenious  Dr.  Porterfidd's  argument  after 
Picairn)  in  the  generation  of  an  animal,  there 
is  a  neceffity,  "  that  the  head,  heart,  arteries, 
"  veins  and   nerves,  fhould  be  formed  at  the 
"  fame  time,  which  can  never  be  done  by  the 
*'  motion  of  any  fluid  what  way  foever  mo- 
*'  ved :  for  the  heart  cannot  move,  uhlefs  ani- 
*'  mal  fpirits  be  fent  from  the  head  through  the 
**  nerves  into  it.     The  animal  fpirits  cannot  be 
"  derived  into  the  heart,  unlefs  the  blood  be 
''  fqueezed  by  the  heart  through  the  arteries  into 
"  the  brain,  fo  that  it  is  evident,  the  head  and 
**  heart,  the  arteries,  veins  and  nerves,  muft 
"  all  be  formed  at  the  fame  inftant,   and   not 
**  fucceftively,    if  the  animal  is  produced  me- 
**  chanically.     But  this  is  altogether  impoffible, 
*'  for  no  motion  of  any  fluid  or  fluids  howfoever 
"  difpofed,  can  form  all  thefe  at  the  fame  time, 
**.  and  we  know  all  the   internal  mechanical 
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"  a<5Uons  of  animals  are  performed  by  the  force 
"  of  their  circulating  fluids."  From  thefe 
and  fuch  like  conliderations,  it  is  evident  that 
an  animal  cannot  be  produced  mechanically, 
but  muft  be  the  adive  workmanship  of  fome 
immaterial  caufe  (a).  Now  feeing  this  is  the 
cafe,  why  f©  great  concern  (liould  be  ihcwn 
to  reduce  all  to  mere  mechanifm,  and  to  ex- 
clude an  intelligent  and  acftive  principle  from 
having  any  fhare  in  the  government  of  thofe 
motions  on  which  life  depends  j  and  why  it 
fhould  be  thought  that  thefe  motions  fliould 
never  ftand  in  need  of  new  impreffions  from 
fome  fuch  vital  principle  as  at  firft  fet  them 
a  going  I  cannot  fo  eafily  conceive  ?  Is  it  not 
more  reafonable  then  to  conclude  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Platonift  of  old  ? 

Spiritiis  intus  alit,  totofque  tnfufa  per  artus 
Mensagitat  molem  et  magnofe  cor  pore  mifcet. 


CHAP.     IIL 

Of  the  power  of  Miifick  in  diforders  oj  the 
mind, 

HAV I  N  G  thus  made  it  probable,  a  pri" 
ori,  that  the  mind  greatly  influences  the 
vital  and  natural  fundlions,  it  remains  to  conli- 
der  fome  feds,   a  pojieriori^  and  to  fhew  from 

[a]  See  Med.  Effays. 
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them  how  far  in  certain  difeafes,  by  compofing 
the  diforderly  affedions  of  the  mind  and  fpi- 
rits,  the  health  and  confervation  of  the  body 
may  be  maintained. 

Mufick  compofes  the  motion  both  of  the 
animal  fpirits  and  (a)  mind  :  and  Plato  was 
of  opinion  that  a  well  regulated  and  found  body 
had  a  clofer  conne(flion  and  dependence  on  the 
influence  of  the  mind  than  the  mental  affec- 
tions had  on  the  natural  temperament  of  the 
body. 

In  the  firft  place  let  us  remark  that  to  pre- 
ferve  perfed:  health  of  body,  and  a  found  ftate 
of  the  animal  nature  in  us,  'tis  not  only  requi- 
fite  that  the  ftomach,  bowels,  and  other  organs 
fhoiild  righdy  conco(^,  digeft  and  affimilatc 
the  aliment  into  whoifome  juices :  but  it  is 
farther  neceffary,  that  the  fuperintending  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  be  for  the  moft  part 
well-balanc'd,  without  an  undue  biafs  from  any 
particular  affedion,  which  being  too  far  flrain'd, 
diminiilies  proportionably  the  vigour  and  con- 
ftitution  of  the  whole  ;  for  every  turbulent 
paffion  of  the  mind  is  indicated  by  a  peculiar 
alteration  in  lome  parts  of  the  animal  frame 
at  that  time.  "  Thus  the  paffion  of  fear  de- 
"  termines  the  fpirits  to  the  mufcles  of  the 
,"  knees  which  are  inftantly  ready  to  perform 
"  their  motion  by  taking  up  the  legs  with  in- 
*'  comparable  celerity,  in  order  to  remove  the 

{a)  Vide  Marf.  Ficin.  Comment,  in  Platon. 
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"  body  out  of  harms-way.  (a)"  But  it  is  the 
nature  of  fear,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  paf- 
iions,  to  increafe  and  become  habitual  by  in- 
dulgence i  and  in  confequence  of  this,  all  its 
efFe6:s  upon  the  body  are  produc'd,  in  like  man- 
ner more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  frequency  of 
it  experienc'd  in  the  mind  :  for  the  organs 
of  the  body  are  under  a  fort  of  mechanical 
neceflity  to  keep  pace  with  the  fenfations  of 
the  mind.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  is 
confirm'd  by  various  inftances  from  other  parts 
of  the  body  :  thus  the  mind  by  experience  is 
convinc'd  'tis  of  the  higheft  importance  to  its 
partner  the  body  to  preferve  the  eyefight  flrong 
and  lafting ;  therefore  whenever  any  obje(ft 
fuddenly  approaches  too  near  our  eyes,  we, 
for  the  moft  part,  find  it  nearly  impoffible  to 
prevent  the  eyelids  from  clofing  at  once,  al- 
though the  motion  of  thefe  parts,  in  the 
very  infancy  of  life,  was  intirely  dependent  on 
the  will ;  fo  the  uniform  diredion  of  our  eyes 
is  now  become  quite  habitual  to  us,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  direction  of  the  mind,  which 
immediately  after  birth  was  altogether  free  and 
undetermin'd  {I?). 

But,  to  return  to  the  paffion  of  fear,  the 
wife  people  of  antient  Greece  took  the  beft 
method  in  the  world  to  prevent  its  ill  confe- 
quences  upon  their  foldiers  in  times  of  publick 
dangers  j  for  when  their  armies  took  the  field, 

{a)  Vide  Des  Cartes  de  Metu, 

\b)  Sec  F art er field' %  excellent  efiay  on  Vifion,  Med.  Eff. 
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they  never  went  unprovided  of  the  beft  mu- 
ficians,  who,  by  their  martial  ftrains,  infpired 
the  foldiers  with  a  kind  of  mechanical  courage 
never  experienced  in  their  enemies  (^). 

Plutarch  tells  us  in  his  life  of  Lyciirgus^  that 
when  the  Spartan  army  was  drawn  up  in  battle- 
array,   and  the  enemy  was   near,  the  Spartan 
king  facrificed  a  goat,  commanding  the  foldiers 
to  fet  their  garlands  upon  their  heads,  and  the 
pipers  to  play  the  tune  of  the  Hymn  to  Caftor, 
he  himfelf  advancing  forwards  began  the  Paean, 
which  ferv'd  for  a  lignal  to  fall  on.     It  was  at 
once  a  delightful  and  terrible  iight  to  fee  them 
march  on,  to  the  tune  of  their  flutes,  without 
once  breaking  in  on  the  order,  or  confounding 
their  ranks ;  no  difcompofure  of  mind  or  change 
of  countenance  was  feen,  but  on  thf^y  went  to 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  as  unconcernedly  and 
chearfuUy  as  if  it  had  been  to  lead  up  a  dance,  or 
hear  a  concert  of  mufick.    And  the  like  cuftom 
is  preferv'd  even  in  our  days  to  good  purpofe;; 
for  many  foldiers  have  candidly  owned  to  me, 
that  thoughts  of  meeting  death  in  battle,  (omo- 
times  damp'd  their  generous  ardor  to  engage, 
'till  the  martial  trumpet  and  other  warlike  in- 
llruments    had  roufed    their   finking    Spirits, 

{a)  Cretes  ad  Citharam  dimicabant  Lacasdempnii  ad  -tibias 
nee  antfe  adgrediebantur  fata  priufquam  illis  contingeret  litare 
muiis. '  Quid  Amazones  ?  Nonne  ad  Calamos  arma  trafteibaiit, 
quaruiji  una  concipiendi  iludio  venerat,  cmn  .Alexandrum  fa^ 
lutaret,  donata  tibicinc  ut  magno  munere  gratulata  drfceflit. 
Martian.  Capel.  de  Nupt.  Philolog.  Vide  Plutarch  &  Po- 
lybium. 
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and  infpir'd  them  afrefli  with  hopes  of  vi(ftory 
or,  contempt  of  death. 

Befides  the  paffion  of  fear,  there  are  many 
others  that  induce  ftrange  diforders  of  the  bo- 
dy, when  the  commotion  of  the  mind  is  rais'd 
to  a  violent  excefs  j  but  I  do  not  here  mean  to 
treat  of  the  undue  biafs  of  the  affedions  in  the 
rigorous  high  flile  of  the    Stoicks,  and  with 
them  conclude  at   once,  that  every  man  whd 
Is    not   perfectly   wife    is    therefore    a    mad- 
man (a) ;    and  by  fliewing  that  mufic  may  be 
of  the  highefi:  fervice  in   maniacal   diforde^g, 
rafhly  take  upon  me  to  infer,  that  it  may  be, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  applied  with  fuccefs  to 
curb  all  unbounded  paffions,  and  to  reduce  th.6 
extravagant  fallies  of  temper ;  this  is  too  wide  aii 
ocean  for  me  to  launch  into,  efpecially  as  the 
profeft  mafters  of  this  fcience,   one  may  fairly 
hope  by  this  time,  have  laid   down  fufficient 
rules  and  charts  to  fteer  by. 

But  as  the  moft  violent  paffions  of  the  mind 
produce  the  moft  apparent  alterations  on  the 
body,  I  fhall  briefly  touch  upon  fuch  of  them 
as  have  been  known  to  be  allay'd  by  mufick  : 
thefe  then  are  anger,  grief,  exCeffive  joy,  enthu- 
iiafm  in  religion  or  love,  the  panick  of  fear,  and 
fuch-like.  Of  the  one  of  thefe  We  have  already 
treated,  we  next  proceed  to  the  effects  of  anger. 

[a)  Quem  mala  ftultitia  &  quemcunque  infcitia  veri 
\        Ciccum  agit,  infanum  Chryfippi  porticus  &  grex 
Autumat,   hose  populos,  hcec  magnos  formula  reges 
Excepto  fapiente  tenet.  Horat.  Sat.  3.  1.  2.  f.^. 
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The  antients  attended  minutely  to  the  work- 
ings and  agitations  of  the  human  mind,  and  not- 
ed down  the  effeds  of  each  individual  upon  the 
body :  fome  went  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  every  ex- 
travagant perturbation  of  mind,  induced  a  parti- 
cular bodily  diforder  (a) ;  but  mod  of  them 
agreed  anger  to  be  a  perfed:  madnefs,  though  of 
a  fhort  duration.  The  fymptoms  of  each  are 
precifely  the  fame ;  the  countenance  is  de- 
form'd,  the  brow  wrinkled,  the  eyes  red  and 
fiery,  the  cheeks  glow,  the  teeth  chatter,  the 
tongue  forgets  its  ufual  accents,  and  the  breafl 
heaves  with  anxiety,  flrong  palpitations  feize 
the  labouring  heart,  and  drive  the  blood  with 
renewed  force  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body ; 
fo  that  there  is  no  organ  in  the  whole  machine 
but  is  varioufly  affed:ed  by  the  determination 
of  the  blood  and  fpirits  at  that  time  towards 
them  J  the  effects  of  it  however  on  tl^e  linea- 
ments and  traits  of  the  face  are  fo  apparent  to 
every  fpeftator,  that  'twas  a  common  remark 
of  old,  that  the  frequent  indulgence  of  a  wrath- 
fill  difpofition  effaced  the  native  beauty  of  the 
human  countenance  fo  much,  that  it  could  ne- 
ver be  retrieved  (/^).  The  obfervations  of  me- 
dical writers,  concerning  the  pernicious  con- 
fequences  of  anger,  are  too  numerous  to  pro- 
duce in  this  place.  Let  any  one  who  is  curious 
to  know  fcveral  remarkable  fadls  about  it,  con- 

(a)  Udffxy  ya.^,  &c.  Omnem  animi  perturbationem  parvam  epi- 
lepfiam  dixerunt  antiqui.     Arillid.  Quintil. 
{b)  Vide  Antonin.  Meditat.    1.  7.    4.  34. 
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fult  Hildanus,  BarthoUmis,  A5la  Medica  Haff- 
nienj.  Bonetus  and  l^iiJpius.  Theic  writers  will 
furnifli  a  fufficiently  numerous  colle(ftion  of  hii^ 
tories,  where  ha:morrhagies,  convullions,  palfies, 
inflammations,  fevers,  watchings  and  deliria, 
have  been  the  confequences  of  giving  way  to 
this  inordinate  paffion  j  nor  is  it  much  to  be 
wonder'd  at,  lince  anger  always  excites  an  ex- 
traordinary heat  and  ebullition  of  the  blood  (^), 
by  which  means  thefe  diforders  are  frequent- 
ly produc'd. 

Homer  makes  Ulyjfes's  haemorrhagie  ftop'd  by 
the  charms  of  mulic  [b)  j  and  Cato  tells  us 
that  luxated  joints  were  eas'd  by  the  harmony 
of  founds.  So  when  Atitige^ies  by  harmatic 
airs  had  rous'd  Alexa7ider\  martial  genius  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  madnefs,  that  he  fnatched  up 
his  lance  and  with  it  was  prepar'd  to  fight  in 
the  midft  of  his  friends  j  the  cunning  artift 
foon  chang'd  the  meafure  and  founded  a  re- 
treat, at  which  his  violence  fubfided,  his  tran- 
fport  ceasH,  and  he  peaceably  again  compofed 
himfelf  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  friends  and 
the  feaft  {c). 

Ea'xidov.  OdyfT.    T. 

(c)   Vide  Plularch.  de  F"ortuna  Alexandri,  1.  z. 

Quid  de  Clinia  Pythagorico,  qui  quoties  ira  fe  inflam- 
mari  fenfit  toties  ad  lyram  tanquam  mali  certiffimam  medici- 
pam  converrit.  Nicod.  Frifchlinus  in  Oratione  pro  Mufica. 
pag.  204. 
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So  Erictis  king  of  Denmark,  by  a  certain 
mulician  could  be  driven  to  fuch  a  fury  as  to 
kill  fome  of  his  beft  and  moft  trufly  fervants. 

We  obferve  in  the  next  place  the  paflion 
of  forrow  difcover  itfelf  by  an  ahjed:  counte- 
nance, the  eye-balls  funk  into  the  head,  the 
cheeks  fallen,  and  by  frequent  %hin?  and  in- 
voluntary tears  :  at  that  time  the  pulfe  is  flow 
and  weak,  while  the  heart  feels  cold,  and 
fometimes  palpitations  are  found  with  an  un- 
common fenfation  of  fl:ri(5ture  and  obftacle  to 
the  blood ;  and  as  the  mind  is  well  known  to 
have  great  influence  upon  the  upper  prifice 
of  the  fliomach  and  liver,  no  wonder  that 
want  of  appetite,  a  bad  digefl:ion,  anorexics,  and 
particularly  jaundices,  with  other  diforders  of 
the  liver,  are  often  found  in  perfons  opprefs'd 
with  grief,  fometimes  a  flow  nervous  fever  of 
the  worfl:  fort  attended  with  confl:ant  waking, 
anaifl;hefies,  ftupidity  and  fullennefs. 

That  the  power  of  the  imagination  is  able  in 
many  cafes  to  remove  certain  difeaf^,  will  not, 
I  believe,  be  quefl:ioned  by  any  one  who  ma- 
turely confiders  the  numerous  tribe  of  dif- 
orders, in  which  amulets  and  charms  are  com- 
monly faid  to  have  effeded  a  cure,  when  the 
phyfician's  flcill  hath  been  tried  long  time  in 
vain.  Who  is  fo  unlearned  in  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, that  is  ignorant  of  a  charm  againfl:  the 
tooth-ach?  Or,  what  good  lady  (if  need  were) 
could  not  furnifh  at  leafl:  half  a  dozen  examples 
in  her  own  country  parifli  of  obfl:inate  agues, 
and  as  bad  jaundices  which  were  removed  by 
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htr  own  cure.  Many  of  the  fads  are  iricon^ 
teftible ;  and,  if  we  muft  needs  reafon  upon 
them,  it  feems  more  philofophical  to  refer 
them  to  this  caufe,  than  to  any  imaginary  oc- 
cult fympathy  of  bodies.  Philotinus  the 
phyiician  cur'd  a  man  that  fancied  himfelf 
beheaded  for  a  tyrant,  by  clapping  a  great  lead- 
en cap  fuddenly  on  his  head,  which  making 
him  fenfible  of  a  new  weight  there,  induced 
him  to  believe  he  had  regain'd  his  head,  and 
fo  recover'd  (^). 

Befides,  every  phyiician  muft  have  taken 
notice  of  what  importance  it  is  in  pradlice,  to 
raife  and  beget  a  biafs  in  his  patient's  mind  in 
favour  of  himfelf  j  for  if  he  is  deficient  on  this 
part,  medicines,  may  be  long  adminiftred  by 
him  in  many  cafes  to  little  purpofe ;  whereas 
if  another  phyfician,  in  whom  greater  confi- 
dence is  repos'd,  being  at  that  time  call'd  in, 
only  purfue  the  fame  intention  of  cure,  and 
even  prefcribe  the  fame  remedies  as  before, 
the  latter  fliali  be  applauded  for  his  faperior 
ikill,  and  the  former  be  lefs  efteemed  than  be- 
fore. Whoever  would  know  more  of  the 
power  of  the  imagination,  may  confult  the 
prime  and  chief  philofopher  of  all  ages,  the 
Lord  Bacon  in  his  Syha  Syharum  (b).  Seeing 
then  the  mind  is  fo  powerful  an  agent  in  par- 
ticular difeafes,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  the  efficacy  of 

{a)  Vide  Alexand.  Trallian.   edit.  Goup. 
{b)  See   Mr.  Bojle  on  the  ufefulnefs   of  natural  and  experi.' 
mental  Philofophy.    And  Fievus  de  viribus  imaginationis. 
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mufick  fliould  not  be  tried  in  many  diforders 
which  arife  in  the  animal  conftitution,  from  an 
undue  balance  of  the  mental  affections ;  for 
mufick  [a)  compofes  the  irregular  motion  of  the 
animal  fpirits ;  and  more  efpecially  allays  the 
inordinate  pafTion  of  grief  and  forrow.  {b)  Ho- 
mer knew  this  fo  well,  that  he  defcribes  the 
injur'd  lover,  the  unrelenting  Achilles,  footh- 
ing  his  heart-felt  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  mif- 
trefs  with  the  melodious  flrains  of  his  harp. 

To  this  purpofe  I  fhall  relate  a  memorable 
hiflory,  communicated  to  me  by  a  phyfician 
at  Edinburgh  of  great  learning  and  experi- 
ence. A  gentlemian  with  his  three  fons  were 
unfortunately  engag'd  in  the  rebellion  of 
the.  year  17 15,  and,  zealous  for  the  caufe,  he 
had  ventured  the  largefl  fhare  of  a  confider- 
able  fortune  in  the  fervice  of  his  fuppos'd 
rightful  mafler.  This,  added  to  feveral  other 
jnflances  of  his  unfeigned  attachment,  had  de- . 
fervedly  procur'd  him  the  highefl  marks  of  ef- 
teem,  from  the  Pretended  Prince ;  however, 
Avhen  the  rebel  forces  were  routed  at  the  battle 
o^Dunblain,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  find  two 
of  his  fons  kill'd,  and  himfelf  wounded  in  the 

{a)  n«§«  T%  Tier.  TiSv  ^a.fx^uv.  See.  Quinctiam  apud  barbaro- 
rum  aliquos,  in  funeribus  clt  udfumpta  i'ummas  illas  animi  per- 
turbaticnes  modulatione  aliquantum  infradura.  Ariftid.  Quin- 
tilian.    de  mufica,  1.  ii.    p.  65. 

T-/J  o'vc  Bvu.lv   iriFTfiVf  clu-h  ^  ago,  K7\ia  dv^iuv. 

Iliad  f.  f.  186. 
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hands  of  his  enemies.  Yet,  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  all  due  care  was  taken  of  his  health,  fo 
that  he  foon  made  his  efcape,  and  was  fuf- 
fer'd  to  live  in  a  private  manner  at  Edi?iburgh ; 
but  there  flung  with  obdurate  pride  and  grief 
of  mind,  he  fell  into  a  nervous  fever,  which 
left  him  in  fo  deep  melancholy,  that  he  refuf- 
ed  the  neceifary  fupport  of  food,  and  all  dif- 
courfe  with  the  pcrfons  ufually  converfant 
about  him  :  when  all  other  remedies  were  ex- 
cluded, his  phyfician  (who  previoufly  knew 
what  delight  he  formerly  had  in  playing  on 
the  harp)  propos'd  to  the  patient's  friends  to 
engage  one  of  the  ablefl  hands  on  that  inftru- 
ment,  to  approach  him  with  fuch  foft  and  fo- 
lemn  founds,  as  were  formerly  known  to  give 
him  moft  delight :  his  relations  were  un- 
der no  difficulty  to  confent  to  the  trial,  and  as 
foon  as  one  or  two  pieces  had  been  play'd,  the 
patient  difcovered  an  uncommon  emotion  both 
of  body  and  mind,  and,  Ihortly  after,  re- 
proach'd  their  prefumption  in  fo  diflurbing  his 
meditations.  When  this  point  was  once  gain'd, 
the  doctor  enjoin'd  the  mafter  to  play  a  while 
every  day  v/ithin  audience,  'till  by  degrees  the 
iick  perfon  was  thereby  induc'd  to  fpeak  of 
ordinary  things  ;  and  (hortly  after  to  take 
food  and  fuch  medicines  as  were  requifite  in 
his  condition,  'till  at  length  he  perfectly  reco- 
ver'd  his  former  ftate  of  health.  Now  it  may 
perhaps  feem  flrange   to    affert,  that,   like  o- 
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ther  inordinate  affections,  exceffive  joy  produ-' 
ces  various  changes  on  the  body  ;  fometimes 
convulfions,  involuntary  tears,  fvvoonings  away, 
and  even  in  other  cafes  death  itfelf.  Thus 
Arijiotle  tells  us  of  Polycrita^  a  noble  lady  of 
Naxus,  that  fuddenly  expired  in  raptures  of 
joy  at  fome  unexpected  good  fortune  [a).  Livy 
too  relates,  upon  news  being  brought  to  the 
city  of  the  Roman  forces  being  totally  defeated 
^  the  battle  of  Canna^  that  a  certain  old  wo- 
man fell  into  a  fudden  tranfport  of  grief  and 
fbrrow,  at  the  report  of  her  fon's  death  among 
the  reft ;  but  this  foon  after  proving  falfe,  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  young  man 
in  the  city,  the  poor  woman  was  overcome 
with  excefs  of  joy  j  and  immediately  at  the 
unhop'd-for  fight  of  him,  fell  down  dead  (U). 
Many  fimilar  inftances  might  be  produced,  if 
it  were  neceflary,  of  more  recent  date,  to  cor- 
roborate the  truth  of  the  foregoing  affertion  > 
but  that  moft  people  of  common  obfervation 
muft  have  remark'd  fomething  of  this  kind,  to 
have  occur'd  within  their  own  notice,  which 
makes  it  needlefs  at  prefent  to  enlarge.  How 
far  the  power  of  mufick,  fufficiently  attended 
to,  may  ferve  to  alleviate  this  affection,  when 
too  far  ftrain'd,  or  too  ftrong,  may  be  better 
illuftrated  by  the  following  relation  of  Mr. 
Sta?iky,  a  gentleman  defervedly  eminent  in  his 
profeifion.  A  child  not  two  years  old,  born  of 
mufical  parents,   was   one  day  remarkable  for 

[a)  Livy,  1.  2  2.  7-'  13-  (^)  Aul.  Cell.  1.  3.  c.  iq. 
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mirth  and  good  humour,  upon  hearing  fome 
fprightly  airs  of  mufick,  this  gave  occafion  to 
the  father  and  Mr.  Staiilcy  to  try  the  effeds  of 
different  meafures  j  when  they  had  rais'd  the 
infant's  fpirits  very  high  by  this  means.  But 
as  the  chromatick  and  graver  ftrains  began,  the 
child  grew  melancholy  and  fad,  which  tem- 
per was  removed  as  foon  as  pleafanter  mufic 
was  play'd.  Thus,  as  I  am  inform'd,  they 
could  folely  by  this  art  raife,  and  allay  joy  and 
grief,  by  turns,  in  the  infant's  mind. 

Befides  thefe  diftempers  of  mind  which  in- 
fluence the  body,  there  are  yet  others  which  arife 
from  falfe  conceptions  about  religion,  the  fim- 
pleft  of  all  fubjeds,  the  mind  can  be  employ'd 
in  ;  every  nation  however  hath  at  one  time  or 
other  experienc'd  publick  difadvantages  from 
the  vifionary  dreams  of  enthufiafts,  in  what  they 
falfly  call  religion  j  for  the  mind  once  unhing'd 
from  the  folidbafis  of  right  reafon,  pafiively  yields 
to  the  tranfports  of  an  overheated  imagination, 
and  upon  a  bare  fuppofition  of  a  Divine  prefence, 
its  views  and  images  become  too  vaft  and  im- 
mane  for  the  fcanty  human  veiTel  to  contain. 
When  this  is  the  cafe  (as  a  noble  author  {a) 
exprefles  it)  the  extafies  fliew  themfelves  out- 
wardly in  quakings,  tremblings',  toffings  of 
the  head  and  limbs,  agitations  and  (as  Livy 
calls  them)    fanatical  throws    or  convulfions, 

{a)  See  a   letter   concerning  Enthufiafm,    p.  50.    vol.  I.    of 
Charadteriftics. 
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extemporary  prayer,  prophecy,  Tinging  and  the ' 
like.  The  afped:  of  the  face  is  then  more 
ftriking,  and  every  glance  and  feature  of  the 
perfon  fuppofing  himfelf  fo  poflelled,  would 
on  any  other  occafion,  pafs  for  a  fymptom  of 
down-right  madnefs  ;  and  'tis,  I  prefume,  from 
the  near  reiemblance  of  thefe  two  paffions,  that 
fome  countries  (flaves  to  fuperftition)  pay  even 
in  our  days  a  devout  regard  to  all  mad  people 
without  diftindion.  It  will,  indeed,  be  found 
upon  enquiry,  that  people  of  the  mod  thought- 
ful and  grave  difpofition  of  mind,  and  of  a  bili- 
ous temperament  of  body,  have  mofh  frequent- 
ly given  into  the  opinion  of  fuch  impulfes. 
Now  thefe  circumflances,  above  all  others,  na- 
turally promote  that  melancholy,  which  fo 
conftantly  accompanies  all  enthufiafm. 

Befides  fuperftition,  which  is  always  ingcn- 
der'd  on  a  flavifh  fear  of  fomething  unknown, 
is  incident  to  all  men  of  weak  and  wicked 
minds ;  fo  that  it  v/as  no  hard  matter  for  cun- 
ning and  defigning  men,  fuch  as  Zaleucus^  Mi- 
nos^ Zoroaficr,  Lxcurgus,  Niima,  Mahomet,  and 
others,  to  eftablifh  their  precepts,  under  pre- 
tence of  a  divine  authority  ;  and  they  might, 
without  very  great  difficulty,  work  themfelves, 
as  well  as  others,  into  a  perfuafion  that  firange 
apparitions  and  vifions  were  feen,  prophetick 
voices  heard,  familiar  converfations  held  with 
fpirits,  and  revelations  received  from  heaven. 
For  fay  fome  good  men,  why  fliolud  it  appear 
ilranTC  that  God,   who  places  not  his  affedi- 
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ons  on  magnificent  temples,  the  pomp  of  of- 
ferings, or  any  thing  external  to  us,  fhould 
condefcend  to  dwell  with  the  virtuous,  and  en- 
tertain a  fpiritual  converlation  with  wife  and 
devout  men  ?  But  when  we  foberly  confider 
how  much  the  unity,  and  beautiful  limplicity 
in  the  fcheme  of  Providence  would  hereby 
appear  confus'd  and  irregular,  we  have  great 
reafon  to  guard  againfl  too  much  credulity  ; 
efpecially  as  the  vileft  impoftors,  Alexander  of 
Pofittis  in  Lucian'^  Fjeudomaiitis^  Mahomet^  and 
others,  can  alTame  precifely  the  fame  mecha- 
nical operations  on  their  bodily  organs,  by  the 
agitations  merely  of  the  animal  fpirits,  what 
criterion  is  left  to  judge  by  ?  for  the  tokens  of 
an  imaginary  divine  impulfe  are  the  fame  as 
the  moft  real  j  and  when  the  narrow  velTel  can 
no  longer  hold  its  fermenting  fpirits,  then, 
even  at  this  time  of  day,  the  extafies  appear 
in  the  fame  odd  gefticulations  as  ever.  No  ex- 
ternal difference  can  be  difcovered  between  the 
Sybil  pofTefs'd,  and  a  modern  fanatick  of  any 
denomination. 

Subito  nan  'vultus^  non  color  wius, 
Nan  comtce  man  fere  coma^  fed  peBics  anhelum 
Et  rabie  fera  cor  da  tiiment^  majorqiie  videri 
Nee  mortale  Jonans  a  flat  a  eft  niimine  qiiando   . 
yam  propiore  dei. 

The  infpiration  in  antient  times  was  utter'd 

in  verfe,  in  pompous  words,   limilitudes  and 
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metaphors,  at  the  found  of  mufical  inftruments  j 
but  in  our  days,  a  flrained  voice  v/ith  an  affect- 
ed twang  through  the  throat  and  nofe,  fupply 
the  want  of  mulick,  but  too  often  has  the  fame 
rapturous  effed:s  on  the  hearers. 

One  of  the  ancients,  who  hath  elegantly  treat- 
ed the  prefent  fubjed  declares,  "  that  mufick 
"  was  ftudied  among  them  for  divers  good  rea- 
**  fons,  fome  in  high  life  by  it  curbed  their  li- 
*'  centious  appetites,  inadverfity  itchearedtheir 
•'  forrows.  The  vifionary,  and  fuch  as  were 
*'  faid  to  have  feen  fome  form  of  divinity,  were 
**  fecured  by  it  from  any  farther  conceits  of  fu- 
*'  pernatural  impulfes  and  infpirations  ;  and 
**  though  the  charms  of  mufick  did  not  equally 
*'  affed:  common  people  with  thofe  of  a  more 
''  refined  tafte,  it  was  judged  expedient,  when- 
"  ever  this  was  the  cafe  with  any  one,  to  admi- 
*'  nifter  fome  fuitable  relief,  if  there  was  only 
"  a  bare  probability  of  making  them  again  ufe- 
*'  ful  to  the  public  j  but  they  rightly  judged  it 
*'  beyond  the  power  of  oratory,  and  out  of  the 
*'  reach  of  calm  perfuafion,  to  effed  a  cure  in 
"  diforders  of  the  mind  j  for  grief  is  often  known 
**  to  bring  on  incurable  difeafes,  unlefs  fome 
*'  comfort  be  adminiftred,  and  even  divine  im-r 
"  pulfes,  if  they  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderati- 
^'  on,  do  not  proceed  as  they  ought,  when  they 
"  cherifli  fuperftition  and  ill  grounded  fears. 

"  But  mufick  is  propereft  of  all  remedies  in 
"  each  of  thefe  diforders,  as  it  gradually  reduces 
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"  the  miftaken  to  a  right  conftitution  both  of 
"  body  and  mind  (a).'" 

We  have  moreover  the  authority  of  facred 
writing  on  behalf  of  what  is  above  advanced, 
for  when  the  fpirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from 
Saul,  and  the  evil  fpirit  from  God  came  upon 
him,  David  took  an  harp  and  played  with  his 
hand,  and  Saul  was  refrefhed,  and  was  eafed, 
for  the  evil  fpirit  departed  from  him  (b).  Thus 
we  fee  that  mufick  is  the  beft  compofer  of  a 
fancy  unfettled  in  thefe  matters. 

But  the  confequence  of  extravagant  love  is 
not  to  be  defcribed  by  any  eloquence  of 
words.     Let  us,  to  be  convinced  of  this,  only 

(a)  Et  certe  non  ab  una  caufa  nos  ad  modulandum  converti 
viderunt,  fed  alios  in  rebus  laetis  a  voluptate,  alios  in  adverfis  a 
mcerore,  fed  alios  a  divino  impetu  ac  adflatu,  mentis  evocatione 
defixos  {xcclex<^iA,iviiq  viro  Ev9a^iac7|M,a)  vel  etiam  his  inter  fe  miftis 
fecundum  aliquos  cafus  &  circumilantias,  dum  aut  pueri  ob  aeta- 
tem  hujufmodi  adfeftionibus,  aut  etiam  aetata  provediores  ob 
naturze  imbecillitatem  fubjiciuntur.  Porro  licet  hoc  non  asque 
omnes  moveret  ut  fapientes  ;  ac  licet  non  omnia  cantus  pro- 
vocaret  ut  intemperata,  attamen  his  contingentibus,  etiam  qui 
talibus  detinerentur  medicinam  afFerre  conveniebat,  fi  utilet 
cum  tempore  &  honefli  cives  efRciendi  efTent,  neque  enim  fieri 
ullo  modo  poterat  ut  ab  oratione  profedtam  medelam  confe- 
querentur  qui  ab  animi  perturbationibus  effent  moleftati.  Volup- 
tatem  enim  effe  fortiffim^m  efcam  qua  &  rationis  expertes  ani- 
mantes  capiantur,  ut  planum  faciunt  paftorum  fiftuls  &  capra- 
riorum  pedlides.  Rurfus  mcerorem  multos  in  infanabiles  con- 
jicere  morbos  nifi  folatium  adhibeatur,  Di vinos  item  impetus 
nifi  intra  modum  confiftant,  haud  refte  procedere  ;  quod  fuper- 
ftitiones  &  fine  ratione  timores  incutiant.  Horum  cuique  con- 
venientem  medicinam  mufica  adhibet  infcios  paulatim  ad  reftam 
conftitutionem  fubducens.  Vid.  Ariftid.  Quintilian.  L.  ii.  p.  65. 
F.dit.  Meibora. 

(h)  J  Sam.  xvi.  ?3. 
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rcfle(fl  on  the  wifeft  and  moft  diftinguiflied  cna- 
radters  of  men,  philofophers,  lawgivers,  ftatef-- 
men,  and  whatever  other  illuftrious  names  occur- 
in  hiftory,  and  I  fancy  we  fliall  find  thefe  in 
the  character  of  lovers  quitting  the  feverity, 
conftancy  and  truth  of  their  former  manners, 
and  declining  into  a  condition  of  folly  at  leaft, 
if  not  real  madnefs.  Homer  is  by  the  wifefl 
men  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  maflers 
in  morals,  and  is  univerfally  agreed  to  have 
drawn  his  characters  from  pure  nature,  and 
from  the  heartfelt  emotions  of  the  human 
mind  (a). 

There  is  then  no  rootn  to  doubt,  that  even 
the  wife  prince  and  careful  father  of  his  people, 
Agamemnon^  whiiil  in  love,  came  to  betray  the 
greateft  impotence  of  mind,  and  degrade  him- 
felf  equally  with  the  dillolute  and  effeminate 
Paris.  For  he  is  not  afliamed  in  an  auguft 
affembly  of  heroes,  to  own  an  extravagant  paf- 
lion  for  the  captive  Chryfeis^  and  plainly  tells 
them  he  loves  her  much  better  than  his  ov^^n 
lady  Clytemnejira^  even  in  her  bloom  of  youth, 
and  in  the  innocence  of  her  virgin  charms,  he 
chides,  is  pettifli,  and  offended  at  the  good 
prieft  for  declaring  the  will  of  heaven,  which 
counteracts  his  fancy,  and  in  a  childifh  humor 

(a)  Tvojani  belli  fcriptorem  maxime  Lolli 
Dum  tu  declainas  Romae  Prjenelte  relegi 
Qui  quid  fit  pulcrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Pknius  ac  melius  Chryfippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

Horat.    L.  i.    2  Epiftol. 
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quarrels   with  his    friend   the   fierce   Achilles^ 
thereby  protrads  the  war,  and  is  the  caufe  of 
untimely  death  to  many  thoufands  of  his  inno- 
cent people. 

What  is  related  of  Lucretius,  that  difpaffio- 
nate  Epicurean,  is  not  unworthy  our  notice  in  this 
place,  who  could  calmly  analyfe  the  joys  of 
love,  and  refolve  the  Spcs  animi  credida  mu- 
tui,  with  all  its  other  moral  incitements,  into  the 
loweft  and  moft  fordid  part  of  it,  Jacere  humo- 
rem  collegium  in  corpora  qm^que'  Thisanti-enthu- 
fiaftic  poet,  in  his  turn,  was  a  fatal  inftance,  that 
fpeculative  and  abftraded  principles  have  but 
little  weight  in  the  fcales  of  common  actions  > 
for  after  difclaiming  the  paffion,  and  degrading 
it  below  its  real  dignity,  he  himfelf  went  mad 
for  love,  and  in  his  difcrder  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life. 

Thus  we  often  fee  an  excefs  of  this  ungo- 
vernable paffion  makes  men  infenfible  to  every 
confideration,  of  how  great  importance  foever, 
but  what  concerns  the  fair  objedt 

-who  alone 

Heard,  felt  and  feen,  pofTefles  every  thought. 
Fills  every  fenfe  and  pants  in  every  vein. 

But  if  in  this  ftate  jealous  thoughts  invade  the 
lover's  mind,  then  trifles  lighter  than  air  become 
ftrongeft  proofs  of  each  ill-grounded  fear,  and 
in  this  deplorable  ftate  the  repining  mortal  is 
continually  labouring  to  complete  his  own  utter 
ruin. 

'Jadlor^ 
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JaSfory    cruciory    agitory  Jiimulor  verfor  in 

amorh  rota  mifery 
Exanijnory   ferovy    differoTy   dijirahory   diri- 

pioVy  ita  nullam  tnentem 
Animi  kabeo  :  ubi  jujUy  ibi  non  fum  :  ubi  non 

futriy  ibi  eji  animus. 

This  is  a  true  pidure  from  Plautus  of  that 
rack  of  mind  which  often  produces  downright 
madnefs,  and  nothing  bids  fo  fair  to  remove  it, 
in  fome  particulars,  as  the  melodious  charms 
of  juft  compofition.  SenecUy  to  this  purpofe, 
relates,  that  Augujim  Ccefar  had  an  amour  with 
T^erentiay  Meccenas^  wife,  which  being  difco- 
vered  by  the  hufband,  gave  him,  though  a  po- 
lite courtier,  the  deepefl  concern  ;  and  caufed 
him  for  his  honor's  fake  to  obtain  a  divorce ; 
but  this  feparation  from  his  inconftant  fpoufe 
threw  him  into  a  profound  melancholy,  with 
conftant  watching,  which  neither  the  powers 
of  wine,  nor  the  gentle  murmurs  of  falling 
waters  (commonly  moft  effedual  remedies  in 
fuch  cafes)  could  in  the  leail  prevent ;  fo  that 
during  three  whole  years  he  never  flept  in  the 
'night  time,  till  at  length  he  was  charmed  to  re- 
pofe,  by  foft  and  foothing  ftrains  of  diftant 
mudck. 

This  pradice  was  in  high  repute  among  a  fed 
of  philofophers,  formerly  much  efteemed  all 
over  Ifalvy  for  the  PythagoreanSy  as  foon  as  the 
morning  dawned,  played  on  their  lyres  to  urg<? 
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them  to  the  aftive  duties  of  life,  and  when 
evening  came  they  compofed  their  cares,  after 
the  fatigue  of  the  day,  by  feme  pleafing  flrains 
of  good  mufick  [a). 

CHAP.     IV. 

Concerning  mufick  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  com^ 
pounded  of  affeSiions  of  the  body  and  mind, 

fhall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  fuch  diforders, 
as  primarily  depend  on  the  inverted  order  of 
the  animal  nature,  and  evidently  proceed  from 
fome  perturbation  in  the  body  j  for  when  any 
laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy  are  but  partially 
difturbed,  the  conilitution  of  the  whole  fym- 
pathifes  accordingly. 

In  the  firft  place  it  feems  to  be  a  general  law 
of  our  nature,  that  all  fimple  perceptions  of  the 
mind  are  primarily  the  effeds  of  an  impulfe 
from  without,  fome  how  or  other  imprefled  on 
oii.  organs  of  fenfe ;  which  in  their  turn  con- 
vey the  images  of  external  things  to  the  fenli- 
tive  part  in  us,  where  the  mind  refides ;  for  the 
mind  perceives  nothing  but  what  is  prefent  with 
it ;  but  when  a  fimilar  impulfe  is  made  on  our 
fenfory,  from  the  fluids  themfelves  fo  modified 

(a)  Pythagoreis  certe  moris  fuit  &  cum  evigilaflcnt  animos 
ad  lyram  excitare,  quo  efFent  ad  agendum  ereftiores,  &  cum 
fomnum  peterent  ad  eandem  prius  lenire  mentes,  ut  li  quid 
fuiffet  turbidarumcogitationum  componerent. 

Cicer,  Tufc.  Qusft.  4. 
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by  an  alteration  of  fome  internal  parts,  fimllar 
caufes  will  have  like  effe6ts,  and  the  fame  kind 
of  perception  will  be  prefent  to  the  mind  j  an4 
if  this  modification  ot'  the  fenfitive  organs  be 
fufficiently  flrong  and  laPJing,  it  will  confe- 
quently  preclude  every  fenfation  befides,  while 
the  mind  is  only  attentive  to  this  creature  of  its 
own  fancy.  When  this  is  the  cafe  with  any 
one,  he  may  be  laid  tp  be  in  a  delirium,  if  at 
the  fame  time  he  is  awake  and  totally  unmind- 
ful of  mofl:  things  without  him,  though  his  at- 
tention be  roufed  and  folicited  towards  therr^. 

The  prefence  of  this  diforder  always  fup- 
pofes  a  morbid  affection  of  the  brain  or  nerves, 
arifing  either  from  obflrucflions,  repletions,  or 
inanition,  an  irregular  motion  of  the  fluids,  and 
fuch  like  caufes. 

Thefe  or  fuch  others  taking  place  in  the  brain 
and  nerves,  caufe  the  patients  to  do  many  ridi- 
culous and  foolifli  things,  they  firft  become  fuf- 
picious  of  their  befl  friends,  and  in  a  word, 
entertain  fuch  extravagant  opinions  of  every 
thing  about  them  (a),  that  they  too  often  at- 
tempt unthought  of  adions  againft  themfelves 
and  others,  falling  into  immoderate  laughter 
or  crying  (^),  they  turn  very  fullen,  and  are  of- 

f(zj  Eft  genus  unum 

Sultitia?  nihilum  metuenda  timentis  ut  ignis 
Ut  Rupis  fluviofque  in  cnmpo  obltare  queratiir 
Alteram  8c  Imic  varium  &  nihilo  fapientius  ignis 
Per  medios  fluviofque  mentis,  clamet  arnica 
Mater  honefta,  foror  cum  cognatis  pater  uxor.   Horat. 
Quse  deliria  cum  rifu  fiunt  tudora,  quaj  cum  ftudio  pericu- 
lofiora.     Aph.  53.  Sedt.  vi. 
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ten  difpleafed,  or  again  reconciled  upon  the 
flighted  occafions ;  fometimes  they  grow  quite 
implacable  in  refentment,  and  at  laft  come  to 
dwell  on  the  fame  obje(51:  Co  long,  till  the  mind 
has  impoled  a  fort  of  mechanical  neceffity  on 
the  organs  that  excite  this  idea,  ftill  to  go  on 
in  the  fame  m.anner  •,  hence  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens, the  perfon  fliall  ftrive  with  his  utmoft  ef- 
forts to  get  rid  of  that  particular  thought,  yet 
it  will  in  fpite  of  his  endeavours  rufli  upon  his 
mind,  and  dwell  with  him  continually,  fome- 
times the  whole  external  face  of  things  is 
changed.  "  Some  fancy  themfclves  transform- 
"  ed  into  earthen  vefiels,  others  into  cocks,  en- 
*'  deavouring  at  the  fame  time  to  imitate  their 
"  crowing.  Some  imagine,  that  they  fuftain 
"  the  heavens  on  their  fhoulders  like  ^f/as, 
"  and  are  every  moment  afraid  of  their  falling 
"  and  crufhing  them  to  pieces."  Trallian  far- 
ther mentions  a  woman,  who  always  kept  her 
middle  finger  bent,  fancying  fhe  held  the  whole 
world  in  it,  on  which  account  fhe  made  fad 
lamentations,  fearing  that  whenever  fhe  fhould 
open  or  unbend  it,  the  world  would  fall  down, 
and  all  things  be  deftroyed.  All  objeds  appear 
different  from  what  they  ufed  to  do,  they  fmell, 
hear  and  tafte,  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and 
fometimes  a  malady  of  a  different  nature  re- 
moves the  former,  for  melancholy  is  the  nurfe 
of  frenzy. 
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lit  lethargkm  hie  cum  Jit  piigil  et  medicuM 
urget. 

The  fymptoms  that  attend  this  difeafe  in  a 
fever,  are  many  and  very  extraordinary,  but 
being  too  numerous  for  this  place,  I  muft  refer 
fuch  as  v^^ould  know  them  thoroughly  to  Hip- 
pocrateSj  the  moft  faithful  and  judicious  of  all 
other  medical  writers,  who  left  the  world,  up- 
wards of  two  thoufand  years  ago,  a  more  ufeful 
and  extenfive  knowledge  of  this  fubjedt,  than 
the  joint  labours  of  all  fucceeding  phyficians 
have  produced  (^). 

The  general  method  of  cure  in  this  difeafe, 
accompanied  with  a  fever,  is  to  blifter  and  bathe 
the  feet  in  warm  water  j  in  fome  cafes  bleed- 
ing, vomiting,  emollient  clyfters  and  purgatives 
are  ufed  to  advantage,  but  the  remedy,  which 
of  all  other  bids  faireft  to  relieve  the  patient,  is 
mufick  {b)  :  As  it  awakes  the  attention  in  the 
moft  agreeable  manner,  and  relieves  the  anxi- 
ous mind,  by  fubftituting  a  more  agreeable  fe- 
ries  of  images ;  by  which  means  it  fubverts 
that   habit   which  was  now    become    almoft 

(a)  Vid.  Hippocrat.  Prognoftic.  fentent.  Sz  in  Porrhet,  Coac. 
Praenot.  &  paflim. 

(b)  Siquidem  igitur  aut  ex  mcerore  aut  ob  curam  aut  animi 
afFeftum  quempiam  vigiliis  torqueantur  :  primum  quidem  id 
quod  mcerorum  facit,  fi  fieri  queat  praefcindemus,  deinde  eti- 
am  jucundiorum  fonorum  auditu  cogitationem  ab  illis  abduce- 
inus.     Paul.  /Eginet,  L,  i.  C.  98.  Vid.  Trallian.  L.  i.  C.  xii. 
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iniuperable,  and  gradually  reduces  the  men- 
tal faculties  to  the  due  ftandard  of  common 
fenfe. 

Nor  is  medical  hiftory  unfurnifhed  with  fa(5ts 
to  confirm  this  reafoning ;  for  it  is  related  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  at  Paris,  that  a 
gentleman  eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  mufick, 
was  feized   with  a  continual  remittent  fever, 
which   on  the  feventh  day  was  accompanied 
with  a  conftant  delirium,  and  loud  exclamati- 
ons of  forrow  and  fears,  with  continued  watch- 
ings.     Upon  the  third  day  of  the  delirium,  the, 
patient  peremptorily  infiited  upon  a  concert  of 
mufick  being  admitted  into  the  room  where  he 
lay  ill ;  this  the  dodlor  with  fome  difficulty  at 
length  confented  to :   and  to  his  great  furprife, 
as  foon  as  the  mufick  began,  the  patient's  afpedt 
appeared  with  its  ufual  compofure,    the  con- 
vulfions  ceafed,  and  tears  of  joy  overflowed  his 
eyes,  whilft  he  experienced  a  degree  of  pleafurc 
unfelt  either  before  or  after,  from  the  charms 
of  mufick ;  and  what  was  well  worth  attend- 
ing to,  his  fever  was  entirely  fufpended,  while 
the  confort  lafted,  but  all  the  fymptoms  return- 
ed immediately,    when  that   was  at  an  end. 
This  unexpected   event   gave  room   to    hope 
again  for  the  fame  effeds  from  a  repetition  of  the 
mufick,  and  upon  trial  the  fuccefs  was  anfwer- 
able  to  it,   by  removing  both  fever  and  deli- 
rium ;  upon  this  account  the  patient  obliged  the 
perfon  who   attended  him  to  fing  and  dance 
before  him  every  night,    by   which  means, 
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in  ten  days  time,   he  was  reflored  to  perfe(ft 
health  {a). 

Beiides  the  fymptomatic  delirium  in  fevers, 
there  is  another  kind  without  a  fever,  called  by 
the  antients,  Melancholia^  (b)  in  which  the 
mind's  attention  is  more  particularly  fixed  to 
one  object  than  in  other  deliria.  Perfons  of 
a  fallow  bilious  complexion,  and  of  an  aduft 
temperament,  are  moft  propenfe  to  this  dif- 
order,  and  efpecially  ceteris  paribus  the  inha- 
bitants of  warm  climates,  whofe  radical  moi- 
fture  is  much  diffipated  by  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion,  that  abounds  moil;  in  hot  countries.  Now 
the  phyfical  caufes  of  this  in  the  human  body 
ading  upon  the  foil,  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
places,  may  fill  the  air  with  mineral  vapours, 
putrid  exhalations,  and  other  fuch  like  caufes, 
ieveral  of  which  concurring  may  probably  dif- 
pole  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  to  difeafes, 
both  acute  and  chronical,  which  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  others.  The  pox  of  America^ 
the  'uena  medi?ie72fis  of  Afia^  the  hronchoccle 
of  the  people  on  the  Alps^  aiKl  the  elephantiafis 
of  the  Egyptians  ferve  to  fhew  this  [c). 

The  temperament  of  all  animal  bodies  is  fur- 
prifingly  influenced  by  the  qualities  of  the  air 

(a)  Vid,  Academ.  des  Sciences,  TAnn.  1707.  Hift.  p.  8. 

(b)  Melancholia  vocatur  medicis  ille  morbus  in  quo  asger  deli- 
rat  diu  &  pertinaciter  fine  febre  cideni  fere  &  uni  cogitationi 
femper  affixus.  Aph.  io8g.  Boerhave. 

■   (c)  Eft:  Elepluis  morbus  qui  propter  flumina  Nili 

Gigoitur  Egypio  in  medio,  nee  prscterea  ufquam. 

Lucret. 
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they  breathe ;  nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at^ 
feeing  that  air  enters  the  blood  by  the  food  and 
aliment  whereby  they  are  fuftained,  and  a  cer- 
tain vital  principle  is  every  moment  of  refpira- 
tion  abforbed  by  the  lungs,  and  moft  proba- 
bly convey'd  into  the  mafs  of  blood  as  far  as 
the  minutefl  veflels.  But  the  air  we  breathe  is 
a  very  heterogeneous  fluid,  confifting  of  pure 
aereal  and  watery  particles,  of  exhalations  from 
all  animal  and  vegetable,  as  well  as  mineral  bo- 
dies, and  of  an  infinity  of  fmall  animals,  and 
theirs  as  well  as  the  feeds  of  vegetables,  which 
are  conflantly  floating  up  and  down  through  it. 
Befides  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  of  the  region 
through  which  the  air  pafl^es,  and  the  moifture 
of  the  country,  all  thefe  being  differently  com- 
bined mufl  produce  alterations  on  the  body; 
and  when  thefe  heterogeneous  particles  get  into 
the  blood,  and  are  conveyed  with  the  circulating 
fluids,  to  the  minutefl  vefTels,  they  muft  vari- 
oufly  affecfl  the  fubtile  organs  upon  which  life 
and  fenfe  depend.  This  every  one  experiences 
in  himfelf  from  the  difference  difcovered  in  his 
own  temper  and  mind,  between  foul  and  fair 
weather,  a  hot  or  cold  day.  Nor  is  this  effedt 
confined  merely  to  the  human  fpecies,  for  as 
the  prince  of  Latin  poets  hath  juflly  obferved, 
all  the  animal  kind  partake  in  common  of  this 
furprifing  influence. 
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Vertuntur  fpecies  animorum^  &  pediora  mofus, 
Nunc  alios,  alios  dim  mihila  ventus  agehat,^ 
Concipiunt :  hi?jc  ilk  avium  concentus  in  agrisy 
Hinc  Icetce  pecudes  &  ovaiites  gutture  corvi. 

In  confirmation  of  this  reafoning  it  is  obferv- 
ed,  that  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year  men  are 
more  difpofed  to  particular  anions  than  at  others. 
Whatever   exceiles    are    committed    at  Rome^ 
through  the  year,  fifteen  of  twenty  are  obferved 
to  happen  in  the  two  months  of  exceffive  heat. 
By  the  bills  of  mortality  of  Lo72do?i  I  have  col- 
led;ed,  that  five  out  of  fix  people,  who  are  guil- 
ty of  felf- murder,  do  it  about  the  beginning, 
or  towards  the  end  of  winter  j  then  we  have  for 
the  moft  part  the  wind  at  north  and  north  call, 
and  a  gloomy  atmofphere,  which  I  believe  every 
body,  who  hath  lived  here  any  time,  can  bear 
teftimony,  greatly  afFeds  the  fpirits ;  the  public 
regifters  in  certain  courts  of  juftice  in  France 
take  notice,  that  fome  years  have  been  remark- 
ably more  produftive  of  extraordinary  crimes 
than  others,  without  any  other  apparent  caufe, 
either  moral  or  phyfical,  than  the  effects  of  the 
atmofphere. 

Befides  exceflive  cold  produces  melancholy, 
as  the  celebrated  French  hiftorian  Du  Thou  tells 
us  concerning  Hmry  the  third  of  France,  whofe 
difeafe  was  always  exafperated  at  the  approach- 
ing cold  i  the  other  extreme  is  its  immediate  ef- 
fe5,  on  other  people  in  another  country.  So 
that  from  all  thefe  circumftances,   I  have  no 
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room  to  doubt  but  that  certain  difeafes  are  pro- 
duced only  in  particular  places,  and  thefe  folely 
by  the  operation  of  the  heat  and  air.  It  is  too 
well  known,  that  the  healthiefi:  European  failing 
to  the  continent  of  America^  is  no  fooner  fettled 
a  few  weeks  within  a  certain  latitude,  but  he  is 
feized  with  a  moft  violent  fever,  which  the 
Spaniay^ds  call  Tabardillo  ^  but  if  the  patient  fur- 
vive  the  difeafe,  it  feldom  returns,  his  juices  be- 
ing as  it  were  leavened  and  afiimilated  to  that  air, 
which  he  conftantly  refpires.  And  if  an  Ame- 
rican Spaniard  be  brought  to  Europe,  he  is  in 
like  manner  feized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  and 
his  cafe  is  precifely  the  fame  with  the  former. 
But  the  effeds  of  different  climates  not  only 
change  the  colour  of  the  fkin,  and  found  of  the 
voice,  but  the  moral  habits  of  the  mind  are 
alfo  by  this  means  affected. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Tortiigiiefe^  who 
about  three  hundred  years  ago  fettled  colonies  at 
Cape  Verdy  and  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa^ 
have  not  only  loft  all  manner  of  likenefs  to  their 
anceftors  features ;  but  the  African  Portiiguefe 
have  fhort  curled  hair,  flat  nofes  and  thick  lips, 
juft  as  the  Negroes ;  and  their  colour  is  faid  to 
approach  much  nearer  to  them  than  our  Euro- 
peans do. 

Now  if  thefe  grofler  parts  of  the  body  in 
procefs  of  time  are  fo  changed  by  the  climate, 
no  wonder  if  the  extremely  fubtile  veftels  of  the 
brain  fhould  fuffer  greater  alterations  3  on  which 
thought,  and  what  we  call  mind,  feems  immx- 
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diately  to  operate.  But  thought  Itfelf  feems  in 
us  very  much  to  depend  on  the  organifation  of 
the  brain,  and  the  motion  of  its  contents ;  fo 
that  the  genius  of  every  nation  mufl  receive  a 
biafs  fome  way  or  other  from  the  temperature 
of  the  chmate  (a).  Experience  too  confirms  this 
by  the  example  of  moft  countries,  where  vifto-^ 
rious  enemies  have  appeared. 

The  Gallo-Greciajis  of  old  were  a  colony 
defcended  from  a  moft  daring  and  warlike 
people,  the  antient  Gauls^  whofe  character  for 
bravery  and  courage  will  ever  be  admired,  'till 
the  commentaries  of  Cafar  are  no  longer  in 
repute ;  yet  the  defcendants  of  this  intrepid 
people,  brought  up  in  a  foreign  foil,  a  province 
of  the  lefTer  Afia^  not  long  preferv'd  the  fire  of 
their  anceftors,  but  foon  relaxed  their  difci- 
pline,  and  in  every  refped;  were  the  fame  ef- 
feminate, foft  and  unmanly  race,  as  lazy  luxury 
had  before  formed  the  Afmticks  themfelves. 

The  French  at  this  day  are  by  no  means  im- 
mediately defcended  from  the  antient  Gauh^ 
but  rather  from  a  more  northern  race ;  yet  have 
they  the  fame  manners,  cuftoms,  and  charadie- 
rifticks  as  the  grayeft  hiftorians,  Cafar,  Livy^ 
^nd  others,  afcribed  to  the  inhabitans  of  thefe 
parts  in  their  days  ;  fuch  as  a  furprifmg  rea- 
dinefs  to  imitate  the  performances  in  art  of 
Others,  Genus  fummce  foJertice  ad  omnia  imitanda^ 
atque  efficienda,  quce  ab  quoque  traduntur  aptijji- 
tnum»    That  fickle,  gay  and  inconflant  temper, 

(a)  Vid,  Barclaij  Icon  Animorum, 
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{o  remarkable  in  that  nation  to  this  day,  is  cen- 
fur'd  by  Livy  and  Florm  in  the  antient  Gauls. 
In  the  fame  manner  the  prefent  E?iglrJ}j  are 
defcended  frwn  a  promifcuous  mixture  of  the 
old  iflanders,  Romafis^  Dajies,  Normans^  Sax- 
ons, and  a  motley  compofition  of  all  other  na- 
tions befides  ;  yet  our  charadteriftics  are  at 
prefent  perfedly  fimilar  to  what  Cafir  and 
Tacitus  relate  of  the  antient  Britons :  an  En- 
glijh  hufband  at  prefent  is  no  more  apt  to  be 
jealous  than  fuch  a  one  was  near  1800  years 
ago:  the  fpirit  of  emulation  againft  a  neigh- 
bouring nation  is  not  diminifhed  in  us  at  this 
day,  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Agricola. 
Nor  is  there,  I  hope,  any  danger  that  it  may 
in  time  to  come.  Many  other  iimilar  inftances 
might  be  produced  from  antient  hiftory,  if  it 
would  not  in  this  place  feem  tedious ;  but  be- 
fore I  quite  take  leave  of  this  part  of  my  fub- 
jedt,  I  beg  I  may  inftance  two  fad:s  from  mo- 
dern hiftory. 

The  Portiiguefe,  who  made  up  at  leafl  one 
half  of  that  almoft  invincible  Spanifi  infantry, 
that  was  fo  famous  in  the  wars  of  Spain  againft 
the  United  Provinces,  and  which  was  at  lafl: 
totally  cut  off  at  Rocroix,  thefe  fame  gallant 
foldiers,  whofe  hearts  were  thus  fteel'd  with 
valour,  had  at  that  time,  fome  of  their  neareft 
relations  in  the  Eaji-Indies,  whofe  fpirits  were 
more  yielding  than  the  melting  hearts  of  the 
tendereft  women,  infomuch  that  one  Dutchman 
could  put  to  flight  twenty  of  thofe  Portugueze, 
E  4  Laftly, 
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Laftly,  the  Cajiillians  to  this  day  at  home  pre- 
ferve  their  antient  charader  of  temperance,  cou- 
rage, and  of  perfevering  in  hardships.  Corpora 
hominiim  ad  inediam,  labor emque  animi  ad  mortem 
parati,  dura  omnibus  6?  adjlri&a  parcimonia. 
Illis  fortior  taciturnitath  cur  a  quatn  vitce.  Yet 
fuch  of  them  as  have  been  tranfplanted  to  fome 
of  the  Spanijh  fettlements  oi  America^  have  had 
grand-children  the  moft  degenerate  and  cow- 
ardly that  one  could  pofTibly  imagine  any  one 
to  be,  vv^ho  bears  the  charader  of  a  man.  The 
ingenious  author  of  RejieBiom  Critiques  fur  la 
poejie  &  fur  la  peinture,  hath  treated  and  illu- 
ftrated  this  matter  more  at  length,  to  v^hom  I 
refer  for  more  examples  to  this  purpofe. 

As  for  any  objedions  to  what  I  have  here 
advanced,  which  may  be  raifed  from  the  re- 
markable difference  obfervable  between  the 
prefent  and  antient  people  of  Rome,  and  the 
modern  Dutch  and  the  antient  Frifii  ;  there 
are  fo  many  moral,  as  well  as  phyiical  reafons 
for  it,  that  it  would  be  more  aftonifhing  to  find 
any  refemblance  in  their  charaders.  Antient 
Rome  being  fack'd  upon  the  incurfion  of  the 
Goths  under  Alaric,  faw  her  magnificent  build- 
ings, her  flately  obelifks,  her  public  baths,  and 
her  numerous  aqueduds  involved  in  one  com- 
mon ruin.  Thefe  laft  convey'd  water  to  purge 
and  cleanfe  the  public  fhores  of  the  filth  from 
fo  large  a  city.  But  when  they  were  once 
broken  and  flopped,  the  air  ftagnating  in  them 
now  and  thenj  exhales  and  fills  th^  region  with 
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fuch  unwholfome  fumes,   that  the  healthiefl 
ftranger  coming  to  fettle  there  at  particular  fea- 
fons,  is  certainly  feiz'd  of  a  violent  illnefs,  which 
is   very  often  fatal ;    beiides  the  dire  effedis  of 
monkifh   fuperftition,    which  hath  overfpread 
the  land,  deprives  the  country  of  hands  to  till 
the  ground,   and  fo   leaves   the    Campagnia  dl 
Roma^   formerly  the   moil  pleafant  and  fertile 
part  of  all  Ital)\  now  a  defolate  and  unwhol- 
fome country,  where,  inflead  of  fields  fertile  ia 
all  the  pomp  of  harveft,  nought  but  unfriend- 
ly fogs  and  damps  arife.     As  for  Holhmd^  it  is 
certainly  much  chang'd  from  what  it  was  in 
Tacitus^'i,  time,  being  formerly  a  woody  coun- 
try,  and  quite  uneven,   through  which  then  a 
branch  of  the  Rhine  pafs'd  through  Ut?'echt  in 
a  rapid  courfe  to  the  fea ;  now  the  whole  coun- 
try is  one  extended   plain,   cut  out  into   fuch 
numerous  canals,  that  the  fanning  breezes  ex- 
hale all  fupplies  from  its  head ;   and  when  a 
narrow  canal  hath  reached  within  fome  hun- 
dred yards   of  the  fea  its  force  is  fpent,  and  it 
is  only  as  a  ftagnating  pool,   never  mixing  its 
waters  with  the  main.     The  people  of  Hoi- 
landy  inftead  of  being  a  warlike  race,  have  turn- 
ed  their  heads  folely  to  trade  and   pecuniary- 
views,  whereby  they  negled:  all  manly  exerci- 
fes,  infomuch  that  Puffendoj'f  fays    of  them, 
Equo  infidens  Bata'vus  ludibrhim  oimiibiis  debet. 

But  what  more  nearly  concerns  our  prefent 
inquiry  is,  that  women  in  the  fouth-eaft  parts 
of  Italy i  in  a  chlorofis  and  hyflerical  affeftions, 
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fufFcr  the  lame  delirious  fymptoms  as  perfons 
poifon'd  by  the  T^arantula  do,  and  are  cured  the 
fame  way  (a).  This  coniideration,  together 
with  the  uncertainty  of  fads  faid  to  be  effedl- 
cd  by  the  bite  of  the  Tarantuky  hath  given 
juft  grounds  to  queftion  whether  that  diforder, 
which  is  annually  found  among  fome  people 
of  Apulia^  the  hottefl  part  of  all  Italy,  and  is 
cured  by  mulick,  is  not  rather  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  other  caufes  than  the  bite  of  a  fpider. 
On  the  one  hand  BagUvi,  after  the  example 
of  fome  of  the  more  credulous  antients,  gives 
us  feveral  accounts,  which  carry  an  air  of  can- 
dour and  truth  in  particular  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  is  fince  followed  by  a  train  of  Italian 
Monks,  whofe  relations  are  blended  with  fuch 
extravagant  conceits  and  whimiical  ftories,  as 
require  more  ample  faith  than  our  philofophical 
creed  requires.  Thus  the  credulous  Bocconi  re- 
lates, that  no  mi?mr  Francifcaji  friar  was  ever 
bit  by  a  Tarantula  at  Brundufium,  but  many  of 
the  Capuchins  have  fuffered.  They  further  add, 
that  when  a  Capuchin  friar  is  bit,  it  proves  to 
him  an  inftant  cure  to  put  on  the  habit  of  a 
Fr and  Jean  (b). 

This  power  they  afcrib'd  to  a  cell  of  St. 
Francis,  in  which  none  of  the  fpider  kind  have 
ever  bred.  Now  what  fober  philofophcr  could 
give  credit  to  any  fadl  afferted  on  the  authori- 
ty of  fo  thorough-paced  a  believer  ?  for  my  own 
part, 

{a)   ISlead  on  the  Tarantula,    p.  109. 
(b)  See  note  annexed  at  the  latter  end. 
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.     ^odctinque  ojlendit  mihi  Jic^  incredulus  odi. 

On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Mead^  from  a  true 
fpirit  of  philofophy,  having  ftripped  thefe  au- 
thors of  the  mofl  marvellous  things,  hath  re- 
conciled many  people  to  the  opinion,  that  this 
creature's  bite  is  really  venomous :  but  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  fatisfy  one's  felf  and  others  in 
a  point  of  this  nature  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  and 
for  that  reafon  I  fliall  infifl:  no  further  on  it  at 
preitTit  ;  but  rather  obferve,  that,  from  what 
caufes  foever  that  diforder  proceeds,  fome  fuch 
I  have  undoubted  reafon  to  fuppofe  annually 
prevails  in  the  faid  province,  and  is  cured 
by  muiick.  A  gentleman  of  great  candour, 
who  formerly  lived  three  years  at  GalUpoli,  af- 
fures  me,  he  had  frequently  obferved  old  wo- 
men as  well  as  young  girls  feiz'd  with  a  me- 
lancholy diforder  (a)y  which  they  call  the  bite 
of  the  Tarantula,  that  was  cured  no  other  ways 
than   by  mufick ;  and  that  the  perfons  who 

{a)  A  diforder  fomewhat  of  the  fame  kind  is  mentioned 
as  an  uncommon  accident  by  Arijhxejius  the  mufician,  to 
have  befallen  the  Italian  women,  and  upon  confulting  the  ora- 
cle, the  fame  method  of  cure  was  declared  at  that  time  as 
is  now  a-days  ufed.  \y.^xcri\,<^  y^o  ylyvio-^x^  Toiaulee,;.  Tants 
enim  apud  eas  extiterunt  mentis  abalienationes  ut  aliquando  fe- 
dentes  ac  cienantes  vocantem  aliquem  fe  exaudire  opinats  prori- 
puerint  fe,neque  teneripotuerint  atquc  extra  urbemprocurrerent. 
Locris  porro  &  Rheginjs  oraculum  hac  de  re  confulentibus 
refpondiffe  deum  ;  finem  mali  futurum  fi  die  duodecima  pasa- 
nes  deo  canerent  vernos  LX.  Itaque  inde  in  Italia  multos  ex- 
tijilTe  pseanum  fcriptores.  Appollon.  hift.  cap.  40. 
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formerly  have  been  troubled  with  that  difor- 
der,  tho'  under  the  utmoft  ftreights  to  fupport 
themfelves  by  their  daily  labours,  never  fail  to 
lay  by  a  little  provifion  for  the  mufick  at  the 
approaching  feafon  ,  for  when  the  time  of 
the  year  returns,  the  patients  fall  ill  again 
of  the  fame  moping  complaints,  if  the  fame  re- 
medy is  not  ufed.  'Tis  remarkable  that  diffe- 
rent tunes  affe6t  different  perfons,  but  gene- 
rally the  briflvcfl  airs  do  mofl  fervice  to  this 
melancholy  people ;  and  fuch  is  the  powc^  of 
mufick  at  the  time,  that  they  often  fall  a  danc- 
ing upon  hearing  it,  though  before  they  could 
fcarce  fpeak,  or  be  fuppofed  capable  of  any  de- 
gree of  motion  ;  and  in  this  extatick  way  they 
continue  'till  their  former  health  of  body  and 
mind  is  reflored  (a). 

The  phrenfy  is  a  diforder  in  which  you  find 
all  the  fymptoms  of  a  delirium,  and  a  conti- 
nued acute  fever  befides ;  fo  that  the  method 
of  cure  by  mufick,  which  was  above  proved 
advantageous  in  the  one,  will  be  no  lefs  fcrvice- 
able  in  the  other  difeafe.  The  truth  of  thii 
affertion  appears  by  a  fad:  taken  from  the  hif- 

See  Alexander  ab  AhxandiOf  Cen/orinus,  Bagli'vi,  Bocctmi, 
Mead,  and  others  (a)- 

Cholerici  bilis  incendio  exuruntur,  melancliolici  atras  bih's 
corroduntur  afperitate  ;  molellus  itaque  humor  femper  angit 
utrofque,  cogitque  folamen  aliquod  maximum  atqae  continuum 
contra  continuam  humorum  moleftiam  quserere,  hujufmodi  funt 
rnuficse  amorifque  deliciae,  nullis  enimaliis  obleftamcntis  tarn  afTi- 
due  operam  impendere  poffumus  quam  muficas  vocumque  delini- 
mentis,  pulchritudinifque  illecebns,  Marfil.  Ficin.  Comment, 
in  Platen,    p.  787.    Edit.  Lugduni,  f'ol.  1590. 
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tory  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris  (a).     A 
dancing-mafterj  after  too  much  fatigue,   fell  ill 
of  a  fever,  that  in  five  days  was  accompany'd 
with   comatous  fymptoms,    which  afterwards 
changed  into   a  mute  phrenfy,    in  which  he 
continually  ftrove  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  threat- 
ned  with  his  head  and   ftern  countenance  all 
who  oppos'd  him,  and  in  a  fuUen   mood  ob- 
ilinately  refufed  all  remedies.     In  thefe  circum- 
ilances  Mr.  de  Mandajor  propofed  to    try  the 
power  of  mulick  j    and  by  his  advice  an  ac- 
quaintance play'd  fuch  airs  in  audience  of  the 
patient,  as  he  knew  formerly  were  moil  agree- 
able J  this  unufual  method,  in  the  cafe  of  a  dy- 
ing man,  pafs'd  not  uncenfur'd  ;  but  as  it  had 
happy  effedts,  the  objecflors  were  foon  filenc'd ; 
for   when  the  patient  heard   the  mufick,   he 
rais'd  himfelf  with  an  agreeable  furprize,   and 
attempted  to  keep  time  with  his  hands,  which 
being  prevented  by  force,  he   continued   nod- 
ding his  head    in   expreffion  of  pleafure  j  and 
when  the  by-ftanders  difcovered  this  in  him, 
they  left  him  to  himfelf,  and  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  fell  into  a  deep  fleep,  and  had,  du- 
ring his  nap,  a  happy  criiis.    Thus  we  find  the 
turbulent  and  diforder'd  fenfes  luU'd  in  pleaf- 
ing   (lumbers    by   the    fweet    extafies    which 
founds   produce.     And  we  find  this   pradice 
in  high  repute  among  the  bed  authors  of  an- 
tiquity, and   ftrongly  recommended  in    thefe 
cafes  :    for  Areteus^  by  fed  a  Pneumatic,  who, 

{a)  Academ.  des  Sciences,  I'An.  1708.  hill.  pag.  27. 
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from  the  dialed:  he  wrote  in,  mufl  have  Itved 
before  Julius  Cafir,  or  not  long  after,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  k  Ckrc,  exprefsly  enjoins  this  re- 
medy in  fuch  people,  efpecially  as  were  de- 
lighted with  mufick  {a).  The  poliihed  Celfus 
too,  the  Roman  Hippoa'dteSy  who  manifefts 
himfelf  a  rational  judge  in  phyfical  fubjefts, 
and  a  nian  of  excelleet  fenfe,  concurs  with  the 
former  opinion  in  order  to  compofe  the  gloo- 
my images  that  diflurb  the  fancy  in  this  dif- 
eafe    (a). 

From  the  inftances  already  mentioned  of  the 
power  of  mufick  on  difeafes  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  in  raifing  or  compofing  particular  af- 
fed:ions  of  the  mind,  and  from  a  confideration 
that  madnefs  is  ufually  attended  with  violent 
exceffes  or  defeats  of  fome  of  the  natural  paf- 
fions,  if  not  immediately  caufed  by  them  ;  it  is 
here  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  philofo- 
phical  phyfician,  how  far  the  power  of  mufick, 
judicioufly  exerted,  may  be  of  fervice  in  mania- 
cal cafes.  I  own  the  prefumption  of  it's  fuccefs, 
in  feveralof  this  kind,  firfl:  induced  me  to  treat 
profefiTedly  on  the  fubje<fl:,  when  I  called  to 
mind  the  few,  and  too  frequently  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts of  phyficians,  to  reftore  fuch  miferable 

GVV   WOVJ. 

De^i  Bi^ciTrAxi;  OSEQH  UAOn^i.  1.  I.  p.  85.  Edit.  Wiggan, 

(i^)  Quorundam  enim  vani  metus  levandi    funt   quorundam 

difcutiends  triftes  cogitationes  :  ad  quod  fymphoniae  &  cymba- 

la  ftrepitufque  proficiunt.  Celf.  1.  3.  c.  18. 
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wretches,  as  are  once  unhappily  confined  to  a 
mad-houre  ;  for  in  this  affeding  fcene  of  hu- 
man mifery,  modern  pradice  allows  of  little 
more  than  of  general  evacuations  firft,  afterwards 
nervous  medicines  and  cold  bathing.  But  the 
{lender  fuccefs  of  thefe  remedies  demonftrate 
their  infufficiency,  and  therefore  calls  on  the 
friends  to  fociety,  to  revive  that  antient  pradicc, 
which  was  attended  with  fuch  furprifing  and  fa- 
lutary  efFeds. 

And  indeed  the  condition  of  maniacs  in  the 
worft  ftate  of  their  diforder,  requires  fomcthing 
more  than  is  commonly  pradifed,  feeing  the 
moft  draftic  remedies,  at  that  time,  have  little 
efted  on  the  animal  fecretions ;  for  I  have  fome- 
times  given  to  a  maniac,  to  procure  one  ftool, 
above  fix  times  the  quantity  of  a  purgative, 
that  would  have  caufed  at  leafl  half  a  dozen 
motions  to  the  flrongeft  man  in  health  ;  and 
have  alfo  remarked  the  fame  thing,  with  re- 
gard to  opiates,  as  well  as  other  medicines. 
For  the  mind's  attention  being  fufpended,  or 
unduly  flretched,  fome  organs  of  the  body 
are  fufceptible  of  much  ftronger  irritations,  be- 
fore the  ufual  fecretions  and  excretions  take 
place ;  for  which  reafon  maniacs  can  bear  the 
moft  intenfe  cold,  and  a  long  abilinence  from 
all  kind  of  refrefhment,  either  of  food  or  deep, 
without  a  prefent  remarkable  prejudice.  Now 
if  it  were  found  pradicable  in  fome  cafes  to 
footh  the  turbulent  affedions,  and  appeafe  the 
diforderly  rovings  of  fancy,  and  as  it  were  to  re- 
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eftablifh  the  former  union  of  the  body  and 
mind,  by  the  powers  of  mufick,  in  that  inter- 
val of  time,  proper  medicines  might  be  admini- 
ftred  to  better  purpofe,  by  which  means  the  ma- 
terial offending  caufe  may  be  evaluated,  which 
could  never  be  reached  whilft  the  mind's  atten- 
tion to  the  bodily  organs  fo  far  ceafed. 

In  the  lall  century,  the  ingenious  Dr.  Willis 
feems  to  have  pointed  out  this  method  of 
curing  madnefs,  but  at  the  fame  time,  convinces 
me  how  difficult  a  matter  it  is  for  a  private  man, 
even  of  great  abilities,  to  eftabliih  any  opinion, 
when  the  fentiments  of  his  cotemporaries  do 
not  nearly  concide  with  his  own  [a). 

That  mufick  is  effedive  in  moft  people,  and 
more  particularly  in  fome  few  (from  a  peculiar 
conformation,  the  force  of  cuflom,  &c.)  of 
very  remarkable  alterations  feems  evident,  from 
its  being  a  kind  of  univerfal  incentive  to  motion 
or  reft.  And  if  we  duly  attend  to  the  opera- 
tion of  medicines,  we  fhall  find  their  effedls, 
and  evacuations,  to  depend  almoft  intirely  on 
the  motions,  they  appeafe  or  excite.  A  majo- 
rity of  thefe  we  mufi:  acknowledge  to  operate 

{a)  Mufica  non  modo  phanatafiam  deledatione  quadam  affi- 
clt  verum  infupcr  cordis  mcerori  &  triilitis  fuccurrit ;  imo 
paffiones  quafvis  turbulentas  ex  fanguinis  aeftu  &  fluduatione 
immodica  in  ped^ore  excitatas  fedat.  (Deinceps).  Melodia  au- 
ribus  introduda  £c  per  hanc  provinciam  difFufa  quafi  benigno 
ftfflatu  fpiritns  hujus  incolas  incantar,  cofque  a  furore  avocatos 
velut  ad  tripudii  nUiTieros  &  modes  componit,  adeoque  tumul- 
tus  quofvis  Si  inordinationes  inibi  excitata?  compefcit.  Willis. 
Cercb.  Anat.  c.  17. 
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6n  the  more  previous  emundorles,  and  grofTer 
humors  of  the  body  [a).  But  in  mulick,  pro- 
vidence leems  to  have  favoured  us  with  a  much 
more  agreeable  appUcation  to  the  intelligent 
principle  itfelf,  and  a  moft  delicious  cordial 
againft  the  inquietudes  and  defeats,  which  its 
imprlfonment  in  the  body  has  fubjedlcd  it  to^ 
Belides  which,  as  it  folaces  the  mind,  and  fooths 
the  paffions,  it  has  a  confiderable  tendency  to 
maintain  that  blisful  union,  which  gives  the 
fole  relifli  of  every  enjoyment,  the  Mens  fana 
in  corpo?-e  fano. 

And  indeed  to  this  purpoie,  not  mufick  only, 
but  whatever  is  harmonious  and  agreeable  to  the 
other  fenfes,  may  probably  conduce  j  fuch  as  de* 
lightful  and  extenfive  profpedls  of  nature,  ele- 
gant buildings,  fine  paintings  and  refrefliing 
odors,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  inciting  fenfations 
of  touch  and  tafte,  the  benefits  of  which  are 
fometimes  outweighed  by  indulgence  in  them, 
beyond  the  limjts  of  jufl  proportion,  which 
may  be  termed  a  kind  of  univerfal  harmony. 

We  find  many  more  difeafes  mentioned  in 
the  remains  of  the  antients,  wherein  they  ex- 
perienced the  good  effeds  of  mufick,  though 
the  book  which  Theophrajins  wrote  upon  en- 

(e)  But  mujick  faoeei  can  miiiifter  to  minds  difeasM, 
Pluck  from  tlie  memory  a  rooted  forrow. 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  its  fweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanfe  the  full  bofom  of  all  perilous  ftuff 
WJiich  ways   upon  the  heart. 
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thuliafm  IS  loft,  yet  Athenaem  tells  us,  it  related 
the  method  of  curing  ifchiadic  pains  by  the 
Phrygian  harmony.  And  Ccelius  Aurelianus  of 
the  methodift  fed:  in  phyfic,  which  firft  appear- 
ed at  Rome  under  Atigujtus^  or  Tiberius  Cafar, 
and  was  introduced  by  the  fafhionable  court 
phyfician  'Themijon  (a)^  this  Calius,  I  fay,  relates, 
that  Philijlion's  brother  had  reckoned  mufick 
ferviceable  in  the  Sciatica^  and  tells  us  of  one 
man  in  particular  who  ufed  to  place  the  inftru- 
ment,  while  he  play'd  upon  the  part  afFedted, 
and  by  that  means,  the  agony  of  pain  was 
eafed  [b).  Thus  our  author  makes  up  for  the 
barbarifm  of  his  language,  by  a  greater  trea- 
fure  of  practical  knowledge,  than  is  any  where 
among  the  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  met  with, 
and  moft  of  which  but  for  his  fuperior  dili- 
gence had  been  intirely  loft  in  our  times.  This 
pradice  continued  long  in  vogue,  for  Alexander 
ab  Alexandra  mentions  it,  and  fpeaks  more  par- 
ticularly of  one  If?nenias  a  Thehan^  who  ufed  mu- 
fick in  the  cure  of  that,  as  well  as  in  other 
pains  of  the  hip  (c). 

But 

(a)  Et  quidam  methodici  noftri  feculi  fubauAore  (ut  ip.1  vi- 
deri  volunt)  Themifone  contendunt,  nuUius  caufse  notitiam  quic- 
quam  ad  curationes  pertinere.  Celf.  p.  1 5.  Ed.  t^anderlind. 

(b)  Alii  Cantilenas  adhibendas  probaverunt,  ut  etiam  Phili- 
ftionis  frateridem  memorat,  L.  22.  de  Adjutoriis  fcribens  quen- 
dam  fiftulatorem  loca  dolentia  decantafle  quae  cum  faltum  fume- 
rent,  palpitando,  difcuflb  dolorc  mitefcerent,  Ccel.  Aurel.  Edit. 
Affiman,  p.  555. 

(c)  Fertur  quoque  Ifmenias  Thebanus  plures  Bcetiorum  Ifchi- 
sidicos  &  coxendicum  dolore  laborantcs  incentione  tibia:  bona: 
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But  as  that  method  of  cure  will  appear  xvhim- 
iical  to  moft  people  at  this  time  of  day,  fo  we 
find  Soranus  long  ago  declared  Philijiion  and 
dodors  of  his  way  of  thinking,  were  got  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  common  fenfe,  and  under 
a  delufion  for  expecfling  to  cure  fuch  painful 
difeafes  by  fuch  fimple  ways 

We  are  likewife  told  by  GelHuSy  that  Tbeo- 
phrajius  recommended  mufick  in  the  bites  of 
venomous  ferpents,  and  the  Arabia?!  phyficians, 
but  more  particularly  their  prophet  himfelf,  in  a 
manufcript  not  yet  tranflated  from  the  Arabick^ 
entituled  de  Medicma  prophetce^  advifed  it  when 
any  one  was  poifoned  by  a  fcorpion.  But  it  is  to 
be  prefumed,  as  the  bites  of  feveral  venomous 
animals  ane,  at  particular  times,  quite  innoxious, 
that  thofe  who  under  fuch  circumftances  fup- 
pofed  themfelves  cured  by  mufick,  would  have 
recovered  without  any  other  remedy,  than  what 
is  requilite  to  heal  a  common  wound,  in  fadt 
having  received  no  infed:ion. 

But  that  we  may  in  one  view  fee  moft  of 
what  hath  ever  been  propagated  concerning  this 
iubjedt,  Ittwixtiidi  Marti  amis  Capella.  "  I  have 
"  (fays  he)  often  cured  diforders  of  the  mind 
"  as  well  as  the  body  with  mufick,  fometimes 
**    franticks  with  fymphony  ;  Damon,   one  of 

valetudini  reftituiffe.  And  farther  he  relates  of  Thcophrajius, 
Eum  Uteris  mandaffe  accepimus  quibufdam  Tiperarum  morfibus 
cantus  tibJarum'&  fidicinum  atqus  alia  organa  artis  mufica  mo- 
dulate adhibita  aptiflime  mederi.     Dies  Geneal,  L.  2.  C  17. 
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"  my  tribe,  retrained  fome  petulant  and  driln- 
"  ken  young  men  with  grave  flrains,   our  an- 
"  ceiiors  cured  fevers  and  flopped  wounds  with 
"  harmony.  Afclepiades  ufed  mufick  for  diforders 
'*  of  the  ears  j  who  is  ignorant  (adds  he)  that 
**  ifchiadic  pains  are  difcuffed  by  the  melody  of 
**  the  organ.     Xcnocrates  by  this  means  cured 
"  LympatickSj  and  the  vifion-flruck  j  befides  it 
"  is  well  known  that  Inhales  of  Crete  removed 
"  a  peftilence  and  other  difeafes  by  the  fweet- 
"  nefs  of  his  lyre ;  birds  too  are  charmed  with 
"  pipes,  and  elephants  tamed  by  the  found  of 
*'  an  organ  [a).*' 

This  is  the  fum  of  what  he  hath  colleded 
from  other  authors ;  Galen  tells  the  ftory  of  Da-^ 
mon  (b)y  and  Plutarch  furnifhes  him  with  fe- 
veral  of  the  reft. 

But  of  all  the  antients,  Herophilus  feems  to 
have  been  the  greateft  Enthufiaft  in  this  matter, 
in  fuppofing  the  ordinary  tenor  of  the  pulfe  was 
regulated  entirely  in  harmonic  proportion,  and 
for  that  reafon  condemns  all  other  means  of 
judging  of  the  ftate  of  health,  befides  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  pulfe.  This  fondnefs  however, 
for  a  favourite  conceit,  was  feverely  cenfured  by 
fome  who  came  after  him,  as  it  evidently  ap- 
peared an  over  refined  fpeculation,   that  only 

(a)  DeNupt.  Philol.  D.  9.  179.  Edit.  Meibom. 

yiov.  Sec.  Simulac  Damon  muficus  tibicinze  qus5  adolefcentibus 
quibuTdam  temulentis  infanaque  agentibus  Phrygium  canebat, 
'mutare  modiim  in  dorium  (^x^vrxlo)/)  graviffimum  juffit,  con- 
tinue illi  a  temerario  illo  impetu  deftiterunt.  Galen,  de  Placit. 
Hip.  &  Plat.  L.  9. 
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exifted  in  the  imagination  of  its  vifionary  au- 
thor [a).  And  it  is  probably  owing  to  the'iame 
turn  of  mind  as  his,  that  luch  ftrange  accounts 
are  recorded  of  the  effeds  of  mufick  on  dolphins 
and  other  animals,  the  ferious  mention  of  which 
would,  in  our  times,  render  a  man  juflly  fuf- 
pedled  of  more  credulity,  than  found  judge- 
ment. 


CHAP.     V, 

Of  the  retardation  of  old  age  by  the  application 
of  mufck, 

U  T  the  bulinefs  of  a  judicious  phyfician 
fhould  not  be  confined,    merely   to  the 
cure  of  prefent  difeafes,  or  to  prevent  fuch,  as 
may,  probably,  fome  time  after,  take  place  in 
the  animal  ceconomy,  but  as  a  philofopher  and 
friend  to  mankind,  his  views  fliould  be  farther 
extended,  and  having  once  attained  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  fprings  of  life,  and  principles 
of  being,  and  what  ob{lru6ts  their  courfe,  or 
hinders   their  free  a(5lion,   it  behoves  him  to 
inveiligate  fome  means  of  continuing  them  lon- 
ger, or   (if  poflible)  of  retarding  the  motion  of 
fome  wheels  in  this  complex  machine,  which 
continued  in  the  ufual  manner,  muft  of  courle 
wear  out  and  deftroy  the   whole  frame  in  a 

{a)  Pliny,  L.  29.  §  V.  &  L.  3.  C.  10. 
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fhorter  time,  than  if  the  fame  quantity  of  mo- 
tion upon  the  whole  were  carried  on  with  a 
lefs  degree  of  velocity.  For  the  animal  fyfteni 
may  be  compared  to  a  piece  of  clockwork, 
which,  from  the  compofition  and  make  of  its 
internal  parts,  is  capable  of  no  more  than  a  de- 
terminate quantity  of  abfolute  motion,  before 
it  will  flop  intirely  by  the  laws  of  mechanifm  j 
but  if  the  velocity  of  the  motion  is  retarded, 
confequently  the  time  will  be  longer  j  and  if 
the  weights  be  increafed,  it  will  take  a  fhorter 
time  to  run  down.  Now  it  is  the  bulinefs  of 
every  wife  phyfician,  to  inveftigate  the  main 
fprings  on  which  the  animal  clock-work  de- 
pends, and  then  to  apply  this  canon,  to  in^ 
creafe  the  motion  of  fome  fmaller  wheels, 
while  he  retards  the  main  fprings,  which  di- 
redl  the  greater  part  of  the  reft.  With  regard 
to  this,  we  are  to  confider,  that  no  vaunted 
elixir  of  the  chymifts,  nor  any  coftly  juleps 
from  the  apothecary,  yet  known,  have  hitherto 
eflfefted  this  defirable  end ;  but  whatever  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  done,  can  only  be  derived  from 
fuch  means  as  are  yet  untried  by  the  greateft 
part  of  the  world,  and  which  indeed  can  never 
be  cautioufly  attended  to  by  any,  who  are  not 
placed  in  a  fuperior  rank  of  the  various  claflcs 
of  mankind ;  for  nature  ripens  all  her  pro- 
ductions by  flow  degrees,  and  whenever  we  de- 
flgn  to  a(5l  wifely,  we  ought  to  proceed  upon 
her  plan,  and  therefore,  after  her  example,  ftu- 
dioufly  avoid  all  chafms,   and  only  hope  for 
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fucccfs,  in  proportion  as  we  are  capable,  with- 
out injury  to  the  vital  fun6lions,  to  divert  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  her  operations  by  infenfible 
degrees,  and  the  gentleft  efforts  that  can  be  at- 
tended with  the  effecft  propofed.  But  this  can 
never  be  hoped  from  the  vulgar  herd  of  man- 
kind, whom  no  motives  of  what  fort  foever 
can  engage  to  be  conliftent  with  themfelves,  in 
any  fcheme  of  action,  and  much  iefs,  would 
they  be  fatisfied  to  forego  the  pleafures  arifing 
from  the  irregular  gratification  of  each  paffing 
fancy,  for  the  future  profped:  of  a  prolonged 
exiftence  in  this  world.  Befides,  the  necellary 
precautions  againll  death  are  (if  I  rightly  con- 
ceive of  them)  too  complex  to  be  pra(5lifed 
but  by  a  few,  in  comparifon  of  the  bulk  and 
multitude  of  men. 

At  prefent  therefore,  I  fhall  only  mention 
one  principal  caufe  of  decay,  and  premature 
death  to  moil:  people,  who  are  in  the  bufy 
world,  and  amidft  the  hurry  of  focial  life. 
This  then  I  apprehend  to  arife  from  the  great 
wafte  and  diffipation  of  the  animal  fpirits,  fee- 
ing thefe  are  the  primary  agents  and  operators, 
which  the  prudent  mind  employs  in  producing 
innumerable  alterations  every  moment  on  the 
body.  If  this  then  be  the  cafe,  our  prima- 
ry intention  fhould  be  to  renew,  in  advanced 
life,  a  frefh  fupply  of  fpirits,  equal  to  thofe  in 
former  days,  or  if  this  be  beyond  our  power, 
we  fhould  think  of  fome  method  to  regulate 
our  conflant  expence,  and  with  frugal  cecono- 
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i^y  lay  up  the  fuperfluous  wafle,  and  unnecef- 
fary  profuiion  fo  often  committed,  when  cor- 
roding cares  and  inordinate  paffions,  excite  con- 
tinual difquiet  and  anarchy  within. 

To -illuftrate  this,  it  may  be  well  woith  ob- 
ferving,  that  of  all  perfons  mentioned  in  hiftory 
to  have  attained  very  long  life,  philofophic  and 
abftemious  men  have  ever  been  remarkable.  De- 
mocritus,  Plato^  Parmenides,  Gorgias,  Prota- 
goras^ Seneca,  and  others  of  antient  time,  a- 
mongthem  oderns,  mathematical  philofophers  in 
particular.  And  the  great  Lord  Bacon  alTerts, 
that  temperance  and  a  Pythagoric  life,  or  that 
kind  v/hich  ibme  of  the  religious  abroad  follow, 
is  in  general  moft  conducive  to  longaevity.  Now 
Plato,  as  v/ell  as  Pythagoras,  were  alike  mafters 
of  muiick  and  geometry,  and  when  we  recoi- 
led what  was  above  delivered  concerning  the 
power  of  mufick,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  denied, 
that  the  ufe  of  it,  and  frequent  attention  to 
it,  might  in  a  good  meafure  promote  long 
life  {a). 

For  the  chief  precaution  againfl  death,  is  to 
be  derived  from  a  confervation  of  a  proper  ftock 
of  animal  fpirits,  which  are  chiefly  exhaufted 
by  inordinate  paffions,  an  excefs  of  natural  eva- 
cuations, excruciating  bodily  pains,   and  fuch 

(a)  Prascipuae  ciira;  efie  debet  ut  fpiritus  non  exolvantur  fas- 
pius  (et  alibi)  maxime  autem  de  operatione  fpiritus  inquifitum 
ell,  quia  operatic  fuper  fpiritus  eorumque  recrudefcentiam  ad 
prolongationem  vita;  ell  via  maxime  prodivis.  Bacon  Hillor.  Vit. 
&Mort. 
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like  caufes.  But  we  have  fufficiently  proved, 
that  mufick  bids  fair  to  divert  the  courfe  of  the 
fpirits,  and  to  maintain  them  in  their  juft  poize 
and  movement,  as  it  feems  immediately  to  ope- 
rate upon  them  j  Now  our  excellent  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  an  invigoration  of  the  fpirits,  and 
making  them  as  it  were  young  again,  is  the 
readieft  way  to  prolong  life ;  in  conlideration  of 
which  it  may  not  be  unworthy  the  trial  of  fuch 
as  are  delirous  of  long  life,  and  can  be  at  pains 
to  purfue  fome  rules  eafily  to  be  deduced  from 
Bacon's  hiftory  of  life  and  death,  to  recreate 
their  fpirits  every  day  with  a  piece  of  good  mu- 
iick  (a)y  and  thereby  a  while  unbend  the  mind's 
attention  to  fuch  fubjeds,  as  are  by  experience 
found  moft  fatiguing  and  exhaufting  j  for  as 
our  great  dramatick  poet  fomewhere  obferves. 

Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  enfue 
But  moody,  moping,  and  dull  melancholy 
Akin  to  grim  and  comfortlefs  defpair 
And  at  her  heels  a  huge  infe(ftious  troop 
Of  pale  diftemperatures  and  foes  to  life. 

Shakfpear, 

But  here  It  may  feem  requifite  to  inquire, 
how  far  the  moft  eminent  mafters  of  mufick 
have  above  other  men  been  remarkable  for  Ion- 

[a]  Mufica  creditur  inultum  conferre  ad  fanitatem  fi  quis  ea 
quomodo  convenit  utatur.     Cafp.  Bartholin,    de  Tibiis  Veter. 

L.  2.  C.  2. 
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gaevity.  In  this  matter  I  confefs  myfelf  at  a  lofs 
as  to  fads ;  yet  fhould  it  appear  upon  inquiry, 
that  muficians  are  no  more  remarkable  than 
other  men  on  that  account,  I  am  perfuaded 
it  would  not,  with  thinking  men,  intirely  de- 
Uroy  the  probability  of  fuccefs  from  this  me- 
thod. For  it  is  too  much  the  fate  of  muficians, 
as  of  other  virtuofi,  to  forfake  the  fcverity  and 
chaftity  of  compolition,  and  to  form  their  own 
tafte  to  that  of  the  publick,  inflead  of  adapting 
the  publick  liking  to  nature,  by  which  affedt^- 
lion  of  popularity,  the  florid  manner  of  paint- 
ing, and  amorous  foft  ftrains  of  mufick  are  be- 
come the  moft  fafliionable  tafte.  Now  a  tran- 
lition  from  our  tafte  of  art  to  real  life  is  quite 
natural  and  eafy,  for  the  condudt  of  morals  being 
founded  on  opinions,  the  artifts  foon  come  to 
relifh  the  gaudy  and  lufcious  in  life,  as  much 
as  in  art,  and  by  this  abufe,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, inftead  of  promoting  the  delirable  ends 
the  polite  arts  are  capable  of  in  fociety,  the 
greateft  inconveniencies  fpring  from  this  quar- 
ter. Our  muficians  befides  are  moftly  fup- 
ported  at  theatres  and  other  publick  places, 
where  fome  irregularities  are  ever  unavoidable, 
which  are  more  than  capable  of  deftroying  the 
natural  effects  of  the  beft  mufick  on  vulgar 
minds. 

I  cannot  well  difmifs  this  fubje6l  without  men- 
tioning a  pafTage  from  that  wonderful  man  Roger 
Bacon,  whofe  extenfive  views  of  all  nature  I  (o 
muchr  the  more  admire,  as  he  lived  alone  the 
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man  of  fcience  in  an  age  of  the  grofleft  barba- 
rifm  and  monkifh  darknefs.  He  among  many 
other  excellent  tradls,  hath  written  exprefsly  of 
the  cure  of  old  age,  and  prefervation  of  youth ; 
and  in  this  book  often  inculcates  the  neceffity 
of  the  confervation  of  the  animal  fpirits,  as  the 
primary  means  to  produce  long  life ;  for  fays 
he,  "  a  chearful  mind  brings  power  and  vi- 
*'  gor,  makes  a  man  rejoice,  ftirs  up  nature, 
**  and  helps  her  in  her  adlions  and  motions,  of 
**  which  fort  are  joy,  mirth,  and  whatever  pro- 
**  vokes  laughter,  as  alfo  inftrumental  mufick 
"  and  fongs,  to  converfe  with  company  which 
**  difcourfe  facetioufly,  to  look  on  the  heavens 
«  and  ftars." 

The  laft  thing  I  fhall  mention,  is  taken  from 
the  Arabian  Abuhethrm  Rhazes,  one  of  the 
beft  medical  authors  in  my  efteem  that  ever 
wrote,  he  commends  mulick  to  chear  the  link- 
ing fpirits  of  pregnant  women,  and  by  this  the 
babe  unborn  is  much  helped,  and  he  declares 
that  the  mother,  by  attending  to  this  and  the 
other  regimen  which  he  judicioufly  prefcribes, 
may  be  freed  of  the  numerous  train  of  ills,  that 
ufually  attend  the  fair  fex  in  this  condition  (a), 

(a)  Cantilenas  vero  &  jocos  atque  ea  qua;  deledationem  af- 
ferunt  nee  non  fomnum  augere  debet.  Eft  enim  poffibile  ut  cum 
hoc  regimine  in  prasgnatione  asgritudinem  cvadat.  Rhaz.  ad 
Manforem,  L.  4.  C.  27. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Whereifi  con/ijis    the  difference  of   antient  and 
modern  mufick. 

T  only  remains  to  confider  how  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  fuch  furprifiing  effeds  were  com- 
monly produced   by    antient  mufick,  whereas 
modern  artifls  rarely  perform  any  thing  very 
fingular  this  v/ay.     For  what  arc  become  of 
the  charms  of  mufick  by  which  men,  beafts, 
iifhes,  fowls  and  ferpents,  were   fo  frequently 
enchanted,    and  their   very   natures  changed  : 
by  which  the   paffions  of  men  were  raifed  to 
the  greateft  height  and  violence,  and  then  as 
fuddenly  appeafed.     It  is  agreed   (fays  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple)  by  the  learned,  that  the  fcience 
of  mufick  pofTefTed,  and  fo  juflly  admired  by 
the   antients   is   wholly  loft,    and   that   what 
we  have  now,  is   made  up   of  certain  notes 
that  fell  into  the  fancy    or   obfervation   of  a 
poor  friar  in  chanting  his  mattins  j  FancirolluSy 
Ifaac  VoJJins,  with  others  of  a  more  illuftrious 
charad:er  {a)   concur  in  this  opinion,  and  the 
learned  Voffais  infills  upon  it  chiefly  for  the 
following  reafonsj    firft   he  alledges,  that  too 
little  regard    is    paid   in    modern    compofiti- 
ons  to  the  laws  of  the  rytlimus  or  variation  of 
time,  which  is  the  very  foul  of  harmony  {b), 

(a)  See  CharaaeriAicks,  Vol.  3. 
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Secondly,    our  inftruments  are  not  well  coh-' 
trived ;  and  laftly,  our  muficians  infift  too  much 
upon  reiterated  quavers  on  the  fame  notes,  and 
introduce  too  many  flurs  into  the  compolition. 
In  anfwer  to  this  we  muil  intirely  agree  with 
thefe  gentlemen,  that  the  moil  excellent  mo- 
dern airs  keep  moil  to  the  laws  of  the  ryth- 
mus  in  the  bars,  and  every  one  is  fenlible  of  a 
fuperior  pleafure  arifing  from  this  caufe,  but  the 
force  of  it  v/ill  be  befl  of  all  difcovered  in  at- 
tending to  the  mulick  of  Milton^  L' Allegro  & 
II  Penferofoy  Acts  &  Galatea,  fet  by  the  ingeni- 
ous Mr.  Handel,  as  thefe  pieces  are,  of  all  his 
others,  the  trueft  to  the  rythmus,  and  there- 
fore afford  more  delight  in   general,  than  any 
thing  elfe  of  the .  kind.     It  mufi:  indeed   be 
owned,  that  our  inftruments,  however  exactly 
made,    have   fome  unavoidable  imperfedions, 
which  never  will  be  otherwife.     But  yet  I  can- 
not think  with  Vcfjins  [a],  that  the  antient  pipes 
and  wind  inftruments,  were  fo  far  preferable  to 
all   our  inventions,   as  all  fuch  among;  us  are 
liable  to  greater  defeds  than  the  ftringed  in- 
ftruments  commonly  in  ufc.     But  the  laft  ob- 
jection hath  moft  weight  of  all  the  reft.     See- 
ing the  frequent  quavering  fo  much  admired  by 
the  moderns,  perplexes  the  piece  with  fuch  ob- 
fcurity  and  intricacy,  that  the  audience  by  this 

(a)  Unum  tamen  hoc  adfirmare  non  veieor,  ve!  folas  anii- 
quorum  tibias  univerfe  hujus  feculi  inflramencariie  fiipelleftili 
praeferendas  effe  quam  longifiime,  De  Toeniat.  Cant,  de  Viribus 
R/th.  p.  9I 
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means  lofe  the  connexion,  and  that  reference 
to  the  whole,  which  is  fo  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  perfe6t  our  ideas  of  the  fymmetry  of  the 
parts.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  noble 
remains  of  art  left  us  by  the  antients,  cannot 
fail  to  admire  the  limplicity  of  their  works,  and 
that  juft  refemblance  to  nature,  which  is  every 
where  confpicuous  in  them ;  nor  is  it  in  the  leafl 
to  be  quellioned,  that  the  excellence  of  the  an- 
tient  Grecian  mufick  confided  in  this,  though 
no  remains  of  their  compolitions  have  reached 
us  ;  for  it  appears  from  what  the  fage  Plutarch 
hath  delivered  of  the  comic  poet  Pherecrates, 
who  introduces  the  genius  of  antient  mufick, 
lamenting  the  degenerate  ftate  of  that  in  his 
time,  by  the  great  intricacy  in  the  compofi- 
tion  {a). 

But  the  fimplicity  of  their  pieces  appears  by 
inftruments  which  are  extant  on  gems,  &c.  for 
thefe  limited  more  the  poffible  variety  of  founds 
than  our  inftruments,  which  admit  of  fo  many 

fa)  Ai^u)  ftey  oJx  itKouffU.  ffoi  T£  yag  Khvuv 
EfAoJ  Tf  \t^cci.  Syf*o?  i^Qv-n*  £%£i 
£/x«i  ya§  wf^t  rm  xaxuv  MsT^uvHVTri^e^ 

fI«g£Xr;Ao9'  elyut  txl^ci'TTtfovi;  /xv§f*n«tai 

'ATTtXt^as  xdtiXvfft  ^ogS'arj  ouotxa. 
And  Plktarch  adds  'Ewi  /x«  toi  tw»  xa6'  i5/x<»?  X?^'""''.  *^^-  ^^ 
noftris  temporibus  tantos  auftus  differentia  forma  accepit,  ufque 
adeo  difceflit  a  more  majorum  ut  nulla  fit  amplius  difciplinas 
mentio  nulla  perceptio,  omnes  qui  muficam  attingunt  accurrunt 
ad  mufam  theatralem.  De  mufica  Tub  fin«m. 
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chords,  and  confequently  fuch  numerous,  fub- 
divilions  of  notes.     But  it  is  in  muiick  as  in 
painting,  before  a  tafte  for  either  is  formed  by 
ftudy  and  culture,  our  minds  are  tranfported 
with  the  firft  impulfes  of  fenfe,  and  the  novel- 
ty of  the  fubjed:  makes  the  moil  lafting  im- 
preflion  on  the  mind  ;  efpecially  if  by  means  of 
a  good  natural  capacity  we  can  comprehend  the 
delign ;  thus  every  one  who  has  a  natural  ear 
for  mufick  muil:  own,  that  at  firft  his  delight 
and  tranfport  was  greater  at  being  prefent,  when 
a  limple  fonnet  was  only  fung,  than  in  attend- 
ing to  the  beft  coniort  of  more  complex  mu- 
fick.    But  when  a  natural  tafte  for  any  thing  is 
refined,  or  on  the  mending  hand,  we  begin  to 
compare  the  connection  and  mutual  reference 
of  the  parts;  and  as  imperfedions  in  fome  de- 
gree will  ever  be  in  all  produdlions  of  human 
invention,  thefebyftudy  become  more  manifeft; 
and  confequently  where  the  unity  of  defign  is 
wanting,  the  fubjeds  which  pleafed  moft  for- 
merly, fall  fo  far  fhort  of  the  canon  or  model 
pre-eftablifhed  in  the  mind,  that  the  pleafure 
abates  in  proportion :  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  a  critical  good  judge  of  any  performance  in 
art,  receives  not  an  equal  degree  of  fatisfadion^- 
from  indifiTerent  pieces,  as  a  man  of  as  ftrong 
natural  capacity  and  tafte,  before  he  has  formed 
his  liking  according  to   the  rules  of  fcience. 
But  then  it  muft  be  owned,  the  former's  plea- 
fure is  far  preferable  to  that  of  the  latter,  as  the 
refult  of  reafon  and   refledion  exceeds  this, 

which 
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which  is  little  more  than  the  efFe6t  of  head-^ 
long  fenih  and  blind  opinion.  Here  then  is  the 
probable  Iblution  to  the  queftion,  why  the  an- 
tient  mufick  had  greater  efFecfts  than  modern 
compofitions  ?  The  pleafures  of  every  fenfe  are 
jftronger  at  firft,  though  not  fo  laftingj  as  thefe 
which  are  derived  from  calm  reafoning.  Now 
where  limplicity  appears,  the  mind  is  at  little 
lofs  to  find  out  the  connexion,  and  dependence 
of  thefe  parts  on  one  another,  and  their  mu^ 
tual  relation  to  the  whole ;  but  in  complex  fyf- 
tems  it's  an  arduous  talk  by  indudion  to  com- 
prehend how  each  part  is  congruous  and  adapt- 
ed to  another,  and  by  comparing,  to  determine 
how  aptly  thefe  in  common  correfpond,  or  are 
fuited  to  the  whole.  So  though  we  fhould  al- 
low a  perfon  of  ordinary  capacity  receives 
not  fuch  tranfport  from  our  mufick,  as  that  of 
the  antients  formerly  afforded,  yet  (fuppofing 
all  other  circumflances  the  fame)  it  will,  I  pre- 
fume,  be  owned,  a  perfedt  judge  of  both  would 
prefer  that  of  the  moderns,  jufl  as  much  as  ours 
exceeds  the  antients  in  uniforrnity  admifl  va- 
riety. But  it  mufl  again  be  confidered,  that 
the  profefl  admirers' of  antiquity  contend  warm- 
ly for  the  power  of  the  rythmus,  which  (fay 
they)  is  almofl  totally  negleded  by  modern 
artifls  :  So  that  little  regard  is  obferved  in 
the  bars  of  mufick,  whether  the  compofition 
be  made  from  fwift  dadyles,  or  grave  fpondees, 
iambicks,  or  anapefls,  or  whatever  different 
metre  the  verfification  confifls  of,  by  which  in- 
accuracy 
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accuracy  we  are  deprived  of  that  agreeable  va- 
riety in  the  muiick,  that  fo  much  delights  a  ju- 
dicious reader  of  Dryde7is>  incompiirable  ode  on 
St.  Cecilia  s  Day,  or  of  fuch  pieces  as  feveral  of 
the  harmonious  odes,  by  the  polite  and  ingeni- 
ous author   of  T^he  Pleafures   of  Imagination. 
And  indeed  when  we  call  to  mind   the  dillo- 
nancy,  occafioned  by  a  fhort  note  in  the  bar  of 
mufick,  which  anfwers  to  a  fyllablc  that,  in  pro- 
nunciation, required  twice  or  (may  be)  a  qua- 
druple time  to  make  the  verfe  read  harmoni- 
ous, and  fmooth,  the  difcord,   I  fay,  the  mind 
is  confcious  of,  between  the  note  and  the  foot 
of  the  verfe,  flrikes  us  with  a  fenfe   of  defor- 
mity and  want  of  grace,  which  is  fo  much  the 
more  confpicuous  to  any  perfon,  as  he  becomes 
mailer  of  the  harmony  of  words,  as  well  as 
of  found ;  but  our  elegant  and  judicious  com- 
pofer  is,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  publick 
tafte,  precluded   from   this  advantage,   by  his 
being  bred  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  lefs  fami- 
miliar  with  our  language. 
*  But  as  the  aforementioned  treatife  of  Ifaac 
Vojtus  hath  already  fo  amply  explained  all  that 
can   be    faid   on   this   fubjed,    I   recommend 
it  to  the  perufal  of  gentlemen  curious  in  thefe 
matters.    But  fome  modern  writers  objed:  to 
the  perfection  of  the  Greek  mufick,  from  the 
confideration  of  their  fcale,    which  by  what 
Euclid  and  others  have  left  us,  mufl  have  been 
compofed  of  tones  major  a?jd  limmaSj    whence 
it  happens  the  ditonus   or  interval,   equal  to 
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two  tones  major,  muft  necelTatily  be  out  of 
tune  by  a  whole  comma  j  fo  it  alfo  happens 
their  trihemitone  falls  fhort  of  the  third  minor 
by  a  comma,  which  is  very  difagreeable  to  a 
jufl  ear.  Now  to  redify  thefe  imperfections,  the 
moderns  have  fubftituted  a  fcale  compofed  of 
tones  major  and  minor,  with  the  femitone  ma- 
jor J  but  this  fcale  is  only  adapted  to  the  con- 
cinnous  conflitution  of  one  key,  and  when- 
ever we  vary  from  it,  and  change  for  another, 
we  find  fome  fourth  or  fifth  erroneous  by  a 
comma.  But  this  fubjedt  being  of  too  abftradt- 
ed  a  nature  for  this  place,  I  refer  the  inquifitive 
reader  to  an  ingenious  letter  from  Dr.  Pepufch 
to  Mr.  de  Moivre,  publifhed  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfadions  (a), 
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Note  (b)  to  page  58   abcve. 

Dalli  efempij  feguiti  nella  citta  di  Brindifi,  c 
liella  provincia  d'Otranto,  non  fi  e  veduto  giam- 
mai,  che  i  P.  P.  Minori  Ollervanti  di  S.  Francefco, 
fiano  ftati  morduti  dalla  Tarantola,  e  travagllati  da 
quefto  impulfo  di  ballare.  de  P.  P.  Cappucini  ci  fo- 
no  efempij,  e  aggiungono,  che  venendo  coperto  il 
P.  Cappucino  Tarantolato,  con  I'habito  diiin  P.  Mi- 
nore  Offervante  di  S.  Francefco,  guarifca  del  male 
fudetto-  Riferif^ong  quefto  vantaggio  de  P.  P.  Mi- 
nori Oflervafiti  ad  una  Cella,  che  fu  fabricata  in 
tempo  di  S.  Francefco,  ove  non  annidano  mai  Rag- 
ni,  o  Tarantole  di  Specie  alcuna,  quale  Cella  e  nel- 
la Claufura  de'  P.  P.  Minori  Oifervanti,  nel  diftrct- 
to  della  Citta  di  Brindifi.  Vid.  Offervatione  dccima 
fcttima  di  Bocconi  Mufco  di  Fifica.  p.  103. 
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